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Preface 


rhc South Asia Seminar at the Universitv of Pennsylvania has a long and 
Nenerable history. C)\er the past four decades, the Seminar has involved 
intense, yearlong diseussu>ns of major topics of interest to those who study 
South Asian history, society, and culture. Its approach has generally been 
interdisciplinary and its results have been disseminated in a variety of for- 
mats. The Seminar has unfailingly been a central contributor to the vitality 
of Soudi Asian studies in the United States. 

During i98"'“88, the title of the Seminar was ''Knowledge, Perfor- 
mance and Transmission in South Asian Folk Traditions,” and about 
t\N enty-h've scholars presented papers on a \ ariety of aspects of the subject. 
\\c* were particularly pleased not only b\ the diversity of approaches but 
also by the inclusion of papers about Pakistan, Bangla Desh and Afghani- 
stan, which offset the frequent I lindu bias of such colloc]uia. This volume 
is based on the i98'"-88 Seminar but papers by William O. Beeman, Dan 
Ben- Amos, (\trol Breckenridge, Uonstance Fairbanks, Henrv Classic, 
Kathrvn Hansen, Fdw ard O. Henry, Kathryn March, and Regula Qureshi 
could not, for a variety of reasons, be included. We thank all of them, how - 
CN'cr, for having shared their ideas with us in the course of the year. The 
remaining papers have been ccinsiderably res ised and recontextualized. 

The editors ow e thanks to many indn iduals ft^r helping in the organi- 
zation and success of the Seminar and for making this volume possible. 
Alan Heston, (liairman (^f the South Asia Regional Studies Department, 
has been a source of gix^d things, both moral and material, throughout. 
Patricia Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania Press, has been a patient, 
tactful, and collegial editor, who has in many ways helped to strengthen 
this volume. Victoria Farmer w as of invaluable assistance in handling the 
logistical details of the Seminar, as w ere the staff of the South Asia Center, 
notably Richard Cohen, its AsstKiate Director. Sagaree Sengupta Korom 
provided valuable technical help throughout the priKcss of transforming 
the papers into publishable form. Tw’o anonymous readers for the Press 
‘ ga\e us thoughtful criticisms and suggestions which prewoked us to refine 
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the logic that underlies the volume. We are grateful, above all, to the fac- 
ulty, students, and visitors who attended the Seminar regularly, asked 
searching questions, and set both authors and editors to rethinking their 
views. This last contribution, though colleaive, is probably the most im- 
portant ingredient of the vitality of this volume. 

Atjun Appadurai 
Frank /. Korom 
Margaret A, Mills 



Note on Transliteration 


A number of diverse languages arc represented in this bcK)k. We have at- 
tempted to follow the Library of Congress system of transliteration, as 
spelled out in the series of LC Catabfiin^ Service Bulletins, as much as pos- 
sible. However, some of our contributors have chosen to represent local 
speech forms in some cases, and others chose to modify the LC system to 
suit their own specific needs. The same word may therefore appear in dif- 
ferent forms in this volume, depending on the linguistic environment in 
which it is^ being used by each individual contributor. We hope, however, 
that consistency in each essay shall prove less ambiguous than standardiza- 
tion across the volume. 
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Afjun Appadumi, Frank J. Korom, 
and Marpfaret A. Mills 


Introduction 


This introduaion is being written in the midst of the worldwide furor 
over the publication and sale of Salman Rushdie's The Satanic Verses (1988). 
Battles are being fought over censorship and freedom of speech, politics 
and fant^, blasphemy and terrorism, individual authorial rights and col- 
lective readings, as well as riots in remote comers of the world. The vol- 
ume we present appears at first glance to be far from the blood and passion 
of the Rushdie issue. But this book explores powers and processes of ex- 
pression in the very part of the world where riots first broke out over the 
sale of The Satanic Verses, where Salman Rushdie $p>ent the cmcial years of 
his childhood, and where a major nation-state (India) first banned The Sa- 
tanic Verses, If there is one lesson we learn from all this, it is the following: 
we had all better understand the ways complex civilizational traditions, 
like those of South Asia, have engaged the problems of fiction and of fan- 
tasy, of the authority of writers and audiences, of the connection between 
affect and expression, of the aesthetic prerogatives of men and women, and 
of the problems of irony and satire within a complex set of performance 
traditions. 

In short, this volume is ultimately about the pragmatics of folk sen- 
sibility in a rapidly changing world. Its authors engage many topics, but 
through all of the chapters there runs a series of cmcial intra-civilizational 
debates: about the past and its uses, about the multiplicity of canons 
which performers may invoke (or subvert), about the varieties of “magic 
realism” in South Asia, and about the politics involved in the resilience of 
oral forms in a society where literacy is highly valued. The authors engage 
these topics in rich and context-sensitive case studies, and draw the reader 
into the dense and heteroglossic world of South Asian aesthetic expres- 
sions. Readers will be directed to textual, historical, and interpretive min- 
utiae that do not make for light reading, but for those who genuinely wish 
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to engage the “otherness” of other worlds of folk knowledge, expression, 
and performativity, the essays offer an uncompromisingly unsentimental 
overture. If we wish to be intelligent citizens and critics in the world after 
The Satanic Verses, we need to take the folksiness out of our perception of 
folk traditions. This entails engagement with dense historical materials, 
complex aesthetic issues, and subtle problems of textuality and history. The 
essays in this collection arc an invitation to such an engagement. 


The Ck>ntext 

This book stands at the confluence of two important streams of scholar- 
ship, and though not all the authors are equally self-conscious abr^ut the 
background against which they arc working, there arc two major bodies of 
literature that this volume presupposes. 

The first is the scholarship, produced largely in the last two decades, 
during which folklore has become transformed from a rather conservation- 
ist exercise in collecting traditions to a radical enterprise which explores 
the dynamics of folk reproduction in the study of a variety of expressive 
forms. In this revitalized form of folkloristics, key terms such as the folk, 
genre, text, performance, and tradition itself, have become problcmatized. 
Perhaps as a consequence, folklore has become more than ever a field in 
which contestation between disciplines can and docs occur: in the topos of 
folklore, the questions of authenticity and invention in regard to tradition 
have become problcmatized (Abrahams 1986; Handler 1988; Handler and 
Linnekin 1984; Herzfeld 1982; Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1988; Korom 1989a; 
Whisnant 1983); the question of text and textuality has become, once again, 
a topic of contestation (Bauman and Abrahams 1981), as sociolinguists, 
folklorists, cthnopocticists, anthropologists, and historians of religions 
seek to negotiate over what “texts” are, how much they can and must be 
read as parts of lived experience, and so forth (Ricoeur 1971a, b; Hanks 
1989). Finally, performance as a term has come to be richly multivalent, 
and a new dialogue is emerging between earlier meanings of performance 
(which simply stressed the activity of producting folk expressions rather 
than the static products of such activity) and newer meanings, which stress 
sensitivity not only to situated language use but also to the problems of 
dialogue, voice, heteroglossia, and the like, which emerge once a text is 
itself seen as a constructed experience and social experience is reconccived 
dialogically (Bauman 1986; Briggs 1988; Schicffelin 1985)- Clearly, the study 
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of performances, however we construe them and whatever approaches we 
utilize, must be envisioned as a multidisciplinary hermeneutic process 
(Malbon 1983; Sullivan 1986). The point is not that everything is up for 
grabs in the current situation of folklore, but rather that folklore has be- 
come the locus and critical nexus of important interdisciplinary debates 
and contests pertaining to the expressive dimension of social life. The au- 
thors in this volume could not have produced their essays, whatever their 
topics, without the benefit of these ongoing debates, some of which arc 
explicitly programmatic, others of which arc more embedded in inter- 
pretive specifics. But suffice it to say that, taken as a whole, these essays arc 
produced in an era when terms such as “genre,” “performance,” “tradi- 
tion,” and “text” are no longer markers of terminological common sense 
but point, rather, to large areas of intense debate. The field of folklore is 
host to these debates and, moreover, has participated in opening them up 
to even larger debates in the fields of critical theory, media studies, and 
cultural studies. 

There is yet a second stream of work that has nourished the chapters 
in this volume, and it has come out of South Asia. In the last decade, 
South Asia has seen an unprecedented flowering of work in folklore, con- 
strued broadly. There have been two major collections produced in the 
United States (Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986; Blackburn ct al. 1989) and 
two significant edited volumes in India (Claus et al. 1987; Das 1986); they 
reveal a generation of .scholars who have brought together folkloristics, an- 
thropology, history of religions, and Indology in dramatic new ways. This 
has been a quiet revolution, but its results are dramatic: women have 
moved to the center stage of this work, Dravidian India has nun ed out of 
the shadow of the ever-hungry classicizing North, nonverbal genres ha\'c 
begun to edge into the privileged territory of verbal material, and oral ma- 
terials have begun to compete for attention with written ones. These in- 
versions of our conventional thinking, and of others’, did not, of course, 
descend on the scholarly world ex nihilo. They built on earlier debates 
about “great” and “little” traditions, about Sanskritization and its variants, 
about the role of classical models and meanings in a polyglot, vernacular 
world, about bhaAti as a counter-system to orthodox Hinduism, and alx^ut 
the hidden alternative discourses of Untouchables, poet-saints, and women 
in the subcontinent. Still, though it is tempting to see history as necessity, 
there would have been no way to predict, say in 1980, that this past decade 
would have seen an immense flowering of scholarship in South Asia folk- 
loristics. Here it must be acknowledged that the sociology of this develop- 
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ment involves, at least in part, a kind of internal diseiplinary restlessness, 
\^^hich led many of the finest minds in anthropology^ linguistics, com- 
parative religion, and Indology to become renegades in their own disci- 
plines and ltK)k to folkloric materials for new energies to bring to their 
areal concerns. 

Here the two streams come together, for this move to the margins 
within several divseiplinary fields in the South Asian area converged w'ith a 
rich period in the ongoing dialogue of folkloristics, discussed above, creat- 
ing a juncture between a scries of classic problems in an areal field and a 
scries of new debates and discoveries in a disciplinary field. Many of the 
contributors to this volume have been part of this happy circumstance, and 
their work builds on problems and issues from both streams of scholar- 
ship. But like all original scholarship, the essays in this volume arc not 
simply mechanical products of the encounter between folkloristics and 
South Asian studies in the late 1970s and 1980s. These essays also extend 
our understanding of key issues and problems, both for South Asianists 
and for folklore ‘‘at large." Of course, it might be noted at this point that 
disciplinary concepts, especially in the human sciences, never represent the 
“vic\\' from nowhere," and always represent the crystallization of empirical 
work in particular places, which by a mixture of quality, serendipity, and 
academic politics, become seen as “thcory-at-large," for a while (Appadu- 
rai 1986). Then, thcory-at-large moves on, because work done in new areas 
creates new' configurations of theory and method to which scholars work- 
ing in yet other areas will have to respond. 

We believe that this volume and the recent ones that precede it repre- 
sent such a moment in the spatial politics of disciplinary development. It is 
nor that these essays turn the study of folklore, or any part of it, on its 
head. Rather, they are invitations to those who work on “general" theory 
to take note of the tw ists that attend their concerns in this kKality. Not all 
work can issue such a challenge. But work that is carefully contextualized, 
and is aware of developments elsewhere, invites the folklorist “at large" to 
rethink the politics of citation. Building on the major volumes in South 
Asian folklore that have preceded them, these essays should help in a radi- 
cal reconfiguration of the master terms of folklore scholarship, terms that 
otherwise tend to become quipkiy normalized, as if they had become part 
of everyone’s common sense, and contained the strange epistemological 
privilege of the “view from nowhere.” On matters of gender, of genre, and 
of the dynamics of long-term cultural reproduction, South Asian work 
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in folklore studies needs to be seen not as more data to be digested, but 
as potentially interrogating existing disciplinary understandings framed 
around data from other major cultural areas. 

Thus, these essays stand at an interesting conjuncture of place and the- 
ory in folkloristics, a conjuncture which can be savored only in its specifics. 
In this introduction, we point to a few major themes that run through the 
essays and provide a brief guide to the contents of the volume. Far be it 
from us to claim that the way we have organized the essays is the only 
fH^ssiblc way. Yet, some essays do speak more forcefully to one another 
than others. So we have divided the contributions into three seaions, each 
consisting of five chapters; one on gender, one on genre, and one on tradi- 
tion. These sections arc followed by an afterword. What follows is a brief 
discussion of each of the seaions. 


Gender ^ 

The essays on gender (by Ramanujan, Mills, Grima, Gold, and Claus) are 
about men and women, and also about gender, taken as a problem of relat- 
ing, of contrast, and of relationships between ethnobiological categories. 
Each of the essays spins gender out in a different direction, yet they reso- 
nate with one another in interesting ways, while filling a geographical gap 
in the growing literature on gender studies. 

The last decade and a half have seen the U.S. publication of one major 
bibliography and several collections of feminist folklore scholarship, en- 
deavoring to integrate the subject of gender with folkloristics (de Caro 
198.^; Farrer 1975; Iordan and Kal^ik 1985; special issues of Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore ( ioo|. Journal of Folklore Research [25]), but almost none of this 
work cast its gaze east of Suez. De Caro’s bibliography, listing 1,664 items, 
identifies only 19 which deal dircaly wid\ cither India or Nepal, one of 
which is a general bibliography on Indian women, and three others being 
general works on women dedicated to some geographic region. Certainly 
there is a great deal more published work pertinent to women and folklore 
in South Asia, but it has remained relatively obscure to American folklor- 
ists who arc not St^uth Asianists. No doubt much older material concerned 
with the portrayal of women and/or women as folk artists and performers 
exists in collections that are not indexed in such a way as to make that con- 
tent obvious to a nonspecialist. Even Marta Weigle’s far-reaching com- 
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parativc studies on women and mythology (1982, 1989) make only passing 
mention of Indie mythology, despite such recent provocative comparatist 
work as that of O’Flaherty (1980). 

South Asian folklorists and textually oriented anthropologists have 
nonetheless produced a number of recent studies of fundamental interest 
to Western folklorists concerned with gender. In Another Harmony (Black- 
burn and Ramanujan 1986) alone, seven out of nine contributions sub- 
stantively and innovativcly address gender issues. Of particular interest in 
juxtaposition to Western theoretical developments (e.g., StcKltje 1988) is 
the consideration that patriarchal structure in South Asia is not the prod- 
uct of colonial presence, yet colonial and postcolonial experience is crucial 
to current developments in gender roles and the expressive systems which 
both reflect and partly constitute the gendered nature of social life. The 
female aspect of deity is abundantly represented in South Asian traditions 
and for this reason, among others, the current study of gender issues in 
vSouth Asian folklore has no trouble, pace French feminism, turning up 
examples of women as gazing and enunciating subjects, not just as gazed- 
upon objects (cf. Ramanujaif, Wadley, Claus, and Egnor in Another Har^ 
nwny; Ramanujan, Trawick, Grima, Mills, Claus, Flueckiger, this volume). 
It is to be hoped both that South Asianists can turn their attention more 
systematically to an assessment of Eurocentric feminist theory apropos of 
folk (and now public) culture and that\the present volume, together with 
work already in print, will make South Asian expressive traditions and 
scholarly activities more accessible for the enlargement of American and 
European folklorists’ perspectives on gender issues. 

The division of social roles along gender lines is, of course, nothing 
new to the social sciences. But the role that gender plavs in performance is 
still a fertile area of exploration. Limon and Young (1986) predicted, accu- 
rately, with regard to the essays anthologized here, that gender should and 
would become a central focus for future folklore studies. Ciender ideology 
is such a basic resource in the making of all kinds of cultural meanings that 
virtually no chapter in this collection can prcKced without reference to it. 
Besides the chapters gathered in Part I of this volume, explicitly, entitled 
“Gender: Voices and Lives,” several others in the anthology take gender as 
a central issue, including those of Hiltcbeitel, Salomon, and Flueckiger. 

The role of gender in cultural expression is so basic and pervasive as to 
defy generalization beyond an observation of its pervasiveness, but a rough 
topical division might be made between scholarly considerations of gender 
in the act of performance (including not only performers, but also audi- 
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cnce composition and differential response) and repnesentations of gender 
roles in the “texts” as performed. Clearly, neither of these areas of interest 
can be addressed without addressing the other; in particular, attention to 
gender in the organization of performances may help to reveal, as it does 
in several of these essays, alternative voices and points of view in verbal art 
productions (the “texts”) and in their indigenous interpretations. Alter- 
native voices are a topic never far from the center of attention throughout 
this volume; gender is one of the basic parameters of alterity. 

As Ramanujan reminds us in his essay on south Indian folktales in 
Part I, the predominance of a dicme in the expicssivc culture of one sub- 
group does not preclude its popularity in other groups, but interpretations 
of narrative themes and images may vaty widely bcwccn subgroups. 
Ramanujan defines “women’s tales" as tales told by and centered around 
women, which does not preclude male exposure to and interest in them. A 
general tjhcme such as fate, worked out in a fictional woman s life in his 
first example, has relevance for both w'omen and men. In the example he 
presents, the theme of separation and suffering, dramatically rendered, as- 
cribes the heroine’s suffering not to character or karma, but to "'Mother 
Fate." The untangling of a fated life is often accomplished by the heroine 
recounting her misfortunes within the tale, a recounting which makes her 
a person, according to Ramanujan’s interpretation. In this regard, whether 
Tamil (Trawick), Kannada (Ramanujan), or Paxto (Grima), women’s per- 
sonal narratives may be seen to share the general function of recapitulation 
in fictional narratives; the construction of a self. Referring to a story about 
an old widow wliose mental and bodily functions deteriorate precisely be- 
cause she is not able to tell anyone her story, Ramanujan points out that 
“the whole tale is the tale of her acquiring her story, makinq a person of her, 
making a silent person a speakin/f woman'''' (p. 42, our emphasis). Bcncdictc 
Grima, w hose essay is included in this section, suggests the same about the 
function oitapos narratives. Fictional talcs and narratives grounded in con- 
crete personal experiences overlap in these examples, suggesting that fan- 
tasy and reality often address similar concerns. Thus, normative biological 
categories such as gender and culturally constructed ones such as genre, 
are not as taxonomically distinct as one might presume, for as Ramanujan 
reminds us in his contribution, “genders arc genres.” Finding a personal 
voice in male-dominated galaxies of possibilities seems to be at the center 
of female-related gender issues in the general study of folklore (cf. also 
Mills, this volume), as well as in the description and analysis of the 
emergent production of genres. 
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Margaret Trawick (whose chapter in Part II is discussed at greater 
length in the following section), also bridges the gap between emotionally 
laden accounts of individual experience and geqre pr^uction. She detects a 
tangible transformation between life and song: sung clarifies and strength- 
ens certain life events, in this case fragmentation and suffering in human 
relationships. The song of an Untouchable Tamil woman (analyzed by 
Trawick), and the ^ha m performances of Paxtun women discussed by 
Grima, reconfigure the relations between social margins and centers, supe- 
riors and subordinates. The thematic congruences among these essays 
challenge us to seek a fine-grained comparativism that can take simultane- 
ous account of gender with caste, clas 5 , or ethnicity as conjoined determi- 
nants of women’s lived experience and self-representations. Along parallel 
thematic lines, Heston (discussed in the next section) notes the pervasively 
tragic themes of separation peculiar to Paxto chapbook romances, com- 
posed and performed by men, in contrast to the happy endings popular in 
Persian, for instance. 

Three of the chapters in Part I cohere around this point, the construc- 
tion of an experiential or moral self, or both, through autobiographical 
narrative; the particularities of the selves so constructed remain grounded 
in local cultural preoccupations which, as Ramanujan points out in distin- 
guishing the causal role of fate (in stories) from the invocadon of kartm 
(in other types of daily verbal exchanges), may actually encompass rather 
divergent world views (cf, Abu-Lughod 1986). These counter-systems may 
operate in different spheres of one person’s expressive life, or differentially 
among different subgroups, including male and fernale. Ramanujan’s obser- 
vation that marriage is often the concluding point of male-centered adven- 
ture talcs, and the starting point of female-centered ones, can be extended to 
other traditions (cf Mills, this volume, 1983, 1985 for similar patterns in a 
corpus of oral tales from western Afghanistan). 

Mills addresses issues raised by Ramanujan concerning the gendered 
distribution of folktale themes, but also points out that the gendered divi- 
sion of access to expressive media (in this case, reading and writing, cas- 
sette tape recorders) must be taken into account to ass^ differences in 
men’s and women’sroral performances, the stylistics, genesis, jUid distri- 
bution of oral genres and subgenres. Technological transformations can be 
expected to change women’s exposure to different types of performative 
speech, even within the funaioning institution of pardah. The effea of 
this new exposure on the gendered differentiation of speech styles, how- 
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ever, cannot be expected to be a mechanical one, since gendered differ- 
entiation of speech styles is part of a larger system of gendered cultural 
distinctions, and is not simply driven by technology. 

Themes of gender roles and the ambivalence of power, rather differ- 
ently handled, arc also evident in the Rajasthani Gopi Chand narrative ex- 
plored by Ann Grodzins Gold. It is not clear to King Gopi Chand, as hero, 
whether remaining a householder or becoming a renunciant is the appro- 
priate path (cf also Blackburn, this volume, on the discussion of transcen- 
dence and balance in a Tamil folk Ratndyam). Gopi Chand is compelled by 
the terms of his birth to become a yogi, but, unlike his guru, he has experi- 
enced b<nh the attached and the detached life, and for him the choice re- 
mains real. Attachment is evoked by ‘‘women, especially beloved women” 
(wife and sister) who “cause him, weeping, to cling to^e world he must 
leave — a world of mortality in which love is illusion but no less potent for 
being so” (Gold, p. 102). 

I'Hcsc attachments, and the episode of a contest between the yogis 
and a group of malevolent female magicians, provide a dual vision of 
mayaj illusion which is also creative power in ways that are distinctly fe- 
male. Gold presents these facets of illusion or maya as an inherent property 
of women (viewed from a male perspective) and put into motion by them. 
The creations of female maya are tangibly real, with enduring conse- 
quences, countered only by superior male creative forces. 

Peter Claus’s chapter extends the discussion of indigenous interpreta- 
tion by exploring the relevance of certain genres of traditional fictional 
narratives from Tulu-speaking south Karnataka to local conceptualizations 
of kinship and gender relations. But these are not the timeless, architec- 
tonic conceptualizations of kinship which predominated in the older ana- 
lytic ethnographies. In Claus’s observation of the relationship between 
story and history, oral narrative often draws on the conflicts experienced 
by people in their day-to-day lives. The Tulu paddana describes and com- 
ments upon the explosively real tension that exists between podderu groups, 
consisting of brother-sister siblings sets, which remind us that gender is 
not just a matter of conjugal relations, though a conjugal power struggle 
figures largely in the paddana examples that Claus examines. Authorial 
voice is also at issue here, as in several of the chapters in this volume. Al- 
though the performer is a woman, the story, according to the female au- 
dience’s evaluation of the temale main character’s actions, warns against 
female defiance of male dominance in Tulu society. Women’s performances 
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cannot be mechanically assumed to stand in counterposition to male- 
dominated ideologies. As Ramanujan suggests, system and counter-system 
may be expressed in different domains of speech performance. 

Claus invites us to pay close attention to the context of paddana per- 
formance in order to interpret its multiple meanings. The paddana is a 
cross-gender genre that has the intertextual sense and force of a ballad in 
some situations, an epic in others, or a tale in still others. The generic des- 
ignation, paddana^ encompasses a number of distina song forms, which 
allows the story structure and content to vary as the situation demands. 
Claus’s identification of genre, subgenre, and sub-subgenre relics upon a 
detailed exploration of the diversity of]>crformancc contexts. 


Genre 

As Claus’s chapter in Part I demonstrated, genre is a taxonomic problem, 
but not merely classification is at stake (Abrahams 1976; Gossen 1971; Voigt 
1980). As a problem of ethnopoctics (Hymes 1971, 1981; Tedlock 1986), 
genre analysis is also a metafolkloristic problem (Dundcs 1966), because 
central to the study of narrative expressions is the understanding of what 
system of expressions they fit into locally (Ben- Amos 1976). Without such 
an understanding, we misclassify. And when we misclassify, we misunder- 
stand and distort. 

With a few major exceptions (c.g.. Boas 1914; Malinowski 1926), 
genre analysis, however critical it may be to a holistic understanding of 
expressive culture, was not a pressing issue in the anthropological and folk- 
loristic study of verbal art until fairly recently, owing to ongoing spurious 
assumptions concerning the unified nature of tradition (cf. Honko 1968, 
Ben-Amos 1976). Such misunderstandings led to homogeneous, static, and 
cross-cultural models of genres based on Eurocentric literary notions of 
aesthetic form and sociologically construed ideal types. But the essays in 
Part II, by Flueckiger, Wadley, Trawick, Salomon, and Heston, address 
the problematics of genre in context in a variety of ways and contribute 
important South Asian generic information to the further comparative re- 
finement of this elusive problem that has preoccupied folklorii^tics “at- 
large” for the past few decades. 

Joyce Flueckigcr’s discussion of genre and community in Chhattis- 
garh points out ways in which the claiming of different forms of folk ver- 
bal art is a part of self-perceived, regional identity, and the ways in which 
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genres so claimed then form systems. The in common statements, 
such as “We dance the sua muT or “we sing songs at our weddings,” be- 
comes problematical. Proprietary claims to traditional verbal arts cannot 
be taken as transparent identifications of actual practitioners: they are actu- 
ally much more than that, operating, with actual performance, across 
boundaries of gender and caste to articulate regional and other forms of 
community identity. Flueckiger's perspective yields not only a refreshingly 
flexible approach to genre but also an equally supple model for community 
identification. For instance, she captures differences in male and female 
tendencies to claim genres which they do nt)t in fact perform, and reflects 
on the possible grounds for those differences in concepts of community 
inflected by gender, including caste membership. 

The performance forms themselves arc changing Us the settings for 
performance and the region’s economic and demographic picture change. 
Genre designations arc also problematical: genres arc seen to be clustered 
not by similarities of form but by social categories of practitioners (unmar- 
ried girls, married women, men) in indigenous thought. As these groups’ 
expectations for themselves transform under changing social and economic 
conditions, their claims to particular genres also shift. Nontraditional per- 
formances and performance settings arc emerging, sometimes more evi- 
dently in action than in folk reflection. Increasing school-based literacy, 
with its concomitant expectations for appropriate status behavior, and the 
emergence of mass media (video halls, All-India Radio performances of 
sua n^) compete with older traditions of public performance. Perfor- 
mance forms related to ritual, such as sua nac, arc being simultaneously 
privatized (as newly literate girls decline to perform outside their 

own neighborhoods) and commodified (through decontextualized radio 
performance). 'Fhe Candaini epic, claimed as a distinctively Chhattisgarhi 
form, is also undergoing changes in caste of performers, preferred fonns of 
performances (from dual-voice sung recitation to ndca dance dramas), lan- 
guage of performance, musical style, and perhaps story line (though the 
latter is hard to trace in a tradition with no literate modality). Audience 
composition is becoming more inclusive, as the epic is claimed as a re- 
gional property. 

FluecUgcr’s concept of regional isogenres helps organize a systematic 
discussion of variation within complex multigenre systems. It might be 
scaled up, and its limits tested, in application to discussions of trans- 
rcgional phenomena such as qawwali or classically derived epic perfor- 
mance {Mah^hamta and Ramayana; cf. Brenneis, Blackburn, Hiltebeitel, 
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this volume). The flexibility of her model responds to the fluidity of tradi- 
tion in Chhattisgarh, a fluidity which no (xjrtrayal of South Asian expres- 
sive culture can aflbrd to ignore. 

Susan Wadley’s chapter., while not primarily concerned with historical 
change, opens up the question of the simultaneous presence of multiple 
genres within an established (in this case, epic) performance form, and 
poses basic questions about the differential impact on listeners of distinct 
modalities of performance. Whereas Peter Claus demonstrated (Part I) the 
interrelationships between genre and siKial ideology determining the mes- 
sage of the text, Wadlcy observes how the dialectic among the prose nar- 
rative and the melody, sung text and instrumentation, operates in the 
audience s miiltichanneled reception of a coherent communicative event. 
In this light, she explores the dynamics of genre shifts during dhola epic 
performance. The dhold (a chanted couplet) is skillfully manipulated by the 
singer to ftxus attention on critical points in the story. The singer has a 
number of alternative paths that he might take in constructing his perfor- 
mance, which he creatively utilizes to convey certain essential truths about 
the content of the narrative.* Drawing on the work of Bloch (1974) and 
Wheelock (1982) on ritual language, Wadley seeks to tease out the logic of 
genre shifts, esjx'cially movements between vsong and prose. Wadley .sees 
prose as more explanatory or information-oriented, song as more situating 
and contextual, but she is cautious not to overemphasize the di.stinction, 
recognizing that formal fanguage can wform and well as poiom (Gill 
1987). vShe concurs with WheekKk that the intention of the speaker ulti- 
mately determines a crucial distinction in the making of meaning. 

Wadicy’s attention to musical texture as well as prosody in sung dhold 
invites us to reflect on po.ssible extensions of this investigation to, for ex- 
ample, the examination of Tulu paddanas (see C'laus, this volume) with 
regard to musical texture, along with the relationship of x erbal content and 
social structural ideology. Wadley’s vision of epic as characterized by the 
constant shifting and manipulation of genres might help us luiderstand 
why the overarching category of paddana can be underst(M)d in so many 
ways. Her complex view of meaning-making in epic offers a gijncral per- 
spective on the openness of traditional texts, an impi)rrant elernent to be 
taken into consideration in case studies of scxial change and concomitant 
changes in emotionally laden expressive systems. 

The rise of mass media and popular culture challenges our under- 
standings of the role of the individual in cultural pnxkiction and reprcxiuc- 
tion, at the same time that postcolonial energies arc Ix-ing invested in the 
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empowerment of previously unheard voices. At the ethnographic level, life 
history (especially in its traditional forms) stands revealed as a powerful 
genre for communicating personal experience and points of view, as well 
as for delineating generic cultural configurations. Given the history of bi- 
ography in the modern era in the West, Western readers might normally 
expect an individual's life story to reflect feelings and attitudes of an indi- 
vidual (as defined in our culture) relating the events. Margaret Trawick’s 
paper points out some limitations in our received notions of autobiogra- 
phy. As she tells us, her informant Cxvi’s life history speaks more about 
other people than about herself. Nevertheless, Trawick argues that we can 
learn much about Cevi’s own life as an Untouchable lamil Paraiyar through 
her relationships to other actors in the narrative. Trawick observes that ar- 
tistic performance might be understtxxl as an intensified exprc.ssion of the 
performer’s experienced life (pp. 224, 242). In Trawick’s case, reality and 
fiction c^onverge in interesting ways, not unlike the concerns expressed by 
Ramanujan and Grima in Part 1 . Items of a performer’s repertoire may also 
reflect perst^nal experience through the choice of specific items to sing. 

By focusing on the artistic composition and scxiolinguistic texture of 
the life history text, Trawick discoVxTs an interesting set of parallels be- 
tween ("evi s delivery style and her life. The core around which the nar- 
rativc revolves is the problem of hopelessness related to Untouchable 
status. Trawick suggests that in Cevi’s life stor\\ "‘to be in the house” means 
to be stable and secure (p. 2^7), a theme that both Grima and Gold also 
uncover in their discussions of departures and separations as undesirable 
experiences in women’s self-portrayals. While Van Gennep (i960 [1909]) 
and l urner (1969, i9'"4b'» have treated transitory ritual status of sep- 

aration as conditions defying definition with (at least putatively) uncertain 
consequences, Gevi’s uncertainty is chronic, her future not just peri(xli- 
cally liminal or even hminoid (in Turner's terminologx^ cf Bynum 1984), 
but incontrovertibly marginal and insecure as she moves about from place 
to place, trying to secure a place of her own. 

Uncertainty takes the form of ambivalence and illusion in the Bengali 
Baul songs of Lalan Fakir that C 'arol Salomon examines in her essay. Like 
(cf Qureshi 1986), the aims of Baul songs are, variously, religious 
instruction and the inducement of mystical experience (the mix of the nvo 
depending on the degree of initiation of the hearer; cf Wadley s discussion 
of representational and relational meanings, this volume). But many of the 
present hearers of Baul songs, now claimed as a national pixtry, appreciate 
them aesthetically, as clusters of poetic images, w ithout grasping their 
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propositional content to any degree, or subscribing to the particular devo- 
tional path which they enigmatically map (Capwell 1986). The pithy song 
lyrics themselves quite often mock religious authority and learning as il- 
lusory. At most, haul satyit ambivalently presents a path to follow toward 
enlightenment through the use of paradox. The musical poetry of the 
Hauls acts as a vehicle for paradoxical and elliptical statements that refer 
not only to cosmological doctrines but also to practices meant to embody 
those doctrines, some of which arc highly repugnant to the noninitiated 
apprcciators of Haul songs. As in Cevi’s songs of complaint, points of view 
unacceptable to some powerful sectors of the audience arc presented in 
veiled or enigmatic form (cf. Radncr and Lanscr 1987)- 

Baul songs, transmission, and singing practices also aid in maintain- 
ing the canonical status of the texts themselves. As Salomon points out, 
performers of Lalan’s songs strive to adlierc as closely as possible to the 
original texts in order to present Lalan’s message accurately (and paradoxi- 
cally?) as the tradition allows. The intentional ambiguity of I.alan’s songs 
stems ultimately from the difficulty of achieving mystical awareness, the 
Haul path appearing ineffable to its adherents (but all too physical to its 
detractors). Lalan depicts this incffability by employing a symbolic me- 
dium of word play, presenting paradoxical riddles which nonetheless, in 
Salomon’s analysis, yield to specific (though often multiple) symbolic in- 
terpretation. For the genres, or subgenres (to follow Claus’s lead), of 
dhhdha and heyali, conveniently translated in English as “riddle,” arc more 
like Zjcn koam (Zug 1967), rhetorical questions that do not necessarily re- 
quire an answer. One of the aims of Lalan’s songs is didactic, it seems: the 
listener must struggle to work out his or her own answer to the enigmatic 
proposition without aid from the questioner. As Salomon demonstrates, 
such answers become possible only with intimate and specific knowledge 
of doctrines that arc themselves paradoxical. Salomon relates the possible 
dual meanings of the often contrary words and concepts employed to the 
philosophical ideals which most likely motivated Lalan to use them. She 
keeps in mind the eclectic origins of these concepts in Hindu, Sufi, and 
Buddhist thought, a key to their ambiguity and paradox. Lalan’s choice of 
homely metaphors — images of fishing, farming, and sailing — brii|gs the 
project of synthesis into the daily, concrete world of his audience without 
diminishing its complexity. The resulting literature brings together and re- 
interprets different levels of tradition so that its appeal is broad and sus- 
tained, among people of different religious beliefs, over a hundred years of 
dramatic social change. 
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Wilma Heston’s chapter, “Footpath Poets of Peshawar,” provides an- 
other case study regarding the transmission of verse. As she points out, 
studies of such literature to date have concentrated on thematic ^alysis 
rather than on creation, transmission, production, and distribution (and 
by inference, audience reception) of South Asian traditions (pp. 305-6). 
Heston focuses on the historically identified Bazaar of the Storytellers in 
Peshawar as the still-current center of Paxto language popular literature 
publishing. From it she traces patterns of marketing and secondary centers 
of production of cassette and chapbook romances. Heston found a contin- 
uous interaction between oral and written song and print in Peshawar (cf. 
also Mills, this volume). Additionally, some forms of Paxto poetry sold on 
the footpaths arc not indebted to classical Persian models, whereas others, 
such as carbaytiy differ substantially from Persian prototypes. The dy- 
namics of Paxto poetic genres disseminated in print and sound recording 
cannot ]t>c understood as simply the peripheral derivatives of a classical 
tradinon. 

As Heston observes, music is as integral to the performance of qi^^a 
narratives as it is to dholoy qawmli, and ^azal, but the specifics of that 
musical dimension remain to be explored. The data that Heston provides 
offer insights into die cottage industry of cassette production and the 
changing nature of the authorial claims of poets and the charisma of per- 
formers. Heston observes that, prior to the cassette boom, transmission 
was predominantly oral in an overwhelmingly nonlitcratc community. 
Now, as a result of the onslaught of cassettes, we arc confronted with a 
blurred line between personal/direct and impersonal/mass media transmis- 
sion. On the basis of interviews with poets recorded in recent years, we 
know that certain singers and poets learned their craft from records, cas- 
settes, and films, or w'cre at least motivated by these models. Such singer- 
poets themselves may later become researchers, valuing the felt historicity 
of dicir .subject matter enough to seek out the location where a stor\' is said 
to have taken place in order to get the facts straight from local (oral) 
authorities. 

The advent of the cassette, as Heston and Manuel (in the next sec- 
tion) show, has had a powerful impact not only on die dissemination of 
sung material but also on the styles of individual performers. Cassette mar- 
keting and packaging can be seen as a continuation of the chapbook tradi- 
tion in one sense, since packaging has a problematical relationship to 
contents. Apart from entertainment genres, Roy Mottahedch (1985) has 
shown how cassettes can serve as a pow^crftil force in mobilizing people 
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during times of crisis in another Islamic context; David Edwards (1987a, b) 
traces similar uses of cassettes in the Afghan revolution. It seems likely that 
mass media, especially cassettes, will emerge elsewhere in South Asia as 
media for engaging individuals in political discourse; their cheapness of 
production and ease of amateur duplication provide for fluid communica- 
tion from grassroots to mass-audience arenas and back. 


Tradition 

Tradition is a term which has now become fashionable t(^ deconstruct, llie 
Hobsbawm and Ranger volume The Invention of Tradition (19855) is per- 
haps the strongest push in this direction. But tradition has been generally 
studied and problematized elsewhere (Shils 1981; Ben-Amos 1984), while 
the excesses of the Fiobsbawm and Ranger argument have recently been 
tempered by Abrahams (1986). The critique of tradition as a fixed and natu- 
ral bedrock or backdrop against which change unfiilds has rightly been criti- 
cized, along with such related concepts as authenticity (cf. Adorno 1964; 
Appadurai, this volume; Handler and Saxton 1988). Yet societies do mani- 
fest certain configurations because they have come to be shaped in certain 
ways, not just by values and beliefs but by styles and genre conventions. 
The chapters in Part III all concern the landscape against which the prob- 
lem of tradition, especially in a complex civilization, must be undcrst<x)d. 
This landscape consists of widespread and more local forms, the lon^fue du~ 
rie and the brief performance, the certainties of histories and the illusions 
of narrative. The chapters by Manuel, Brenneis, Blackburn, Hiltebeitel, 
and Narayana Rao and Shulman all concern tradition, loosely imagined, 
but in very diterent ways. 

Peter Manuel’s research addresses quite specifically the relationship 
between changing social structure and changes in musical genres, in this 
case, the \ivd\x ^azal. Manuel argues that, along with the decline of In- 
dian feudal scKiety and its patronage system and the emergence of capi- 
talism, the advent of industrial technology', especially mass medi 4 (radio 
and recordings), has affected virtually every aspect of the developftient of 
urban Indian music. He nkes jjhnzal as a special case for historical exami- 
nation, because it is as [popular now as it was in the nineteenth ceniury. 
The transition from concert to ca.ssette, from salon to concert hall, demon- 
strates the plasticity of thL\shazal, its ability to expand and adapt over time 
to meet the aesthetic demands of the growing urban audience. One reason 
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for the genre’s adaptability might be tlie fact that a canonical aesthetic code 
for its pertbrmance never developed; yet the audience has always had ex- 
pectations which were utilized in the past, as in the present, to evaluate 
performances. 

As audience aesthetics change, performers must meet new demands 
or fade from popularity. At the same time, new technologies (such as am- 
plification) facilitate new styles of performance (reflective, crooning inti- 
macy at 95 decibels). The ghazal succeeded in bridging the gap between 
the tastes of the educated urban elite and those of the mostly illiterate 
working class. The Urdu ghazal, like the Paxto and Urdu narrative ro- 
mances called (Heston, this volume; Pritchett 1985), may owe part of 
its cachet to its Pcrso-Arabic roots. Drawing on literary, religious, and oral 
sources, the genres were able to generate an appeal gutting across social 
divisions and historical periods. 

Manuel shows how the ghazal diversified into a ‘"continuum of styles” 
after flic Initial impact of commercial gramophone recordings, but then 
became more generic as producers began to grasp its broad-based appeal. 
Yet wliilc the ghazal may have become more homogeneous as it became 
mass-produced in films and recordings, there was a concomitant develop- 
ment of levels of complexit)'. Especially as cassettes, cheap to produce and 
easier to duplicate and listen to in a variety of settings, began to take over 
the music market from gramophone recordings, greater diversification ap- 
peared in sales and prcxluction because cottage cassette industries could 
address diverse needs of subgroups of consumers. Cx>mpared with the qi^a 
romance narrative, which also has a double life in cassette recordings and 
popular print (Heston, this volume), ihegbazal is a compaa form with an 
emphasis on oral performance and highly personal emotive impact; yet the 
ghazal itself enters the realm of the fantastic in its important role in Hindi 
film. The filmi ghazal, in its elaborately visual frame, invites temporar)' en- 
trance into a world that is enchanted and posed as unique and alien to the 
everyday lives and commonsense experiences familiar to its mass audience. 
But film, expensively mass-prcxiuced, is a primary faaor in the homoge- 
nization of modern gh azal. 

Donald Brenneis’s essay considers diachronicity and spatial move- 
ment in an analysis of cultural diversity and the stories a community tells 
itself/ With regard to east Indians in Fiji, he asks, how does knowledge get 
transmitted in a community far removed from its self-perceived origins? 
Docs tradition in such a community disintegrate or innovate? Brenneis’s 
model emphasizes not cultural loss of tradition, as many of Fiji’s indige- 
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nous cast Indian population would express it, but an exploration of the 
discourse which leads to “conceptualizing culture.” Brenneis examines in- 
novation rather than simple continuity in order to highlight the active role 
people play in the social construction of tradition (cf Handler and Lin- 
nckin 1984). Brenneis reiterates that in p)crformancc, it is not just the per- 
formers who arc actively engaged as interpreters, critics, and respondents, 
but the audience as well. All parties contribute to the shaping of successful 
performance events. 

Brenneis describes the total configuration of Fiji Indian aesthetics as a 
complex of factors in three dimensions: performance, emotion, and expe- 
rience, linked by the indigenous concept of bhav, which has an Indian 
philosophical precedent and is itself a conjunction of feeling and display 
(Gerow 1977). In exploring the concept of bhav and the pertV)rmance forms 
known as kavpali and in Fiji, Brenneis reveals that even though Fiji 
Indians place great emphasis on the canonical status of printed texts used 
in performance and the historically Indian origin of expressive mexies, 
their understandings of such texts and performances and their interpretive 
goals and performance settings, differ markedly from the corresponding 
Indo- Pakistani understandings of the parent institutions and concepts, not 
to mention the expectations for emotional and intellectual engagement 
with them. Differences in performance context, in particular, arc critical 
to understanding the nexus of text, performer, and audience. 

Stuart Blackburn, drawing on one of the most variegated and per- 
vasive of Hindu India's religious storytelling traditions, the Ramdyana, 
undertakes to understand how classical religious tenets are incorporated 
into the quite different world view of a ItKal or folk tradition. His thesis is 
that the classical devotional theolog\' of perfection gives w'ay to a principle 
of balance, which results in the construction of powerful ironies over and 
around the philosophical structure of the classical source text, Kampan's 
Tamil Rdmdyana. The ItKal interpretation mmdvatdr (the Rama incar- 
nation) does not merge the classical ideal of perfection with the folk con- 
ception of balance, but accentuates their difference. This equilibrium, and 
its interruptions, arc expressed bt>th by subtle adjustments in the narrative 


plot and by the visual array of puppets on the performance stage. Accord- 
ing to Bl^|iUli9iq0^jh?^^sical concept of the avatar as presented by Kam- 
pan^lolates the b;(Sfiy^nciples of the Itxral world view'.” The reworking 
f c^flme classical concepti^^' the avatar into a balanced world view results 
a ercative t<m^n be^cw bhakti and folk streams of Indian culture, 
^ch crc^*c tension ar 3 [)| |its to what Jonathan Z. Smith (1982) has 
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termed ""situational incongruity” in religion, a context in which a preexist- 
ing set of beliefs no longer makes sense. When this happens, the incon- 
gruity in question must be creatively altered to flourish and expand. 
Blackburn presents an elegantly expanded example of the alternation of 
folk and classical value systems, a topic previously invoked by Ramanujan 
(Section I). Blackburn’s example, like Ramanujan’s discussion here and 
elsewhere (1986), points out the central importance of shifts in the por- 
trayal of gender relations and roles in the articulation of folk versus classi- 
cal cosmological views. 

Alf Hiltebeitel likewise draws on one of Hindu India’s most pervasive 
themes, the veneration of DraupadI, to examine the folk-classical relation- 
ship in India with particular reference to her cult in Tamilnadu. Ultimately 
he raises the issue of the need for a pan-Indian perspective (an admittedly 
huge undertaking) for the fullest understanding of the genesis and integ- 
rity of local forms. While Hiltebeitel feels that certain themes, such as 
DraupJtdfs hair and sarees, link regional epics, he concludes that if there is 
a ""folk Mahabhdrata,^ it cannot be monolithic because it has no proto- 
type. Hiltebeitel thus asks how the classical Mahdhhdrata is transmitted 
and performed, and how themes difluse from the pan-Indian tradition into 
the vernaculars and vice versa (cf. Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986, ‘"Intro- 
duction”; Ramanujan 1986). 

Hiltebeitel concurs with Blackburn and Ramanujan in recognizing 
the potential in local folk traditions for autonomous and even opposing 
interpretations of the vision of a parallel classical text. The akamipuram 
distinction explored by Ramanujan (1986) serves Hiltebeitel in his analysis 
of local Mahdhhdrata performances as fittingly located at the puram (pub- 
lic spectacle) end of the privatc/public schema: if read in the home, the 
Mahdhhdrata is said to cause domestic conflict, whereas the Rdnidyana 
conduces to family harmony. (Claus’s argument might, however, place 
some limits on the applicability of Ramanujan’s schema; see Claus, this 
volume.) Hiltebeitel, like Claus and Wadley, presents material that con- 
founds any mechanical approach to folklore genres. As he shows, epics are 
intertcxtual, especially conducive to incorporating such other genres as 
riddles, tales, proverbs, and songs (cf. also Korom 1989b). The study of 
multiple lines of transmission must therefore be multigeneric, as Hilte- 
beitcl suggests. Furthermore, multigeneric performance formally accom- 
modates within itself a diversity, and perhaps contestation, among the 
voices used in what Ramanujan calls the ""construction of consciousness.” 
The exploration of the polysemy of epic performances will be served by 
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systematic attention to their complexities (cf. Lutgendorf 1986; Wadlcy, 
this volume). 

In their contribution, Velchcru Narayana Rao and David Shulman 
also address the folk-classical relationship, in the most literary-historical 
oifering in the volume. They find a strong, albeit ambivalent, relationship 
between south Indian folk stories and the courtly literature of the Nayaka 
period in late sixteenth- and seventcenth-cenrary Tamilnadu. They suggest 
that a folk counter-system with its own autonomous logic comments upon 
the courtly literature and fonctions not simply as a derivative foil to the 
classic tradition, or in dismissive satirical fashion, but as parody, which si- 
multaneously sustains and critiques courtly values. Historically, the au- 
thors see the parodic commcntar\' as part of a cultural trend associated 
with a bundle of other social changes occurring during the Nayaka period. 
Nayaka-period folk literature, suggest Narayana Rao and Shulman, pre- 
sents a well-known theme in Indian tales, namely, the unforeteilable future 
of kingship through role reversal, and also a counter-vision of power in- 
formed by ambivalence and sustained by its own illusions, whereas the 
Nayaka literature demonstrates a gradual disintegration of illusion, which 
only briefly becomes reality to make a point. Illusion in Nayaka literature 
recreates itself as only temporarily real, articulated through male manipu- 
lations of caste differences in the illustrative texts given, within which gen- 
der relations arc a basic but secondarv resource. The Navaka farce takes 
illusion apart and puts it back together again. 


In the end, these essays recommend that tradition is an ever-receding 
point of social reference. Tradition is about ‘‘pastness” (Halbwachs 1980 
[1950]) and not just about the past. It is not a positive discourse but a re- 
flective and reflexive one. In it, and through it, societies explore the limits 
of their histories, and replay the points of tension in these histories. It is 
a metadiscourse, which allows the past to cease to be a “scarce iresource” 
(Appadurai 1981) and allows it to become, to borrow an adjeaive from 
ecologists, a renewable resource. Tradition is another zone of Ci)nitestation, 
though not about selves (as with gender) or about forms (as with genre), 
but about temporal boundaries themselves. 

The problem of pastne^s itself changes as the modes of cultural repro- 
duction change. As traditions become mass-prcxiuccd, as cultural artifacts 
become commcxlified, as intimate performances become available to large 
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audiences, the pastness of the present becomes itself a plastic relationship, 
bendable by the forces of singularization (Kopytoft’ 1986) and “commodi- 
fication.” The deep, creative force that now drives the reproduction of 
cultural forms in South Asia, and elsewhere, is the friction between sin- 
gularization and commodification, as the culture industries seek to com- 
modity and domesticate kxal voices, and local voices seek to incorporate 
the very commcxlified forms they are forced to consume. This global can- 
nibalization of sameness and difference constitutes a complex dynamic 
which cannot fully be explored here (but see Appadurai 1990). What is 
worth noting is that tradition, heritage, and authenticity arc all now terms 
proper to a landscape of hetcroglossia and one of intense contestation. 
Such controversy in this volume, is seen in discussions of the ontological 
construction of the self, of genre fluidity, and of the internal politics of 
pastness. 

This volume marks several developments: a further step i*i the new- 
found vigor of South Asian folkloristics; an invitation to savor more of the 
multiplicities of South Asia’s folk voices; and a recognition that these read- 
erly pleasures must co-cxist with the fact that such folkloric prcxluction is 
inevitably political. This politics is not the politics of blcK)d and glory, but 
it is no less political for being about selves, about narrative strategics, and 
about the fictional realities and the realities engendered by fiction. For the 
study of South Asia, this is an important step, bc( uise earlier ct)n\'entions 
of scholarship had striven to keep the heat of politics out of the ccx^l world 
of Indie texts and the gentle warmth of folk expressions. This comforting 
compact between Indology, folklore, and anthropology' has come unglued 
as fieldworkcrs begin to sec the fissures and fractures that characterize the 
links of text to social life, past to present, gender to genre. 

We began this introduction with a reference to the controversy over 
The Satanic Verses by Salman Rushdie. We then cop.diicted the reader 
through some of the terrain covered by this volume. Tlie voices and ex- 
pressions of many South Asian traditions are evoked here, as arc the 
voices and styles of analysts who represent a wide variety of disciplines and 
interpretive stances. No introduction ought to simplity such a hetcro- 
glossic collection and to draw from it any simple moral or model. Yet there 
is a lesson in such a volume, a lesson that is elementary and valuable in a 
world w'hcre literature has Ikcoitic an cKcasion for xenophobia and terror 
on a worldwide scale. The traditions that have developed outside the 
Euro-American aesthetic orbit arc extraordinarily diverse and complex, 
and they do not succumb easily to preconceived ideas of genre, readership. 
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or style. From the materials in this volume, we are reminded that resis- 
tance can be silent or subtextual; that sorrow can be the occasion for en- 
tertainment; that some stories cannot exist if their tellers have not lived 
certain kinds of lives; that some talcs and songs can subvert the common 
sense of their audiences and their performers; that history and illusion 
can be linked in many ironic ways; that mechanical reproduction changes 
but does not erase the politics of voice and genre; that life stories need 
not be about the self. These may not all be startling observations, and this 
volume contains many others. But they arc a reminder that long-standing 
traditions of singing and storytelling outside the West constitute another 
world of textuality, in which the complicities of text, performer, occasion, 
and audience can be as subtle as they are diverse, and can be deeply differ- 
ent from our own. In the afterword, Arjun Appadurai reflects on where 
such considerations might lead, in fiiturc studies of folk expression in 
South Asia. 

Arjun Appadurai 
Frank J. Korom 
Margaret A, Mills 
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Gender: Voices and Lives 





A. K. Ramanujan 


I. Toward a Counter-System: 
Women’s Tales 


Although educated in the Indian “classics” like the Mah^harata, the 
Ran na, the paumnik mythologies, and jO forth, Indians are also ex- 
posed to customs, talcs, and beliefs that may be quite contrary to what 
they /ind in the classics. Thc.se alternative forms embody ways that to- 
gether cncompa.ss the possibilities envisaged by the culture. They may 
present different selections, viewpoints, and solutions, expressing “finite 
provinces of reality” (in Alfred Schutz’s phrase) which bracket oft tempo- 
rarily other such provinces and forms. In each of the following examples, I 
shall explicitly contrast a well-known classical or Sanskritic story or point 
of view with forms I found among women, peasants, illiterate workers, 
and others in Karnataka. This does not mean that these different kinds of 
materials arc e.\clusivclv the property of one class or another. It is not 
useful to work with terms .such as “classical” and “folk” as terms in simple 
opposition, but instead they should be seen as parts i>f a dine, a con- 
tinuum of forms, the endpoints ot which may l(X)k like two terms in 
opposition. 

Many of these tales (from my field notes) arc women’s talcs. By 
“women’s talcs,” I mean two things: (i) talcs told by women and (2) talcs 
that are centered around women. Sometimes the tales that are told by 
women arc also told by men, but a single inquiry makes it clear that, in- 
variably, the men had heard them first from a woman in a domestic setting, 
usually in childhcKxl. Young boys and girls arc told such talcs by older 
women who feed them in the evening, in the kitchen— which is exclusivch 
the realm of women. Boys, as they gro‘>' older (often no older than six or 
seven), may drop out of these talc-telling sessions, while girls continue un- 
til adolescence. Thus, thc.se nonprotcssional tellers of talcs tend to be pre- 
dominantly women. There arc talcs I have heard exclusively from men in a 
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public setting: often long, romantic ones or more intimately bawdy talcs. 
Even among these there are so.nc that arc vvomcn-ccntcrcd. The focus of 
this chapter is on the nature of such talcs whose protagonists are women — 
talcs about mothers and daughters, mothers-in-law and daughters- in-law, 
wives and coiKubincs, fathers and daughters. To these should be added 
village myths about goddesses, the lives of women saints, oral epics with 
heroines, women’s retellings of the epics.' I shall speak here only about a 
small number of domestic oral tales and explore three themes: karma and 
its alternatives, stories about stories, and chastity. 


KatTna and Its AJtematives 

Mucli attention has recently been paid to the technical category of karma 
(O'Elahcrty 1980b). The term is used and discussed widely in epic, didac- 
tic, and philo.sophic texts in Sanskrit as well as in Tamil and other regional 
languages. It is often chosen as a, if not the, representative pan-Hindu, 
even pan- Indian, concept. Let us see how it appears in the light of Kan- 
nada folktales. But first let us consider the components of this cluster called 
karma. I suggest that karma, can be usefully anah^zed into at least three 
independent variables: 

(1) Causality: Any human (or c ther) action is nonrandom; it is moti- 
vated and explained by previous actic^ns of the actors them.selves. 

(2) Ethics: Acts are divided into '■‘^gcH)d, virtuous” and '‘bad, sinful”; 
the former accrue panya (“merit”), the latter papa (“sin [?|, 
demerit”). 

(3) Rebirth or re -death (^unarjanma or punarmrtyu): Souls transmi- 
grate and have many lives in which to clear their ethical accounts. 
Past lives contain morives and explanations for the present, and 
the present initiates the future. The chain or wheel of lives is 
called <amsara, and release from it is moksa (salvation, liberation), 
nirvana (“blowing out”^ or kaivalya (“isolation”), in dift'erent 
systems. 

Each of these three elements may, and often does, appear in India and else- 
where in dift'erent combinations. For instance, Freudian psychoanalysis 
depends on causality, a version of ethics (e.g., a punitive superego), and no 
rebirth. Utilitarian ethics depends on element 1 and a version of 2 in its 
“calculus of consequences.” Biblical sayings such as, “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” depend on elements 1 and 2, without 3. 
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Certain theories of rebirth may or may not involve (i) and (2), as in ideas 
as varied as the phoenix rising from its own ashes, or Sankara’s conception 
that “the Lord is the only transmigrant” (Zaehner 1969). 

It seems te me that the combination of all these three elements (con- 
siderations of causality, ethics, and rebirth) makes for the special force of 
the karma doctrines of India. The following is a report on my search for 
this explicit category, as defined above, in Kannada folktales. Here is a 
folktale with variants recorded for six different districts, told by different 
castes: 


THE LAiVPSTAND WOMAN [dipada malli] 

A king had an only da ^ghter. He had brought her up lovingly. 
He had spread three great loads [khanduffa] of fiowers to lie on and 
covered her in three i nore, as they say. He was looking for a proper 
britk'groom for her. 

In another city, another king had a son and a daughter. He was 
lcx)king for a proper bride for the prince. The search was on. Both the 
kings’ parties set out, pictures in hand. On the way, they came to a 
river, which was flowing rather flill and fast, and it was evening al- 
ready. “Let the river calm down a bit. We can go at sunrise,” they said, 
and pitched tents on either side of the river for the night. 

It was morning. V’hei: they came to the river to wash their faces, 
the n\'o parties met. This one said, “We need a bridegroom.” That 
one said, “We need a bride.” They exchanged pictures, looked them 
over, and both parties liked them. The bride’s party vsaid, “We spread 
three great big measure of flowers for our girl to lie on and cover her 
in three more. That shows how tenderly we’ve brought up our girl. If 
anybody promises us that they’ll look after her better than that, we’ll 
give the girl to that house.” 

To that, the boy’s party replied, “If you spread three great mea- 
sures of flowers for her, we’ll spread six.” They made an agreement 
right there. 

When they were getting the town ready for the wedding, the rain 
god gave them a sprinkle, the wind god dusted and swept the floors. 
They put up wedding canopies large as the sky, drew sacred designs 
on the wedding floor as wide as the earth, ai.d they celebrated the 
wedding. It was rich, it w^as splendid. And soon after, the princess 
came to her husband’s palace. 
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The couple were happy. They spent their time happily — between 
a spread of six great measures of flowers, and a cover of six more. 

Just when everything was fine. Mother Fate appeared in the prin- 
cess’s dream and said, “You’ve all this wealth. No one has as much. 
But who’s going to cat the three great measures of bran and husk?” So 
saying, she took away all the jasmine and spread green thorn instead. 
The girl who used to sleep on jasmine now had to sleep on thorns. 
Every day Mother Fate would come, change the flowers, make her 
bed a bed of thorns, and disappear. No one could see this except the 
princess. The princess suffered daily. She suffered and suffered, got 
thinner and thinner till she was as thin as a little finger. She didn’t tell 
anyone about Mother Fate’s comings and goings, or about the bed of 
thorns she spread every night. “My fate written on my brow is like 
this. Nobody can understand what’s happening to me,” she said to 
herself, and pined away. 

The husband wondered why his wife was getting thinner by the 
day. Once he asked: “You eat very well. We look after you here better 
than they do at your mother’s house. Yet you’re pining away, you’re 
getting thin as a reed. What’s the matter? The father-in-law, the 
mother-in-law, and the servant maids all asked her the same question. 
When Mother Fate herself is giving her the kind of trouble that no 
one should ever suffer, what’s the use of telling it to ordinary humans? 
“It’s better to die,” she thought, and asked for a crater of fire. She 
insisted on it. 

She was stubborn. What could they do? They finally did what 
she asked. They robed her in a new sari. They put turmeric and Ver- 
million on her face. They decked her hair in jasmine. They piled up 
sandalwood logs for the pyre, sat her down in the middle of it, and set 
fire to it. Then, a most astonishing thing happened. Out of nowhere, 
a great wind sprang up, picked her out of the burning log-fire, raised 
her unseen by others’ eyes into the sky, and left her in a forest. 

“O God, I wanted to die in the crater of fire, and even that wasn’t 
possible,” she said, in utter sorrow. 

When the wind died down, she looked around. She v^as in a for- 
est. There was a cave nearby. “Let a lion or tiger cat me, I c^i at least 
die that way,” she thought, and entered the cave. But there was no 
lion or tiger in there. There were three great measures of bran and 
husk heaped up — and on the ground were a pestle and a pot. She 
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wondered if this is what Mother Fate meant when she had asked in 
her dream: ‘‘Who’s going to eat three measures of bran and husk?” 

What could she do? She pounded the bran each day, made it into 
a kind of flour, and lived on it. Three or four years passed that way. 
All the stock of bran and husk disappeared. 

One day she said to herself, “Look here, it’s three or four years 
since I’ve seen a human face. Let’s at least go and look.” She came out 
of the cave, and climbed the hill. Down below, woodcutters were 
splitting wcxKi. She thought, “If I followed these people, I can get to 
a town somewhere,” and came down. The woodcutters bundled their 
firewood and started walking toward a nearby market-town, like 
Bangalore. As they walked on, she walked behind them, without 
being seen. 

As the men walked, the sun set in the woods. They stayed the 
night under a tree. She hid herself behind a bush. Then she saw a tiger 
comil toward her. “At least this tiger will cat me up, let it,” she 
thought, and lay still. The tiger came near. But he just sniffed at her 
and passed on. She felt miserable, and she moaned aloud, “Even tigers 
don’t want to cat me.” The woodcutters heard her words. 

They got up and looked around. They saw a tiger walking away 
from where she was. They were stunned, terrified. When they could 
find words, they came close and talked to her. They said, “You must 
be a woman of great virtue. Because of you, the tiger spared us also. 
But you arc crying! What’s your trouble? Why do you cry?” 

She begged of them: “I’ve no troubles. Just get me to some- 
body’s house. I’ll work there. It’s enough if they give me a mouthful 
of food, and a twist of cloth. Please do that much, and cam merit for 
yourself.” 

They said, “All right,” and took her with them. 

Nearby was a town, like Bangalore. The woodcutters went to the 
big house where they regularly delivered firewood, and talked to 
the mistress there. “Please take in this poor woman as a servant here,” 
they said. She said, “Ail right,” and took her in. The woodcutters 
went their way. She started work in the big house, doing whatever 
they asked her to do. 

One day the mistress’s little son threw a tantrum. The mistress 
said to her, “Take this child out. Show him the palace. Quiet him 
down.” So she carried him out and, as she was showing him this and 
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that to distract him, a peacock jK'ckcd at the child's necklace, took it in 
its beak, and swallowed it. She came running to the mistress and told 
her what happened. The mistress didn’t believe her. 

She screamed at her, "‘You thief, you shaven widow, you’re ly- 
ing! You’ve hidden it somewhere. Go, bring it at once, or else I’ll 
make you!” 

The poor woman didn’t know w'hat to do. She cried piteously. 
“No, no, I swear by God. It’s that bird, that peacock, it swallowed the 
necklace,” she said. 

They didn’t listen to her. The mistr ss said, “This is a tough cus- 
tomer. She w'on’t oudge tor small punishments. We’ll have to give her 
the big one.” 

And she proceeded to punish her most cruelly. She had her 
beaten first, then had her head shaved clean and naked, asked them to 
place a patty of cowdung on it, put an oil lamp on it, and herself 
lighted the wick. 

She was given household chores all day. At night, she had to 
carry the lamp on her head, and go wherever they asked her to go. 
Everyone called her Lampstand Woman, Lampstand Woman. Time 
passed this way. 

One day, the mjstress’s elder brother came there. He was the 
Lampstand Woman’s husband. But he didn’t know "anything. He 
came to his younger sister’s house, dined there, and sat down to chew' 
betel leaf and beternut. The mistress sent the Lampstand Woman to 
light the place where he was sitting, enjoying his quid of betel leaf 

She knew at once that this man was her husband. She swallowed 
her sorrow and suxxl there, w ith the lamp on her head. Though he 
looked at the Lampstand Woman, he didn't recogni'^e her. She had 
changed so much. He believed that his wife had perished in the fire. 
He thought this was some shaven-headed servant woman getting 
punished for some wTong she had done. Without even looking at her, 
he asked her, “Lampstand Woman, tell me a story.” 

“What story do I know, master? I don’t know any story.” 

“You must tell me some story. Any kind w'ill do.” 

“Master, shall I tell you one about what’s to come yet or what’s 
gone before?” 

“Who can see what’s to come? Tell us about what’s gone before.” 

“It’s a story of terrible hardships.” 
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“Go ahead.” 

The Lampstand Woman told him about the palace where she was 
born, how she got married, slept between cartloads of flowers; how 
Mother Fate appeared every night in her dream and tormented her on 
a bed of thorns; how she thought she could escape it all by dying on a 
pyre of sandalwood; how the wind miraculously carried her to a for- 
est, and how she lived there on a meal of bran and husk; how she 
came with the woodcutters to this place and entered service; how the 
peacock swallowed the necklace when she was consoling the child; 
how she was called a thief and made to look like a shaven widow; and 
how she was condemned now to walk about as a Lampstand Woman. 
All this she told the prince, in utter sornw. As he heard the story, he 
listened to her voice and began to sec who she was. He recognized 
that this was his long-lost wife. He tcx)k down the lamp from her 
headj, lovingly hugged and caressed her. He scolded his younger sister 
and brother-in-law for punishing his wife so cruelly. They fell at his 
feet and asked forgiveness— but he put his wife on his horse and left 
at once for his own town. 

Everyone was very happy to see that the princess hadn’t really 
perished in the fire. (Lingayya 1971:16-20; tr. Ramanujan, forth- 
coming) 

The story of the Lampstand Woman is told in the Kannada, Tamil, 
and Tclugu areas. I have an example each from Tamil and rdugu and six 
variants from several Kannada districts. Of the several [xiints that can be 
made about it, the relevant one here is the mainspring of the action. What 
happens to the heroine has nothing to do with her character. It is made 
clear she is blameless. There is no villainy, no fault. Mother Fate seems a 
bit jealous of the woman's good fortune. Her speech in the girl’s dream 
makes that clear: “You’ve all this wealth. No one has as much. But who’s 
going to eat the three great measures t)f bran and husk?” A psychologically 
oriented interpreter might sec in the dream an expression of the heroine’s 
guilt owr the prosperity, a need to earn it by suffering and hardship. That 
is plausible, but the storytellers (when 1 ask them) tell me it’s all because of 
“what’s written on the forehead,” or the will c f Mother Fate ( Vidhi- 
yamma). Character is not destiny here, nor docs the character have to 
“learn through sufl'ering” as in Western (Greek or Shakespearean) drama. 
Vtdhiy or Fate, is usually imagined as a woman, Vidbiyamma in vSouth 
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Kannada; Setivi tayi in North Kannada and Marathi (Karvc 1950). She 
writes on a newborn child’s forehead all that is going to happen to him 
or her. Sometimes the Vidhi function is performed by Brahma. Several 
expressions refer to this writing on the forehead: talaividi (^"head*fate”), 
talaiyeluttu (“head-writing”) in Tamil; hatuli bareduUu (“what’s written 
on the forehead”), hambareha (“the writing on the forehead”) in Kan- 
nada; phdlalikhita (“what’s written on the forehead”), brahtnalipi (“Brah- 
ma’s Script”) in Sanskrit and the Sanskritized dialeas of various Indian 
languages. Some of the former phrases arc also used as interjections and 
exclamations when misfortune strikes, like ^vidhi!,^' '‘'^talaividi!” 
yeluttur 

In another Kannada story, “Shall I 0 )mc at Seventy or at Twenty?” 
(Type 938B, in the international Aame-Thompson index of talc types; sec 
also Tliompson 1964)1 ^ young king, his queen, and two children arc at the 
height of their prosperity. On her way to the river, the queen is accosted 
thrice by a bird which says, “Ask your husband when I should come — at 
seventy or at twenty?” The husband decides that whatever it is, it is better 
if it comes at twenty when their bodies are still firm and can endure any- 
thing. So he asks her to tell the bird he would prefer it to come at twenty. 
When the bird hears this, it follows the queen to the palace, flies in through 
the front dex^r and gcK*s out through the back. And their misfortunes be- 
gin. Suflfering defeat, exile, poverty, the king becomes a p(X)r w'cxxlcutter. 
The qucen w'orks as ajiienial maidserv'ant, is molested, abduaed, and im- 
prisoned in a ship by a merchant. The king is disgraced and separated from 
his wife for many years. Finally one of his sons wins a kingdom, the sons 
meet up with the merchant’s ship, rescue their mother from her abductor, 
and reunite with their father (Hegdc 1976). 

In this tale, fate is not mentioned; only a sinister mysterious bird of ill 
omen brings misfortune. But it gives the king a choice of time, and he 
wisely ch(X)ses to suffer hardships in youth rather than in old age. Here 
too, there is no sense of past causes or moral responsibility. Compare this 
with the Mahdbhdmta, where the characters act and suffer for reasons of 
past karma; celestial Urvasi’s curse makes Arjuna serve as an effeminate 
dancing master for one year in Virata’s court. The exile itself is caused by 
Yudhi$tira’s wager at the dice-game, which in aim is caused, by Sakuni’s 
vengefulness and, in .some versions, by the acts of his and others’ past 
lives. The Kannada folktales depict aaion within the span of a single life, 
no more. 

A gcxl like Sani (Saturn) or a gcxidess like Lak$ml, if offended, may 
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also bring misfortune. Many of the vrata stories and stories about Sani’s 
power are of this type, called the Offended Deity stories. The Sani story is 
intimately related to astrological beliefs regarding the planet Saturn and 
his seven-and-a-half-year sway over a person’s life. As a variant, some tales 
begin with an astrologer’s prophecy of misfortune. The story works out 
the prophecy, despite the protagonists’ struggle to escape it. An Indian 
Oedipus talc (Ramanujan 1983) begins this way. A girl is born and an as- 
trologer prophesies she will marry her own son and bear him children. The 
rest of the story tells of the fulfillment of the prediction. The prophecies 
are seen as indicators of future events and there is no question of causality. 

Thus instead of past karma as an explanation of present action, exem- 
plified in both epic story and philosophic debate, folktales seem to depend 
on another set of explanatory notions: (1) arbitrary vidlji, or fate, who 
writes on the newborn’s forehead, often personified as a goddess or 
Brahma;- (2)^ an oft'ended deity who wants a defiant person to toe the line; 
(3) a prophecy that cannot be evaded. Even curses are quite rare in these 
folktales, for they too arc often earned by the individual’s ow n acts, as in 
the classic case of Sakuntala. 

The overwhelming impression here is of the mysterious power of a 
fixed fate, which can only be obeyed and allow ed to run its course. Kamia 
seems to belong to another tradition altogether — w ith its complex inter- 
twining of individual responsibility, multiple fix es, the inexorable chain of 
ethical judgment and causation. The characters of these folktales fix e in a 
different ethos. 

Not that our storytellers did not knoxx about karma, Whencxer 
Mother was angry w'ith one of us, she (and all her fellow-mothers) scolded 
us with phrases such as, ""You arc my karma, my prarabdba [accumulated 
bad deeds] come noxv to torment me in this fife." Terms of abuse as xx ell as 
the Sanskrit epics w'cre full of karma and its consequences — so (Mie had to 
be careful to do gcxxf deeds and accumulate pnnya, or merit, and ax oid bad 
ones which would heap up papa, or sin (for xx ant of a better xxDtd), xx ith 
evil consequences in our divine accounts. We also beliex ed xx hen we xvere 
children that if anybody xvas thirsty and needed xx ater, xx e should not re- 
fiise that person — if xvc did, we xvould surely be reborn as lizards. But in 
the stories Grandni(Uher told us there xvas no mention of karma or rebirth 
at all. They confined themselves to a single life span and seemed to xxork 
on a theory of action rather dift'erent from the karmic thei^rx . 

Donald Davidson (1980) and other philosophers speak of the differ- 
ence Ix'txxeen "'actions” and ""exents.” I find the distinction useful here Ac- 
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tions have actors; actions express actors. Actions have reasons. Actors arc 
responsible for what they do. Here character is destiny. But events happen 
to people. They have no reasons, only causes. Narratives motivated by 
karma convert all events into actions; in them everything has a reason, as 
in the Mahabharata, But there is much in human reality that is not con- 
trolled by individual human beings — accident, social and economic in- 
stitutions, nature itself, especially nature in its most intimate human form, 
one’s own and others’ bodies. This latter kind of reality, the uncontrollable 
part of it, cannot be rationalized, especially in the moment of crisis. It can 
only be accepted, or watched, laughed at or sidestepped and bypassed by 
human ingenuity. In these tales, this* reality is not reasoned away, but 
faced. Here actions, even human actions, arc seen as events. They have 
causes, no reasons. By enduring them, and watching tor a moment of 
change that is the apt moment for action, and then acting — usually by 
speaking out and telling one’s own story — one comes through. That is 
why many of these tales end with the heroine telling her story to “the sig- 
nificant odier” (often through a device, such as a talking doll or lamp), 
resolving the crisis, enduring her separation, reuniting her with her hus- 
band and her kin. The talc has now become her story. Till then she had no 
stor}' to tell. The whole tale is the talc of her acquiring her story, making a 
person of her, making a silent woman a speaking person. Tlfls may be why 
it is crucial that stories should be told, and why there arc stories about not 
telling stories and why they should be told. 


Stories About Stories 

Here is one such story about stones. 

A poor widow was living with her two sons and two daughters- 
in-law. All four of them scolded and ill-treated her all day. She had no 
one to whom she could turn and tell her wcx:s. As she kept her talcs of 
woe to herself, she grew fatter and fatter. Her sons and daiightcrs-in- 
law mocked at her growing fatter by the day and asked her to eat less. 

One day, she wandered away from home in sheer misery and 
found herself in a deserted old house outside town. She couldn’t bear 
to keep her miseries to herself any longer. She told all her talcs of 
grievance against her first son to the wall in front of her. As she 
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finished, the wall collapsed under the weight of her woes and crashed 
to the ground in a heap. Her body grew lighter as well. 

Then she turned to the next wall and told it all her grievances 
against her first son’s wife. And down came that wall, and she grew 
lighter still. She brought down the next wall with her talcs against her 
second son, and the remaining fourth wall too with her complaints 
against her second daughter-in-law. 

Standing in the ruins, with bricks and rubble all around her, she 
felt lighter in mood and lighter in body. She looked at herself and 
found she had actually lost all the weight she had gained in her 
wretchedness. 

Then she went home. 

This Tamil tale begins with a woman beleaguered and enclosed, and 
ends with her in the open, all her four walls demolished. The old woman 
tells her sjrof «>s, her family secrets, only to lighten herself, not to enlighten 
anyone. Nothing is said about her cruel family being converted, becoming 
kinder; only she has changed, unburdened of her sorrows. 

In our classical literature, too, stories are told pertbrmatively — they 
are not merely utterances, they are part of the action, they change its 
course, but they affect the addressee. In this Tamil folktale, the tale of woe 
is told to express and aftect the speakers own mtx)d, to change ones own 
state. It is cathartic for the teller in the tale. Such a notion of catharsis is 
not part of Indian classical aesthetics. Note also how' emotions have w eight, 
literally — not metaphorically — “burdened," “heaxT-" or “light-hearted." 
Talcs and dreams take metaphors literally. Such literalization is not merch’ 
a literary device. It implies the sense that emotions and thoughts are sub- 
stances. Material and non-material things arc parr of a continuum of sthfda 
and suksmay “gross” and “subtle” substance allow ing transformations. One 
may become the other. 

In another talc, a barber, while he is shaving the king, discovers that 
the king has a donkey s ears. The king orders him never to tell anyone 
about it on pain of death. So he keeps the secret, but the more he keeps it 
to himself tlic fatter he grow\s. His wife is alarmed and, after much trying, 
w'hecdlcs the secret out of him. At once she begins to grow round, l(X)king 
more and more pregnant, till one day, unable to bear the burden an\* 
longer, she digs a hole in the ground and tells her secret to the hole and 
covers it up. Out of the buried secret springs a tree. One day the palace 
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drummer breaks a branch of the tree and makes drumsticks for tiis drum. 
When he beats his drum in the palace assembly, the drum says, ^'‘Dum dum 
dum, the king dum dum has the cars dum dum of a donkey, dum dum the 
king has the ears dum dum of a donkey dum dumr Nothing is lost, only 
transformed. 


A STORY AND A SONG 

A housewife knew a story. She also knew a song. But she kept 
them to herself, never told anyone the story nor sang the song. 

Imprisoned within her, the story and the song wanted release, 
wanted to run away. One day, when she was sleeping with her mouth 
open, the story escaped, fell out of her, took the shape of a pair of 
shoes and sat outside the house. The song also escaped, took the 
shape of something like a man’s coat and hung on a peg. 

The woman’s husband came home, looked at the coat and shoes, 
and asked her, “Who is visiting?” 

“No one,” she said. 

“But whose coat and shoes arc these?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied. He wasn’t satisfied with her answer. 
He was suspicious. Their conversation was unpleasant. The unpleas- 
antness led to a quarrel. The husband flew into a rage, picked up his 
blanket, and went to the Monkey God’s temple to sleep. 

The woman didn’t understand what was happening. She lay 
down- alone that night. She asked the same question over and over: 
“Whose coat and shoes arc these?” Baffled and unhappy, she put out 
the lamp and went to sleep. 

All the flames of the town, once they were put out, used to come 
to the Monkey God’s temple and spend the night there, gossiping. 
On this night, all the lamps of all the houses were represented there — 
all except one, which came late. The others asked the latecomer, 
“Why are you so late tonight?” 

“At our house, the couple quarreled late into the night,” said the 
flame. 

“Why did they quarrel?” 

“When the husband wasn’t home, a pair of shoes came into the 
veranda, and a coat somehow got on to a peg. The husband asked her 
whose they were. The wife .said she didn’t know. So they quarreled.” 
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“Where did the coat and shoes come from?” 

“The lady of our house knows a story and a song. She never tells 
the story, and has never sung the song to anyone. The story and the 
song got suffcKated inside; so they got out and have turned into a 
coat and pair of shoes. They tcx)k revenge. The woman doesn’t even 
know.” 

The husband, lying under his blanket in the temple, heard the 
lamp’s explanation. His suspicions were cleared. When he went 
home, it was dawn. He asked his wife about her story and her song. 
But she had forgotten both of them. “What story, what song?” She 
said. (Lingaiina 1972) 

That story tells us why stories should be told, according to domestic 
tellers. Stories must be told because they are crying out to be told. For 
without transmission they suffocate, they die. Untold stories transform 
thcmsclvt^s ahd take revenge. They fester, create an atmosphere of rancor 
and suspicion, as they did between the husband and wife of this story. 
Note also that stories arc physical things: they can take the shape of ob- 
jects. The immaterial and the material arc part of a continuum, inter- 
changeable. Furthermore, neither flames nor stories are ever put out. They 
change shapes or move to the Monkey God’s temple — with interesting 
consequences. The Hindu law of the conservation of matter seems to read 
not “When a candle bums, nothing is lost” but “When a candle is put out, 
it g(K\s to the temple — for a gossip session.” 

In classical literature, stories (or texts) must be recited because they 
produce results. One recites the Ramdyana^ or certain sections of it, for the 
prosperity of t)ne’s family or other such worldly results, or to propitiate a 
god by remembering his story. Every such text LOines with a phalasrutiy a 
recital of results, telling one what one might ex^Kct from a recitation. Texts 
are magical, instrumental. Their reading has a pur|x>se outside themselves, 
because they arc efficacious. Their recitation has an efficacy similar to a 
Vcdic or domestic ritual. But in the woman’s talc, a stt)ry is a form of exis- 
tence, it cannot be neglected, killed, or wished away. It has a life of its own 
and insists on being told and kept alive. Otherwise it can change into 
something else and take revenge. 

Such stories also tell you that talcs have 10 be told because they have 
an existence of their own, a secondary objectivity, like other cultural ar- 
tifacts. They arc part of the Popperian Third World or World 3, neither 
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subject nor object, but a third realm that depends on and enters into the 
construction of both subjects and objects. It is in this sense perhaps that 
“myths think themselves through humans,” as Levi-Strauss would say. 
(1969 : 12) They hate it when they are not passed on to others, for they can 
come into being again and again only in that act of “translation.” If you 
know a talc, you owe it not only to others but also to the talc to tell it, or 
else it suffocates. Like chain letters, traditions have to be kept in good re- 
pair, transmitted, or beware, such tales seem to say, things will happen to 
you. You cannot hoard them. 

In another story told all over south India, a son cannot understand 
why his poor mother gives away half the food she earns each day. She says 
chat she is, after all, an ignorant old woman, only Siva knows the ansvver to 
such questions. So he sets out to go and ask Siva the question about giving 
away food. On the way, he meets a king who has built a tank, but it is dry; 
a snake who is stuck in a hole, unable to move in or out; a tree that is 
unable to produce any fruit; and a man whose legs are crippled bv paralysis. 
As he meets each of them, each one asks him to ask Siva the cause and Liire 
for his special problem. When the boy gets there, Siva (who is liicw ing 
betel nut with Parvati after a hearty meal) tells the boy that each of them 
has been keeping something to himself— the king has a grown daughter 
whom he has not given away in marriage, the snake has a jewel in its hcK)d 
he must give away, the paralytic has all sorts of knowledge that he is hoard- 
ing, and the tree is hiding a treasure in its roots. As you can guess, the\' are 
eager to give the young man the jewel, the learning, the treasure, and the 
princess — all, of course, thanks to his mother's punya^ the merit gathered 
by her daily gifts of foexi with which the talc begins. 

Daughters, wealth, knowledge, and food must circulate, thc.se are 
danas^ or gifts, that, in their nature, must be given. Communities and gen- 
erations depend on such exchanges and transfers. Stories are no different. 

Such notions arc not confined to grandmothers, peasants, and such 
other unlettered types in the culture. In a largely nonlitcrate culture per- 
sons of every kind and from every stratum have large nonlitcrate subconti- 
nents within them. Thus folktales and other genres, such as pn 'verbs, 
riddles, and songs, each in its own contextual slot, arc “constitutive of con- 
sciousness” — not only for the illiterate but for everyone. Oral literature pre- 
cedes other kinds in India, offers forms, “presumptions of mcajiing,” that 
are filled out by later living. We need to study Indians' favorite folktales 
and their role in modeling and “scripting^' their psychic and relational lives. 
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Chastity 

The Sanskritic classics of India, the two epics and the puranas^ arc peopled 
with examples of chaste wives, paturatas^ who are devoted to their hus- 
bands. Any transgression of chastity is punished swiftly and surely, as in 
the case of Ahalya. i\halya is seduced by Indra, who comes to hei in the 
shape of her husband, Gautama comes iiome, discovers the erring couple, 
and curses Indra to lose his testicles. In the Tamil Ramayana by Kampan, 
the curse covers his body with a thousand vaginas. Alialya, the erring wife, 
is cursed to wander bodiless or, as in Kampan, to become a stone. 

But see what happens in a folktale told in several south Indian 
languages. 


THE SERPENT LOVER 

'I here was a young woman named Kamakshi. Her husband was 
no g(X)d. He went after a concubine. She was patient — she thought 
that t!ie man would mend his ways and return to her tomorrow, if not 
today. But he got more and more deeply infatuated with his harlot, 
and t(K)k to staying with her night and day. His wife thought, "This is 
God’s v\ ill, it’s His game,” and held her tongue. Two or three years 
pa.ssed. 

One day, an old woman who lived next door talked to her. 

“What is this, my dear? How' can you take it, when your husband 
lies in the pigsty of a harlot’s house? Wc must do something about it. 
I’ll gi\'e you some love medicine. Mix it w ith his foexi and ser\T it to 
him. Then your man w ill lx* your slave. He'll live at your feet, he’ll do 
whatever you wish. Just watch." 

The despairing young wife thought, “Why not?’’ 

She brought home the old woman's [X)tion and mixed it w^ith 
sweet porridge. But, to her horror, the porridge turned blood red. 
She said to herself, “This stuff', whatever it is, instead of making him 
love me, may make my husband crazy. It may even kill him. Let him 
be happv with anyone he wants. If he is alive, by God’s grace, he’ll 
come back to me some day.” 

And she poured the bkK>d-red porridge into a snake hole behind 
her house. 

It so happened that there w as a snake in that hole, and it drank 
up the sweet porridge. I'he lose potion acted on it and the snake fell 
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madly in love with her. That night, it t<x>k the shajx- of her husband 
and knocked on her door. Her husband, as usual, was out. She was 
startled by the kncKk. Who could it be? Should she let him in? When 
she peeped at him through the chink in the d(X)r, the man outside 
looked like her husband. When she talked to him, he talked exactly 
like her husband. She tex^k him in without asking t(x> many questions 
and he made her very happy that night. He came to her night after 
night, and in a few days, she was pregnant. 

When the snake came to know of it, he wanted to tell her the 
truth. He said, “Kamakshi, who do you think I am? Your husband? 
No, Fm the king of snakes. I fell in love with you and came to you in 
the shape of your husband.” 

Then he shed her husband's form and became a five-headed ser- 
pent. She was terrified and shut her eyes. He changed back into her 
husband's form again. 

“You know now Fm the king of snakes. I live in that snake hole 
behind your house. I drank your porridge, and I dc^n'r know' what 
you put in it, I fell in love with you. I couldn't help coming to see you 
. and making love to you. You're pregnant now, but there's no need to 
panic about it. Fll see to it that everything g(K\s well. Your husband 
will come back to you and live happily with you. Fll also arrange for 
that harlot of his to come and be your servant,” he said,^nd went 
back to his hole in the ground as a snake. 

The place buzzed with the news of the woman's pregnancy, and 
the errant husband heard about it t(x^. He flew into a rage. “How 
could she do this to me?” he screamed. He came straight to his father- 
in-law and protested, “Father-in-law, I haven’t slept in the same bed 
with your daughter for three years now. She has taken a lover, the 
whore. How' else did she get pregnant?” 

The father-in-law summoned his daughter and asked her, “Your 
husband is saying these slanderous things. What do you say?” 

She replied, “He has never been good to me. But Fve done noth- 
ing wrong.’’ 

Her father wasn’t convinced. 

That night she talked to the king of snakes, who said, “Ha^ that’s 
very good. Don’t you worry about it. Tomorrow the king’s court will 
be in session. Go there bravely, and say, ‘The child in my womb is my 
husband’s, no one else’s.’ If they don’t believe you, say then, ‘I’ll prove 
it to you by taking the test of truth. In the Siva temple, there is a king 
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cobra. Til hold it in mv hand and pro\'c to you the truth of what I say. 
IfTm false, ril die.’"* 

Next day the raja’s court assembled. The raja said to the husband 
who was there with his complaint, ‘Tell us what your suspicions arc. 
The elders can clear the doubts.” 

The husband got up and said, “Elders, I have not slept in the 
same bed with my wife for three years now. How did she get preg- 
nant? You tell me what you think.” 

She rose and expressed utter surprise. “O elders, if my husband is 
not with me in this, where can I go for witnesses? He comes to me 
every night. That's how I got pregnant. If you don’t believe me. I’ll go 
handle the cobra in Siva’s temple. If I've done any wrong, may it bite 
me and kill me.” 

The ciders agreed to the test. 

The whole court adjourned to the Siva temple. There was an 
awtS<^.'jTie five-headed cobra coiled round the Siva-/iw/?a. Kamakshi 
concentrated ail her mind and senses, and prayed aloud so that every- 
one could hear, “O lord, the child in my womb is my husband’s. All 
other men are like brothers to me. If what I say is false, may you sting 
me to death.” 

Then she put out her hand and t<x>k the cobra, who was no other 
than her lo\'cr, the king of snakes. He hung around her neck like a 
garland, opened all his five hcxxls, and swayed gently. The onlookers 
were awe-struck. They said, che, there has never been such a 

chaste wife. There never will be another better than her,” and saluted 
Kamakshi. They were ready to worship her as a paragon of wives, a 
patiwata. 'Fhc husband was bewildered and felt like a fixil. 

Several months passed. She gave birth to a divine-lcx)king son. 
He glowed and was beautiful. The husband lex)k to playing with the 
child every day for a long time after dinner. The concubine became 
anxious about his coming later and later each day, and so asked a maid 
to investigate the matter. The maid reported, “He has a lovely son. 
Your man plays with him a lot after dinner. That's why he comes late.” 

The concubine tex) wanted to see the child. She sent a message 
through a discreet maid to Kamakshi that she would lo\e to see the 
child of the man they both loved. Would she kindly send him with her 
maid for a short time? 

Kamakshi, coached by her serpent king, said she would send the 
child on one condition. 
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‘i\'c put a lot of jewelry on my son. I’ll weigh him when I send 
him to )'ou, and I’ll weigh him again when he is returned. If anything 
is missing, that concubine will have to become my servant and haul 
pitchers of water to my house.” 

The confident concubine agreed and said, ""Who wants her jew- 
elrv? She can weigh him all she wants.” Before she sent the child, 
Kamakshi took him to the king and weighed the child with all his 
ornaments in the king’s presence. The concubine was very taken with 
the ch.ild, took him home, played with him for half an hour, and sent 
him back carefully without tampering with any of his ornaments. 

On his return, Kamakshi and her maids weighed the child again 
in front of the king. The king of snakes had done his bit meanw'hile. 
Several ornaments were missing and the weight came up short. The 
king at once summoned the astonished concubine and ordered her to 
haul w ater to Kamakshi’s hou.se. 

Her husband gave up the concubine’s company, favored his w ife 
in all things, and was supremely happy with her. In the happiness of 
regaining her husband, Kamakshi forgot the king of snakes. She was 
w'holK* absorK'd in her husband and son now. 

One night, the king of snakes came to see how Kamakshi w'as 
doing. I le saw her lying next to her husband and child, fast asleep, 
contentment written on her face. He couldn’t bear this Thange: he 
twisted himself into Kamakshi’s loose tresses, which hung down from 
the edge of the cot, and hanged him.self by them. In the morning, on 
waking, she felt that her hair w'as heavy. Wondering wiiat was wrong 
with It, she shook it, and the dead snake fell co the floor. She was 
grief-stricken. 

tier husband w^as surprised by her reaction. He asked, “Why do 
ycjii weep over the carcass of a snake? How did a snake get into our 
bcdrcxim anyw ay?” 

She replied, ""'Fliis is no ordinary snake. I had made offerings to 
him so that I may get my husband back. It’s because of him you’re 
with me now. He’s like a father to my son. A snake is like a brahmin, 
twit.e-born. rherelbre we should have proper funeral rites done for 
this good snake and our son should do it.” 

I'hc husband agreed, and the .son performed all the prbpcr fii- 
neral i ires, as a .son should for a father. Kamakshi felt she had repaid 
a debt and lived happily with her husband and son. (Ramanujan, 
forthcoming) 
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Note how the lover in the folktale is never discovered, helps the wife get a 
son when she could not do so by her husband, helps bring the husband 
and wife together, and gets rid of her rival, the concubine. He even dies in 
a fit of jealous rage over her happy union with her husband, that he himself 
so nobly arranged. 

The wife gets everything — a husband, a passionate fantasy lover, a 
child. She does everything right, too — she even has her lover, the true father 
of her child, cremated by her own son, which is the proper thing to do. 

The story also mocks the classic chastity test, the test of truth. In the 
Ramayanay Sita comes through the ordeal (^f fire because she is truly chaste 
and faithful. Here, the woman comes through the ordeal of handling a 
venomous snake only because she has a lover — it is her very infidelity that 
is used to prove she is a patiwatdy a faithful wife. 

It looks as if it takes a \o\ cr to unite a man and wife who are caught in 
an indiffUn'Ht marriage. The audience is sympathetic to the woman in this 
story and enjoys her triumph over all the conventional wifely requirements. 

The split in the male figure between the sullen husband by day and 
the passionate lover by night seems also to hint at a common phenomenon 
in a joint family. When a couple lives in an extended family, the man is 
usually forbidden to show open affection t(> his wife during the day, with 
his mother and other relatives watching; sometimes the mother may ex- 
plicitly frown on or mock the wife for encouraging public demonstrations 
of amorousness. But at night, in the privacy of the bedroc^m, or at least in 
the dark, the husband may change intt) an amorous and passionate lover. 

If one were psychoanalytic, one could say that the classical Ahalya 
story is told from the point of view' of a punishing superego, w hich pun- 
ishes pleasure and rewards asceticism. The folktale is told from the point of 
view' of the pleasure principle, even the id, w'hich uses all of the sanction- 
ing devices of the culture (like chastity tests) to get its way. The t\N'o kinds 
of stories represent two points of view, and they need to be taken together. 
The ego needs both the superego and the id. The same tellers know both 
kinds of stories and tell them in different contexts. 

One more interesting motif dcser\'es comment. In such woman- 
centered tales, the snake is a benign figure. He is often a transfonned 
brother, a grateful helpurr, a father figure, and, as in the present tale, the 
best of lovers who gi\'es the woman everything — child, husband, even a 
reputation for chastity. On the other hand, in many male-centered Mies, 
the snakes are rivals whom the hero kills or who try to kill the hero. The 
mt)tif of the lethal first night is a characteristic example; anyone who mar- 
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rics a certain princess is found dead after the wedding night. And the king, 
her father, has issued standing orders that anyone who survives the wed- 
ding night will be rewarded with half his kingdom. Then comes our hero, 
armed with a father’s precept, something like “Never fall asleep in a strange 
bed.” He offers to marry the lethal princess and does. On the wedding 
night, he remembers his father’s precept and keeps awake. When the prin- 
cess sleeps, snakes come out of her nose (obvious euphemism? upward dis- 
placement?) and are about to bite him. He cuts them up with his sword. 
Next morning, everyone is astonished to see this bridegroom alive and 
they give the couple a big gala wedding. Here, certainly, is the male tear of 
the first night, the terror of the vagina dentata, the danger of female sexu- 
ality. Such differences in the meanings of motifs ought to make us rethink 
the simple snake = phallus equation. It means different things in male- 
oriented and in women-centcred tales. 

In addition, the well-advertised South Asian split of the women’s im- 
age between the erotic and the fertile, between mother and whore images, 
beween Wendy O’Flahcrty’s .sacred cow and profane mare (1980), just is 
not there in these tales. When I told a brahmin woman the above tale 
about a snake lover, she told me that this story is a ritual talc (iratakathd) 
regularly recited on Subbara’yana Sa$thi, the sixth day of the mcxin dedi- 
cated to cobras and to vows ensuring fertility. 

These are what I would call woman -centered tales. Such tales share 
special characteristics. While tales that feature princes who go off* on a 
quest for the golden bird in the emerald tree invariably end in wedding 
bells, tales with women at the center of action never do so. The women 
meet their husbands and are married formally or informally in the first part 
of the tale, often at the very beginning, and then the real story, usually 
nothing but trouble, begins. In this matter, they are unlike Kuropean talcs 
of the Cinderella or Snow White type, which always end in marriage. The 
characteristic pattern of woman-centered tales begins with a first union, 
often a marriage, followed by a separation, and ending in a reunion and a 
firmer bonding betw'een the woman and her spouse. In several of them, 
the middle part features the death of the husband, separation of the most 
drastic kind, as in this one (and in the classical talc of Sdvitri), and in the 
latter part the wife restores him to life. In this story the separation reaches 
its worst phase, her suffering its lowest depth, when the acrobat woman 
usurps her place and becomes her husband’s lover. An upfX'r-class woman’s 
fear of the rivalry of a supposedly more vigorous lower-cla.ss woman is also 
evident here. 
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For the prince on his quest, a kingdom and a bride are the prizes he 
wins after his adventures and hardships — that is his initiatory scenario. 
But in the woman-centered tales, as in their classical analogues of Sakun- 
tala or Sdintri, it does not seem enough for a woman to be married. She 
has to earn her husband, her married state^ through a rite dc passage, a 
period of unmerited suffering. 

I have used the term “counter-system” in my title. The term probably 
makes too strong a claim, but I have used it for want of something better. 
It implies a concerted system, while I wish to assert onh’ that these stories 
present an alternative way of l(X)king at things. Genders are genres. The 
world of women is not the world of men. 

Some of these tales are creations of women’s fantasy that deny in 
imagination the restriaions of reality, the constraints of family and cus- 
tom, even within themselves. In these tales they bypass their own supnrr- 
ego, and^ trj’ to gain wish fulfillment that is unavailable outside the world 
of the stories. The woman with the serpent lover manages to have btnh 
lover and husband; and the lo\^'r provides her with everything she lacks in 
the beginning of the tale — a male child, her husband’s attentions, a reputa- 
tion in the whole town as a pativratd. And her rival ends up as her servant, 
hauling water to her door. F.ven her conscience is clear because her lover is 
a double, a lookalike of her law'ftiHy wedded husband, and conveniently 
kills himself in the end. The woman lx*gins with nothing and ends with 
the best of all worlds. 

By means of these stories, women may be partly reconciled to the re- 
ality of their lives. Freud^ quotes Plato as saying, “Gcxxl men dream what 
wicked men do.” These are the dreams of g(xxi women. 

x\s in the stories about karma, here is an alternative set of values and 
attitudes, theories of action other than the official ones. In an indissolubly 
plural culture like that of India, one may kx^k for context-sensitive sys- 
tems. As in diglossia and multilingualism, different dialects or even dift'er- 
ent languages are used in dift'erent sites, cxicasions, and ftinctions. In a 
south Indian wedding, a Vedic fire ritual is presided over by male priests 
and conducted in Sanskrit. But after the solemn ceremony is over, other 
ceremonies are conducted by women with the bridegrtx^m the only man 
present. There he is teased, posed riddle> shown mirrors. The in-laws 
sing, often scatological, certainly insulting, songs in the mother-tongue 
dialects to each other; the singing is dominated by especially the bride’s 
party, which has been all this time forced to be ultn-courtcous and hospi- 
table to the grexjm’s party. They remind one of the double plots of Shake- 
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spcarean or Sanskrit plays, with a diglossia articulating different worlds of 
the solemn and the comic, verse and prose, the cosmic and the familial. 
The second alternate world speaks of what the first cannot — incest, the se- 
cret wishes of good men and chaste women, the doubts and imperfections 
of idealized heroes. 

Such a presence of reflexive worlds; such a dialogic response of one 
tradition to another; the coprcscnce of several of them in one space, paro- 
dying, inverting, facing, and defacing each other, sharing and taking over 
characters, themes, motifs, and other signifiers but making them signify 
new and even opposite things — this is characteristic of Indian creativity. I 
shall end with Mikhail Bakhtin's w'ords about Dostoevsky’s heroes, which 
also capture some sense of India’s many dialogic traditions : “Every thought 
senses itself to be from the verj' beginning a rejoinder in an unfinished dia- 
logue. Such thought is not impelled towards a well-rounded, finalized, sys- 
tematically monologic whole. It lives a tense life on the borders of someone 
else’s consciousness” (Clark and Holquist 1984:242). 

Notes 

1. For some of these materials, sec Ramanujan 198s, 1986, 1988, 1989a, b). 

2. In The Interpretation of Dreams, James Strachey’s translation; see, e.g., the 
1976 edition (New York: Basic Bex^ks). 
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Margaret A . Mills 


2. Gender and Verbal Performance Style 
in Afghanistan 


This chapter takes a peripatetic route to its central subject of gender, be- 
cause it is precisely in, around, and through other sorts of social observa- 
tions that gender asserts itself as a necessarily primary consideration. Close 
examination of a body of verbal art will reveal subcategorics of the genre 
or genres under study and different predilections among performers and 
audiences within the range of subjects and styles of performance pre- 
sented. Persian-language verbal arts in particular have thrived in an en- 
vironment in which the boundary between oral and written productions is 
highly permeable, but reading and writing skills, never widespread, are 
also very unequally distributed among men and women. An understand- 
ing of the forms and values of oral tradition in Persian, thtJrefore, entails a 
close look at the history and present state of litcrar)^ pedagogy' and of pat- 
terns of primary and secondary access to literacy skills, in which gender is 
implicated. This essay argues for the necessity of further detailed, wide- 
ranging sociolinguistic study in order to understand Afghan Persian oral 
narrative performance in particular, and illustrates that need on the basis of 
work already done, which provides at best only a partial picture of the 
complex social mechanisms involved in the formaticMi of genres, sub- 
genres, and styles of performance. 

Among fashionable topics, primary attention to gender surfaced in 
folklore, as in the other social sciences and humanities fields, about twenty 
years ago. The half-life of intellectual fashions in the humanities and social 
sciences being fifteen years, gender studies should be declining into ob- 
scurity by now. That has not happened, however, because gender distinc- 
tions arc a basic clement in the organization of communications within 
any human group. Gender is, therefore, not so much a current topic as a 
necessary, integrated component in any adequate consideration of expres- 
sive processes. Just to review a few basics: gender is to be understood not 
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as a biological fact but as a cultural construction. Biological differences be- 
tween male and female humans arc cvcry'wherc apparent, but each culture 
(or subculture) has its own notions of what constitute the “natural” differ- 
ences between males and females, and how those differences do or should 
affect behavior, expressive or otherwise. Other societies’ sexual divisions of 
cultural labor may appear to us to be more radical or pervasive than our 
own, in part simply because they are different from our own, and thus in 
our view striking, marked categories, with our own procedures as the un- 
marked, taken-fbr-granted ground. One of the potential benefits of a ma- 
ture feminist scholarship, grounded in comparatism that integrates gender 
with other social dimensions, will be to enable Western academics to re- 
verse that all-too-natural figure-ground organization in our own com- 
parative studies, and thus remind ourselves how gender operates in our 
own taken-fbr-granted mental and social procedures. 

To narrate a bit about my entry into the topic of gender : I did not go 
to Afgliaiftstan with any feminist scholarly agenda. My introduction to 
oral narrative composition and performance, from Albert Lord, was largely 
silent on the subject of gender, sa\e to observe that women in Yugoslavia 
did not pertbrm the sort of long verse narratives that lent themselves to 
Parry-Lord style “oral theory” analysis (Bynum 1976). My preliminary re- 
search design for Afghanistan was simply to find out what types of nar- 
rati\ e were most prevalent among Persian-speakers in the area of Herat, in 
western Afghanistan, to study their forms, learning, and pertbrmance pat- 
terns. I chose Herat on cultural and linguistic grounds, as I wanted to 
work in Persian language in a locale with a well-entrenched literary tradi- 
tion and relatively little penetration by mass media. Influenced by Lord’s 
thinking of the 1960s (Lt)rd 19^0), I was struck on my arrival in Iran in 
1968 by what was by all accounts a long-standing symbiotic relationship in 
Persian between oral and literary narrative traditions. Such a sustained, 
mutual cross-fertilization of oral and literary traditions was not supposed 
to persist over time, according to the then-current dichotomous Parry- 
Lord processual model, which regarded the development of literacy (indi- 
vidual or societal) as antithetical to certain priKCSses of oral composition 
and transmission. 

I speculated then, and subsecjuent research h is tended to corrobc^rate, 
that procedures in traditional Islamic pedagogy', especially the develop- 
ment and use of certain mnemonic techniques in conjunction with reading 
and writing, sustain this relationship, whereas the pedagogN* developed in 
the West over the last 200 years tends not to do so (f^ickelman 1978; Wag- 
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ncr and Lotfi 1980; Street 1984). Research in the ethnography of literacy in 
the last decade and a half has revealed the complexity and variety of intel- 
lectual procedures which had hitherto been viewed as monolithic (Goody 
1968; Havelock 1982; cf.. Street 1984, Pt. i; Scribner and Cole 1981; Stock 
1983). Research on different oral traditions has similarly complicated the 
picture on oral poetics, composition and mnemonics developed by Parry 
and Lord in their original work in Serbo-Croatian (Finnegan 1976; cf. 
Blackburn 1988 for a study of the traditional use of written texts in one 
South Asian oral epic performance form). To date, however. Street (1984) 
is the only detailed ethnographic work available on traditional Persian- 
language pedagogy in a village setting. Further systematic research is 
needed to round out the picture of how oral and visual skills combine in 
learning in and out of school in the region. 

Herat, less affected than Iranian cities were by mass media in the 
mid-1970s when I undertook my field research, seemed a good place to 
look at the oral-literate symbiosis in its pre-elcctronic form. The focus of 
that first research effort, which resulted in my dissertation (Mills 1978), 
was oral narrative tradition, with some preliminary attention to its literary 
conneaions. The ongoing study anticipated as a follow-up to that work, 
covering traditional Islamic pedagogy in Afghanistan more generally, is 
still pending due to the political disasters of the last decade. 

Several developments brought my original research design for Hcrati 
folk narrative beyond the simple “go sec what’s there” rubric. First of all, 
extended verse narrative was not performed in Herat in any quantity. Since 
the Parry- Lord mcxici of composition in performance was only intended for 
application to extended verse narrative, and such poetry was scarce in Herat, 
I primarily examined oral-literary relations in prose narrative, rather a dif- 
ferent matter from the adaptation or composition in performance of verse. 
(I have recently analyzed two short oral performances of literary poetry, 
one in highly context-sensitive, edited verse form, the other, similarly re- 
shaped by performance context, paraphrased in prose; Mills forthcoming.) 

Seeking the loci of traditional narrative performance, I was directed 
by Afghan helpers and friends to two contexts: pilgrimage sites (especially 
certain large shrines managed by Sufi orders) and homes. Thcr^ was virtu- 
ally no public tradition of entertainment narrative (e.g., in tea houses) in 
Herat at that time. As a matter of fact, there were even ethnic jokes about 
Heratis’ lack of interest in public entertainment, or rather, their tightfisted- 
ness in refusing to sponsor it (this notwithstanding H. L. Sakata’s [1983] 
finding of abundant professional music in Herat in those years). The mas- 
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ter storytellers (male) I met corroborated my impression of the undevel- 
oped state of professional storytelling by remarking with surprise that I 
was the first person who had ever offered them money to tell stories. Al- 
though storytelling was not normally a paid entertainment form, when I 
asked people to record for me over periods of several days or evenings, I 
compensated them for their time. This sometimes had the effect of length- 
ening performances, when certain performers realized that they were es- 
sentially being paid by the hour. 

Initially, I gravitated toward domestic stor\telling, not because the 
shrine tradition was less rich, but because of local customs bearing on gen- 
der. My female presence was highly disruptive to the normal social inter- 
action of male shrine gatherings, though I nonetheless enjoyed several 
productive narrative recording sessions at shrines under the unusual condi- 
tions of my own presence. Women I contacted at one shrine, gathered 
with the relatives of the shrine’s khalifah, or guardian,* expressed 

interest in my work, but declined to be recorded. I inferred, perhaps pre- 
maturely, that women did not normally share traditional narratives at 
shrines, as men did, or that perhaps the devotional nature of tlieir visits, 
compounded by the definition of the shrine as a public space, made women 
more attentive to restraints on their behavior, w hich they regarded as reli- 
giously based, especially the general prohibition of women performing or 
speaking publicly. Mernissi (i977) reports forms of women's talk at Moroc- 
can shrines, es|X'cially personal experience narratives. Doublcday (1988) re- 
ports on a shrine visit in Herat with women she knew, including trancing 
and t)thcr verbal exchanges. Attention to other genres of narrative would 
probably have given me a dift'erent picture. It may be that while shrines arc 
sites for ongoing avocational study of religious texts for Sufistically in- 
clined men, they are not so for women, and thus the narrative component 
of traditional pedagogy which can take place there for men docs not have a 
corresponding activity pattern among women. This is the sort of difter- 
cntial pattern that needs to be explored in future research. 

The only women who willingly appeared in traditional male gather- 
ings of any kind were a, tew professional singer-dancers who performed at 
weddings, and they were generally considered to Kr prostitutes. My pres- 
ence as a guest in people’s homes (while stiij somew'hat anomalous) could 
be better integrated into ItKal patterns of stxial contact than could my at- 
tendance at public gatherings of males. Hospitality to strangers is a value 
that Afghans regard as enjoined upon them by Islam, and so my presence 
was graciously received in the context of private hospitality. Furthermore, 
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the mixed-gender domestic settings to which I had access were not open 
to my male counterparts, either foreign or Afghan (with the exception of 
Afghan men socializing with their own female relatives), so it became no 
liability but an opportunity to be steered in this way toward domestic 
rather than shrine settings and traditions. Finally — and I came to realize 
this fully only while writing my dissertation — the observation of the pro- 
cesses I found most interesting, story learning and story invention among 
adept narrators and the shaping of personal repertoires within a tradition, 
required a degree of intimacy and spontaneity between myself and my 
principal informants which was easier for me t<^ achieve with women than 
with men. I wanted to be allowed to watch people flounder through 
stories they did not know well, or question each other about stories, or 
otherwise display behind-the-scenes aspects of narrative learning and per- 
formance. Generally speaking, my relations with male storytellers and the 
performances they offered me were more formal and less mixed with other 
kinds of communicative activities, and so the creative processes that inter- 
ested me wxTC kept rather off the stage of our verbal interactions. - Some 
women, by contrast, became familiar enough with my project to let me be 
present for these behind-the-scenes activities among themselves and other 
storytellers or members of their family audience. Not least because neither 
men nor w'omcn were much disposed to talk in the abstract about these 
processes, direct observation was crucial for my understanding of them, 
and it w'as women, not' men, who let me sec the processes. Ciender rela- 
tions were thus deeply implicated in the view of oral narrative that I or any 
other researcher could gain in this community. Domestic settings were 
more accessible to me as a woman, and women were more ready to rev eal 
to me the messier pnKcssual aspects of narrative organization. Thus the 
exploration of the topic of orality (or of literacy) itself becomes a function 
of gender, of the researcher as well as the informants. 

The pattern of formality and informality that I experienced is expli- 
cable from several viewpoints: one is that women rarely performed nar- 
ratives to adult nonfamily members in Afghanistan, so their total approach 
to performance might be assumed to be more exclusiveh' informal, per- 
sonal, and interactive than men’s. This generalization parallels Sakata’s 
(1983 : 19) observations of women’s musical performance and the asymmet- 
rical distribution of both professional peiformance and audience participa- 
tion in the various types of musical pcrformajice in which women and men 
engaged. Both aspects of female informality are corollaries of the general 
fact that women rarely or never scKializcd with nonrclatives (the exception 
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being relatives-to-be, at engagement or wedding parties, and, for some 
city women, attendance at the public women’s parties at the women’s park 
during the spring New Year festivities). Men, by contrast, had regular oc- 
casions for communication with nonrclatives in the mosque, the bazaar, 
and in travel for military service, business, or educational purfXJscs. Any 
sustained communications among women were mostly predicated on kin- 
ship bonds or on the near prospect of having such bonds, or occasionally 
on patron-client relations. 

Male storytellers also performed for me in domestic settings (we were 
usually both guests in some mutual male friend’s guest room), often per- 
forming the same genres, even some of the same items, as women, but the 
men’s turns on the conversational flexor tended to be longer, with fewer 
interruptions from children or others present either to comment on the 
story or to demand a halt in storytelling for other purposes. Making tea, 
caring for vonng children, and other intermittent domestic chores inter- 
rupted individual women’s performances, but not the men's. Having no 
model for communications with another adult woman besides domestic 
intimacy, women shared with me unpolished as well as polished perfor- 
mances. Men, lacking any model at all for conversation with female non- 
rclatives, fell back on more formal interactions. Were the social status of 
the observer’s own actiMties not factored into the obscr\^ational picture, 
one might infer either that Afghan men do not indulge in informal or ex- 
perimental performances, or, more absurdly, that these men do not experi- 
ment or struggle with narrative material at all. If such inferences seem 
absurd on their face, I would only point out the man\' inaccurate alle- 
gations made in the past by male researchers about women s lack of in- 
volvement in performance in cultures that maintain degrees of separation 
between women’s and men’s cultural activities. Such allegations arc gener- 
ally founded on a similar lack of opportunity for observation (Bell [1984]. 
for example, examines the pervasive inaccuracy of the literature on aborigi- 
nal Australian religious practice in this regard). While Herati women’s ten- 
denev toward informaliiy in narrative performance was probably part of 
their larger pattern of socializing, some degree, at least, of male formalin^ in 
the performances I witnessed was a direct function of my presence 

Into this picture must also be factored tlie formalizing influence of the 
tape recorder, an influence more visible among men than among women. 
Generally speaking, cassette tape recorders were familiar objects in Herat 
by the time I got there, but they were generally owned and operated by 
young men. Young men would take their tapie recorders — often the fruit 
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of stints as guest workers in Iran — to parties or concerts, cither to play and 
copy tapes or, if live entertainment was offered, to record that. The stages 
for evening concerts in the fasting month of Ramazan, very public, formal, 
commercial affairs, would sprout a veritable forest of portable recorders 
brought by audience members. These young men had developed ideas 
about what was worthy of recording: performances were rather strictly 
bounded. Recording was limited to the actual instrumental piece or song, 
or, on a few occasions when young men gathered with me to record stories 
and brought their oWn tape recorders, they would turn them on with a 
talc’s opening lines and off with its closing formulas. Both my male re- 
search assistants, who accompanied me to male gatherings at different 
stages of my work, discouraged me from leaving the tape recorder on after 
the narrative or song had ended. In their view, tape and batteries ought 
not to be wasted on surrounding conversation, commentary, or preparatory 
activities associated with the performance. So my introduction of a tape 
recorder into domestic storytelling sessions, which were not normally 
taped, tended to associate storytelling with the more formal, bounded or- 
ganization of public performances as exemplified by music, and accentu- 
ated, and perhaps created, boundaries between conversation and narrative 
performance, at least in the company of men who were part of the ‘'radio 
cassette” subculture. 

Women, young or old, were less likely to manipulate tape recorders 
for their own entertainment, and were generally reluctant to have their 
voices taped unless they were assured that no males in Afghajiistan would 
hear the tapes (an expeaation I honored). A few elderly women 1 recorded 
did not initially relate the sound they heard on the tape to their own 
voices: one asked whether it was a little man or a little woman speaking 
out of the machine, then, listening closely, remarked with amazement.. “It 
remembers every word!” This degree of naivete was somewhat extreme 
(her younger female relatives teased her), but generally, women were not 
used to thinking of their own voices as separable from themselves. Wom- 
en’s gatherings did not yet participate in the production end of the taping 
culture whereby privately made tapes became public documents, circulated 
and copied among circles of (male) friends, though they listened with 
pleasure to tapes of male performance when they were played at home. In 
conformity with women’s avoidance of this new sort of public exposure, I 
promised not to circulate any tapes made of women performing. Thus my 
taping of women had less effect on the “stagcdness,” formality, or bound- 
edness (or interactiveness) of women’s domestic performances. Like other 
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gender-based differences in communicative habits, access to tape recorders 
precipitated differences in the style of performances I was offered by men 
and women. 

Within the traditional setting, effects of gender on performance in 
different genres vary, partly according to the degree to which a perfor- 
mance genre is displayed in public. Islamic Herat, both Shfa and Sunni, 
rather strenuously upholds the segregation of unrelated men and women. 
Unlike women in some other communities in Afghanistan and Iran, rural 
women in the Herat area arc excluded from work in the fields and confine 
their productive activities to the home compound and its immediate en- 
virons. Nor do women normally attend the weekly Friday prayer and ser- 
mons in the congregational mosque. Other public movements of women 
arc similarly limited. 

Gender, just as it conditions the serial access that individuals have to 
one another, is likely also to condition their technological access to differ- 
ent communicative resources. The differential use of tape recorders is part 
of a larger, long-standing pattern of gender-based differences, which per- 
tain even in the absence of such cultural anomalies as myself or new, for- 
cign gadgets. According to Afghan educators 1 met in those years, and 
others I have interviewed recently in the Peshawar-area Afghan refugee 
community, one of the most frequently voiced traditional objections to 
teaching females to write is that the skill would enable them to write love 
letters and thus promote illicit contacts. The connections between social 
rules and access to technology' require more systematic ex^imination, both 
the ideologically self-conscious connections, as in the case of differential 
access to writing skills, and other patterns that may be less self-conscious 
but arc implied by articulated ideological constraints. For some educa- 
tional and technological reformists, the dismantling of traditional social 
patterns is a hidden (or not-so-hidden) agenda in development schemes, 
while others rather optimistically argue that technolog\^ can be transferred 
without ideological transfer. But even observational fieldwork, with no 
component of intentional social intervention for change, affects the pat- 
terns of communication within the group being studied. A correct assess- 
ment of traditional gender-based patterns can only be approached when 
full cognizance is taken of the degree to \s hich me recording or other ob- 
servational processes (and their agent or agents) introduce aniMnalies. 
Susan Slyomovicss recent (1987) work on Bani Hilal epic performance in 
Egypt prov'ides another example of the importance of such considerations 
in the analysis of performance. 
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In Herat in the 1970s, instrumental music had a strong tradition of 
professionalism, clearly distinguished from amateur performance, with 
various occasions during which professionals performed publicly, some- 
times joined by amateurs. These artists were overwhelmingly male. Profes- 
sional musicians (and traditional play-actors) were cither recruited from 
the pseudo-ethnic subgroup known as/fl^f (roughly equivalent to Gypsies 
in European stereotype) or recruited to that group by virtue of their musi- 
cal professionalism (Baghban 1977). There were a few troupes of female 
musicians, from the same families as the male bands, who mainly per- 
formed for the women's parties at the larger weddings, as well as some 
single female siiigers or dancers who performed with male musical troupes 
before male audiences (Sakata 1983; a moving and informative portrait of 
die premier professional woman musician in Herat, both as a performer 
and as a member of her extended family, can be found in Doubleday 1988). 
But for the most part, women guests at weddings and circumcisions sup- 
plied their own entertainment, taking turns playing the tambourinelike 
dayirah hand drum (a women’s iastrument), singing traditional wedding 
songs and folk quatrains {chdrbayti)^ and dancing either singly or in groups. 
The women professionals, when present, gc'nerallv played the drum and 
sang in order for female guests to dance and sing along together the tra- 
ditional wedding songs. I1ic male half of such celebrations more strictly 
divided guests from performers when proiessionals were present. Male 
musical troupes, with or -without female daneer /singers, would perform 
and the male audience would watcli. Guests v ho were known to be par- 
ticularly gifted singers or dancers might be caj()ied to perform individually 
with backup from the professionals, which thev would do only with shows 
of reluctance. Male musicians also played a v\'ider range of instruments 
than their female counterparts, including various stringed and percussion 
instruments. The simplest male eiivscmblc, foi less elaborate events, con- 
sisted of the sdz or surna (oboe) and dohol (a hand-held drum beaten with 
a single stick). Women’s music was thus less professionalized, less diver- 
sified, and more participatory than men’s, even when professionals were 
present. 

Narrative, unlike music, lacked a highly professionalized dimension at 
that time in Herat, though it had an equally rich and intricate tradition. 
The types of material I heard performed, prtxfominantly in domestic set- 
tings, included extremely numerous fictional folktales, generally called 
awsanah (lit. Persiiui afidneh). This indigenous genre designation, as used 
by some informants, encompassed not only wonder talcs similar to Eiin^- 
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pcan MUrchetiy but also tall talcs and humorous anecdotes (including those 
of the famous trickster-fool, Mulia Nasr ud-Din), sometimes also animal 
and other fables (designated masal in literary contexts), and chain tales, the 
latter told primarily for or by children. Besides those stories which Heratis 
readily identified as awsanah and considered fiction (also doru^hj “lies”), 
there were legends of the Prophet and of local saints; legends of other his- 
torical figures, such as the famous King Mahmud of Ghazni or the Iranian 
Shall ^Abbas; a few stories derived from the Persian national epic Shdhnd- 
fneh or related epic material; and the long, multi-episodic prose adventure 
talcs or romances called dastdn in Iran and on the subcontinent (but not so 
specifically designated, so far as I could tell, in Herat). Although these 
latter complex tales, told almost exclusively by men, functioned as a genre, 
I Icrati informants usually designated them only by individual titles, mainly 
the namc(s) of one or more of the main characters, rather than by a single 
generic tcfrn. 

Besides a range of narratives, women also performed bodies of tradi- 
tional quatrains (chdrhaytt) and other verses appropriate for the bride’s 
family and groom’s family, respectively, at weddings. Both men and women 
commanded repertoires of mainly romantic chdrhaytt not tied to any ritual 
occasion. Some women performed mimetic songs in which sung verses ac- 
companied the motions of harv^esting or other activities. I did not encoun- 
ter men who performed the latter sort of songs, though they may exist. 

To return to narrative, awsdnah, broadly defined, together witli most 
of the either types of stories from the abo\ e list, arc told by bt^th men and 
women. Traditional folk dnima was exclusively male in its public forms, 
but I was told of forms of comic skits, perhaps an extension of the mimetic 
songs, performed by and for women at home (cf. Baghban 19'’?-, a compre- 
hensive study of folk theater in Herat). Performances of Shdlnidnieh epic 
stories in either prose or verse were few, and I only heard them from men, 
though my sample <^f three male pertbrmers \\'as too small to be definitive. 
Ddstdn prose romances, on the other hand, were quite popular but, clearly, 
men predominated in their performance. The plot structures and subject 
matter of many of the ddstdn popular in Herat at that time did not differ 
materially from that i^f many romantic stories designated amdftah and per- 
formed by women. (I’he basic plot is, boy falls in love witli girl, sometimes 
in a dream or through other magical intercession; boy meets girl, boy loses 
girl and goes on quest; boy gets girl back, usually to the consternation of 
some false suitors and at least some of her relatives.) The difference be- 
tween the many amdnah concerned with courtship quests and the ddstdn 
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commonly performed in the Herat area seemed to be mainly in length and 
intricacy of descriptive development and in the types of poetry likely to be 
included, rather than basic plot structure. This lack of complexity seems to 
distinguish the Persian dastan then popular in Herat from the more elabo- 
rated ones Frances Pritchett (1985) has described in Urdu written form 
from the subcontinent. Multivolume literary dastan, including the Ham- 
TMndnuhy which reached even greater levels of elaboration in Urdu, did 
exist and were orally performed in Herat, but less frequently than the 
shorter examples. One feature which characterized many of the best-known 
dastan was the inclusion of substantial amounts of sung poetry, in the 
form of lyric chdrbayti quatrains exchanged between the romantic couple, 
sung by the narrator without accompaniment. 

I met a tew women who knew all or part of a single d^tan, but no 
women who had multiple dastan in their active repertoires, whereas a 
number of men knew multiple dastan as well as other types of narratives. 
Since there was no prohibition on women singing lyric charbayti quietly at 
home, and women had repertoires of such pcxrtry not associated with nar- 
ratives, I am still puzzled as to why women, in a performance tradition that 
was predominantly domestic for both men and women, did not perform 
these more extended narratives. Nor docs the women's relative exclusion 
of dastan from their repertoires seem to relate to complexity, of plot, since 
women do perform complex, multi-episodic folktales with great relish. 
While romantic awsdnah averaged twenty to thirty minutes in length, the 
shortest dastan performances were about an hour long, not necessarily be- 
cause of greater density of plot incidents but because of more elaborated 
dialogue and descriptive detail and the verse inclusions, which lengthened 
the dialogue sequences. One young male informant, with whom I worked 
extensively transcribing tapes, was not a performer himself but an audience 
member in his own scxial circles; when asked why women did not perform 
this type of story, he laughed and said, ‘They just can’t — it's ttx) difficult 
for them." 

Intricacy of plot seems to be less at stake in this distinction between 
male and female narrative fluency than arc certain kinds of ornamentation 
of incident, ways of talking. I am still investigating these difTcrences in rep- 
ertoire in my collection of recorded performances, but one can begin to 
connect these gender differences to gender-based differences in access to 
literary narrative of various kinds, thus to literacy- influenced vocabulary 
and speech styles, and perhaps also to gender-based differences in the 
length of turns to talk, which may be unrelated to literacy or nonliteracy. 
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except insofar as literacy is prestigious and those with prestige can more 
readily claim the conversational floor. Simple allegations of gender-based 
natural capacity or incapacity such as my young male informant offered 
may figure in local interpretations of the distribution of social, intellectual, 
and cognitive skills, as indeed they are prominent in the debates on gender 
within our own society. However arbitrary or nonexplanatory they may 
appear from an extracultural vantage point, as part of indigenous social- 
organizational maps these statements should be carefully noted, with at- 
tention to the age, gender, social status, ethnicity, occupation, and training 
of each informant who furnishes such observations. More systematic in- 
quiry into the whys and hows of cultural divisions of labor at this level of 
detail (here, the gendered distribution of morphologically and topically 
similar subgenres of oral narrative) would both lead to and depend on a 
more comprehensive inquiry into traditional learning and pedagogy of all 
kinds, not just that directly concerned with the transmission and perfor- 
mance of oral entertainment narrative. More informative answers to a 
question such as “Why don’t women perform dastan?'' should ultimately 
come in the form of comprehensive descriptions of the overlapping do- 
mains of male and female discourse. An answer such as “Because it’s too 
difficult for them” verifies the existence of such domains and invites their 
study. The perspectives of individuals on the exact composition of the ex- 
pressive map arc likely to differ systematically in relation to their age, gen- 
der, and social position. Attention to individual perspectives on the reasons 
for the map’s configuration (as they sec it) will also produce a finer-grained 
soci( 3 linguistic picture than has hitherto been available to outsiders. 

Regarding the oral- literary connection, many of the ddstdn, unlike 
awsdnahy exist in written form in small, lithographed Pcrsian-languagc 
chapbooks that arc printed mostly in Iran and northwest Pakistan and sold 
in the bazaars of Afghan cities and towns (cf Heston, this volume). Read- 
ing stories aloud is a recognized form of entertainment in households 
where there arc readers (a small minority — fluent readers probably num- 
bered between 5 and 10 percent of males and less than i percent of females 
in 1974-76). Besides their limited edge in access to education, men also 
have regular access to written words through reading and discussion of 
religious writings, often narratives, in connection v/ith mosque sermons. 
Women do not normally attend mosque prayer, although they do visit 
shrines, mainly for votive purposes. 

Regarding entertainment literature, nonlitcrate men reported to me 
that they had learned certain stories from the reading of other men, while 
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literate and nonliteratc storytellers alike often readily and accurately iden- 
tified stories that existed in written versions (“had a book,” in Persian) 
and could readily recall whether they had learned individual stories from 
reading or from hearing others’ oral performances. No woman reported 
learning a story from hearing it read (except perhaps for a few folktales 
performed on Kabul radio), nor were any of my primary female infor- 
mants literate. Although not all d^tan exist in written versions, many do, 
and in the repertoires of some adept male storytellers, use of “bcx)kish” 
{ketdbi) lexical fonns in performance was more pronounced when dicy 
told dastdn than when they told amdnah, implying to me that some story- 
tellers at least associated these long romances with literary language. There 
arc numerous differences bcwcen classical Persian, as it is written even in 
popular literature, and spoken Persian in any of its current dialects. The 
most obvious differences beween written Persian and spoken Herati arc 
lexical, and morphological in such features as verb inflections and plural 
formations, but also evident arc some syntactical dift'erences, greater elab- 
oration of syntactic parallelism and compound-complex sentence stmeture 
in written Persian. Framing devices arc also more elaborated in written 
than in non-written narratives, oral constructions being more constrained 
by time limits, but the manipulation of frames and subplots is aesthetically 
valued in performance whether the source is oral or literary. 

Male-performed romances were longer than awsdnalrin part because 
of a greater use of ornamental language whose models are to be found in 
literary style. Men’s greater command of these forms conforms with their 
generally greater involvement with formal scKial interaction, as well as 
with their somewhat greater access to formal education, but it must be 
stressed that many of the men who used literary or pseudo- literary verbal 
styles were not themselves literate. Gender- appropriateness in speech be- 
havior seemed to accommexfate men’s laying claim to ‘‘bookish” forms, 
whether or not they were formally educated, while women tended not t(^ 
appropriate such speech patterns. 

Now that women have greater exposure to formal speech in the home 
through radio broadcasts (news, narratives, sermons) and tapes of such 
things as sermons of famous preachers, which circulate privately and com- 
mercially, it remains to be seen whether women will appropriate more lit- 
erary forms into their own narrative performances (cf. Webber 1985). 
Women’s narrative performances certainly are conceived by both perform- 
ers and audience members to have aesthetic worth, but it remains to be 
explored how far the use of literary-style speech is itself a gender-bound Ian- 
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guage pattern with aesthetic implications rooted m gender-appropriateness 
rules, independent of gender-bound patterns of exposure to such speech. 
Individual women’s relative nonuse of literary forms cannot even be as- 
sumed to indicate lack of knowledge of the forms. Folklorists of various 
traditions have for some time noted the existence of “passive bearers,” 
individuals who make up a critical audience for traditional performance 
because they know the material of performance well and interact with per- 
formers knowledgeably, but do not themselves perform. The case of the 
distribution of oral narrative genres in Persian invites a close investigation 
of women’s (and men’s) attitudes toward language and especially their no- 
tions of aesthetically pleasing and powerful speech. In Iranian Persian, 
speech appropriateness is highly nuanced according to the relative status of 
speaker and listener (Becman 1986). Afghan Persian usage is no less com- 
plex, though the aesthetic and underlying social values arc somewhat dif- 
ferent and not yet the subject of systematic study. Becman was primarily 
concerHvd ^ ith conversational exchanges, but social relations of speaker 
and audience are no less implicated in the language and subject matter of ex- 
tended narrative performance, its indigenous ei aluation and interpretation. 

The spread of government-sponsored formal education has had some 
paradoxical effects on altitudes toward speech (cf Ghani 1988 for a histori- 
cal overview of this transition from the point of view of elite literature). 
Two young male schoolteachers of my acquaintance, trained in the French- 
modeled government scIkk)! system, heard me recording a male master 
storyteller who used literary and pseudo- literary language forms exten- 
sively. He was a master of dastan who knew' at least fifiecn different ro- 
mances. The two schoolteachers criticized his speech style as pretentious, 
pseudoliterate, and verbose. One of them arranged for me to hear stories 
from his own very elderly, blind aunt (the woman who wanted to know 
whether it w'as a male or female voice in the tape recorder), because he 
found her simple, somewhat taciturn village Persian more aesthetically 
pleasing than the elaborate language of the male romancer, whose pseudo- 
literacies and tendencies to hypercorrection particularly annoyed him. I 
asked one of my research associates, an ecc^nomics student at Kabul Uni- 
versity who, like one of the two young schtx)ltcachcrs, had known this 
romance storyteller well since childhtxxl, what people in their c ircle of ac- 
quaintance thought about his storytelling language. He responded, “They 
like it— people like to hear unusual words.” 

Yet there was some tendency towaal rejection of pseudoliterate lan- 
guage in oral pierformance even by traditional literates. One of the most 
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highly literate storytellers I recorded, an elderly mullah with a traditional 
religious education who was widely read in religious and classical literary 
narrative texts, substantially eschewed the use of literary forms in his oral 
performances that I recorded, even when he was performing literary- 
derived material (Mills forthcoming; 1991)- 

Gender distinctions in speech are of course intimately linked to speech 
communities and subcommunities. Ravan Farhadi, a Sorbonne-trained 
Afghan linguist, observed to me in 1974 that in Afghanistan as in other 
traditional societies, dialectologists' interests were best served by studying 
the speech of women, since they tend to speak in purer regional styles, 
having less exposure to speech styles of people outside their own immedi- 
ate kin groups.* Mass media can be expected to alter this picture some- 
what, but it remains to be seen whether diglossia will become a more 
visible feature of women’s speech under these influences. Such a develop- 
ment might imply a greater formalizing of women’s performance forms, 
among other things, but formalization is a matter not simply of aesthetic 
preference but of the larger social dimensions of performance context, in 
which appropriateness rules (including aesthetic standards) operate. Ex- 
posure to speech forms does not automatically cause their adoption into 
active use. The adoption of speech styles by segments of a population that 
did not previously use them potentially changes not only the status of the 
group but also the status of the forms so adopted. 

Besides lexical and morphological variations related to literary influ- 
ence, intonation and vocalization patterns also vary between men and 
women and between narrative and non-narrative speech in both gender 
groups. In general, Herati Persian tends toward vowel placement that is 
higher, more frontal, and in some cases more nasalized than, for example, 
Kabul dialect. Herati also appears to have a wider total tonal contour than 
Kabuli (though probably not as wide as Tehran dialect). These tendencies 
appeared to me to be mor pronounced in women’s speech than in men’s, 
though such things are hard to quantify, and if true, this differential may 
be part of the relatively greater regionalism of women’s speech which 
Farhadi noted. 

Extended narrative speech of both women and men has intonational 
patterns (pitch contours and cadences) that differ from conversational 
speech. At present, I am more cognizant of the individual differences in 
narrative pitch contours (which amount almost to signatures or finger- 
prints of individual storytellers) and am not yet confident of generaliza- 
tions differentiating male from female storytellers on this basis. But in 
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general, the pitch contours of narrative tend to cluster breath-segments 
(clauses, what we would call sentences, or long phrases), ending each with 
a pitch configuration that signals semi-closure (“there’s more to come”), 
rather than a full closure which would permit or invite another speaker to 
take die floor. In narrative, full closure bounds a cluster of four, five, or 
more semi-clos^d phrases, but the speaker often follows it with a conjunc- 
tion or interjection that discourages interruption (for example, ^'‘Kho — ” or 
"^Khey — ,” “Well, then — ”), or a chaining clause (“X did Y [full stop]. After 
X had done Y . . .”). Semi-closures vary in shape from person to person, 
but tend to avoid what one can perceive as the speaker’s “tonic” pitch, gen- 
erally hovering above it somewhere within a major third. ThevSe pitch con- 
tours, like pause patterns (cadences), are relative within the narrative, 
influenced by factors such as rising excitement or suspense in the plot. 

Ail diis makes narrative intonation appear to be quite individually 
variable, but a comparative analysis of a number of speakers would, I 
think, reveal systematic male/female differences as well. I would hypothe- 
size, as a preliminary impression only, that women on axerage use more 
full stops, while men tend to construct longer semi-stop clusters, and 
women use fewer linking interjections and chaining clauses after full stops. 
If accurate, this would be simply a configuration of mechanisms that is 
part of the general picture of men as the tellers of lengthier narratives and 
holders of longer turns to talk than women. This sort of impressionistic 
observation needs testing by detailed study of recordings of single-sex and 
mixed-sex groups of speakers (keeping in mind the potential effects of re- 
cording and of the presence of non-native listeners: formalization tends to 
reduce audience interruptions; perhaps speakers signal the inappropriate- 
ness of interruptions more strenuously when they are being recorded). It is 
my hypothesis that relative involvement with literacy or pseudoliteracy, 
which varies among men, may account for more of these differences in in- 
tonation and pericxlicity than gender alone would do. That is, taking into 
account the extent to which gender may determine or constrain access to 
literacy, I would expect that the narrative speech patterns of men not in- 
volved with (“bookish”) speech styles would more closely re- 

semble those of women. The genderedness of speech need not induce all 
men to “talk like books.” Indeed, one of. my most literate informants 
avoided obvious literate jbrms in his narrative, but his intonation may be 
another matter. All such observations arc hypothetical at present, however, 
because intonation studies arc new ground for me and tor Persian in gen- 
eral. But it seems clear that literacy and the gendered distribution of formal 
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education and speech training arc deeply implicated in anything one might 
say about gender and oral narrative performance styles. 

A second, more readily observable difference between men’s and 
women’s narration patterns manifests itself at the content level. Some years 
ago, I compared the incidence of narratives with male and female main 
characters, in the repertoires of the eighty or so storytellers of various ages 
whom I recorded, mainly in Herat and Kabul (Mills 1985). A sample of 
about 140 stories told by women were divided almost evenly between 
male-centercil and female-ccntcrcd talcs. The 250 or so men’s performances 
in the sample, by contrast, were male-centered by a ratio of about nine to 
one. Furthermore, among those few talcs told by men which had female 
heroes, about half those female characters impersonated men, performing 
heroic deeds in a male environment, usually in male disguise. Women's in- 
terest in transsexual disguise, in either direction, was much more limited. 
Women’s stories with female protagonists often centered on the domestic 
sphere and on the agonistic potential of kinship relations after marriage. 
Qnirtship talcs arc also prominently represented in women’s storytelling, 
of course, but male narrators are overwhelmingly interested in the winning 
of wives and other picaresque adventures, and conspicuously less inter- 
ested in the complex social adjustments that follow the acquisition of a 
spouse. Women readily identify dramatic potential in the women's world 
(however fancifully portrayed, and it is quite fanciful when one’s in-laws 
are fairies and demons)^, and tend less than men do to cast women in male 
roles in order to make them active characters. 

Brenda Beck (1986) has offered a provocative analysis of dyadic clus- 
ters of dramatis personae in folktales from the subcontinent, but she uses 
printed sources and thus has to operate without the discriminator of nar- 
rator’s gender in the patterns she traces. Among her findings are differ- 
ences in sibling rivalry (brothers tend not to be violent rivals, sisters tend 
to be quite violent, even murderous toward each other) and in child-parent 
solidarity (fathers tend to be friendly toward daughters, not toward sons), 
and the social roles of active women characters (predominantly negative in 
the corpus she examined). In my own collecting experience, underlying 
psychodynamic patterns of this kind (initiatives, solidarities, and rivalries 
distinguished by kin relations, gender, and age) sort our quite differently 
in the repertoires of male and female narrators. If bodies of folk narrative 
can be distinguished by gender of narrator, different perspectives on social 
organization and nuances in the predominant psychosocial themes emerge. 
Other recent work in India, such as that of Narayana Rao (1986) on folk 
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epics in Telugu, and also A^^rgaret Trawick Egnor’s work on crying songs 
(1986), have analyzed differeilfces in gender roles as functions of narrative 
genre or subgenre, and have cro$s-indexcd the variables with differences in 
social status of performers and/or audiences. This status-distinction ques- 
tion seems a very productive line of research, if less overtly expressed, still 
potentially highly significant for those of us working in nominally egalitar- 
ian Muslim communities. According to Narayana Rao’s findings, martial, 
male-centered values more prominent in upper social strata (agricultural 
castes) coincide with more passive roles for positive female characters, in 
comparison to the presence of positive, active roles for women in the epics 
performed by and for the trading castes, which are of lower status. Not 
surprisingly, these portrayals correlate with relatively permissive or restric- 
tive customs regarding women in their respective caste groups. 

To the extent that genres arc gender-specific, one might also look for 
intracaste.\'ariation in portrayals of the dramatic roles of men and women, 
and mak-fcmale relations within the kin group. My own observ'ations sug- 
gest that gender of traditional performers and/or audience, genre, and dis- 
tribution of roles among male and female characters co-var\' in complex 
ways within social groups as well as between them. Blackburn and Rama- 
nujan (1986), in drawing together the considerable information on gender 
in performance and narrative structure from their recent collection, link 
variations in gender roles with general distinctions to be made bcmcen 
classical and folk, or better yet, elite and lower-caste narrative traditions 
(for there are folk traditions in high castes as well). In general, they see 
more elite productions as stressing control and decorum (and by exten- 
sion, a more passive role for women), while lower-caste genres admit 
stronger statements of themes of defiance, social disorder, and emotional 
intensity: hence Sita, for instance, is passive in high-caste formulations, ac- 
tive and even martial in lower-caste Telugu versions of the Ramayana. In 
Ramanujan’s (1986) terminology, the tooth goddess of the lower castes is 
replaced by the breast gcxldess in elite formulations. 

On the surface, Hindu India appears to offer a more complex field for 
this type of distinction 'than does Muslim Afghanistan, in part because 
Muslim society is more uni vocal about the proper ritual role of women. 
Here I am sidestepping a potentially rich *opic in religious practice, that of 
votive activities in Islam, where women have a major, informal, and, in 
some views, hetercxlox role in religious activities deemed beneficial to the 
whole community. Most of the published information on these activities, 
which often imolve ritual performance of traditional folktale-type nar- 
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ratives, comes from Iran, so this issue is somewhat beyond the scope of the 
present discussion (cf. Jamzadeh and Mills 1986, and citations), but I 
would very much like to see further discussion of the role of gender in 
Muslim votive activities on the subcontinent, which would no doubt com- 
plicate and enrich the picture derived from the Persian side. 

Despite the comparative stress in Islam on social equality and the con- 
demnation of castclike distinctions among coreligionists, values which ide- 
alize uniformity of devotional practice among other social activities, I 
would point out that intracommunity differences arc cvidcni in Afghan 
expressive traditions (both religious and not) regarding male and female 
roles, and such intracommunity differences probably occur in single-caste 
Hindu communities as well. With regard to narrative, the inter-^fwrf^r 
analysis which uncovers such patterns tends to be 'miCT^eneric as well, but 
even where both women and men perform the same genres of narrative, 
gender-based, in/mgeneric differences may also be found, as in the case of 
Afghan awsanah. These differences may be manifested in style, themes, or 
both, and call for caution when one undertakes comparative and histori- 
cal analysis of materials recorded or transcribed in previous times, when 
gender-sensitive research methodology was not such a recognized priority 
as it is now. 

In dealing with an Islamic community, I have focused more on intra- 
group and intragenre distinctions in communicative styles and subjects. 
Looking at the work being done in non-Muslim communities in Soutli 
Asia, I ajn excited by the possibilities for intergroup and intergenre stud- 
ies. I believe we have things to learn from one another, reciprocally, w'ith 
regard to the diversity of cultural voices not only among but within groups. 
In this dimension, gender will continue to be of crucial interest. 
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Notes 

1. The khalifah, or guardian, is sometimes a lineal descendant of the saint 
whose shrine 11 is, or if not a lineal descendant of the saint, then a leader of the Sufi 
mystical t)rder which maintains the shrine, if the shrine is affiliated with a particular 
order. 

2. My experience caused me to question the accuracy of earlier claims to ‘‘clas- 
sificatoiy^ male” status made by some female ethnographers operating as outsiders 
in highly sex -segregated societies. In village Afghanistan, gender is never taken out 
of account, but individual women who, as outsiders with special training, seek ac- 
cess to male gatherings will be tolerated to varying degrees depending on their area 
of concern. Their presence is invariably disruptive to the normal social intcraaions 
of such groups, however. 

Qxucs (1986:41-46) summarizes the conflicting views of European dia- 
lectoiogists concerning the relative conservatism of male and female speakers and 
suggests the political dimension of such debate. Farhadi subscribed to one side of 
this debate amemg historical linguists, perhaps the most appropriate one for the 
Afghan ca.v* 
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3. The Role of Suffering in Women’s 
Performance of Paxto 


Paxtuns were studied and described first by British colonialists stationed in 
what they called Northern India (present day Afghanistan and Northwest 
Pakistan) in the mid-nineteenth century. Later, they became of interest to 
anthropologists as a tribal society and were studied by Jon Anderson 
(1982), Fredrik Barth (1959, 1981), Akbar S. Ahmed (1980), Charles Lind- 
holm (1982), the Tappers, and others. What most of these studies have in 
common is that they arc conducted by men and focus on male culture and 
society. Paxtun areas, as viewed from the outside public realm, seem at first 
very hostile and harsh, and most unaccompanied women do not feel com- 
fortable there. Indeed, the outsider among them is treated with utmost 
suspicion and aggression, particularly if she happens to be female. The lan- 
guage is difficult and little instruction exists. The result is that few women 
have chosen to do fieldwork in that area, and so the Paxtun world is pre- 
sented largely as a men’s world. Those women who have written about 
Paxtun women’s culture have so far presented the institutic^n of marriage 
(Lindholm and Lindholm 1979; Tapper 1987), the position of women in 
Paxtun tribal society (Ahmed and Ahmed 1981), and women’s rcbellic^n 
in folk poetry (Boesen 1980, 1983). 

Anthropologists, travelers, and generalists writing about Paxtuns 
have never failed to mention the code of honor and modesty /shame, a 
code with rigid behavioral requirements sometimes referred to as paxtun- 
wali. The word paxto itself designates not only the language but also 
the behavior defined by the ccxle. Almost ever\^ Paxtun is familiar with the 
proverb: “You don’t speak Paxto; you do paxto.^" Indeed, people daily refer 
to “having” or “doing” paxto in describing others or in socializing chil- 
dren. PaxtOy in this sense, is equivalent to honor. Paxto, the code of honor, 
and not just Paxto, the language, defines the person.* 

So what docs it mean to have, do, or perform this paxto? I shall sum- 
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niarize what the existing literature tells us, and then talk of one aspect of it 
which pertains specifically to women and has therefore been overlooked in 
the general discussions to date. Those who have written about the code, 
such as Atayec (r979), Janata (1975), Kicffer (1972), Lindholm (1982), Spain 
(1962), and Steul (1981), have unanimously agreed on several points which 
constitute the male c()dc of honor. One is melmastia^ or hospitality, which 
calls for lavish entertainment often beyond the means of its provider. Hav- 
ing a guest reflects one’s own status and influence, as it also creates a relation 
of dependence. Along with hospitality is usually mentioned nanawatay, or 
the right of refuge, which must be granted to anyone who asks for it. It is 
an institution on which the favored patron-client relationships among Pax- 
tuns thrive. The third point always present in any discussion of the Paxtun 
code is badal, normally referred to as revenge. Revenge homicide is com- 
mon and highly regarded as honorable, just as not performing it leads to a 
man s disgface and loss of influence. Badal is a crucial notion behind most 
action and liiteraction in paxto, and I shall return to it in order to redefine 
it from a woman’s perspective. Paxto and jfheirat are the words used for 
honor, for what one does when one acts according to paxto. It is key to 
social acceptance w ithin the community. 

The doing of paxto for men, then, generally means show ing oneself 
as strong, combatant, generous, and hospitable. It is the side of the code 
which has been elaborated by male ethnographers relying on data from 
male informants. I now' turn to what paxto means for women. 

Just as the gun and turban are typically used as images to exemplify 
Paxtun manhood, I suggest that tears and the endurance of hardship ex- 
emplify Paxtun w'omanhc^)d. This is true both in the image of women as 
created by men in popular culture (films, romances, songs, poetry) and in 
women’s images of themselves. I would like to illustrate this notion of 
honor in suffering by discussing two types of narrative in which women 
present themselves to each other. 

First I focus on narratives of the self among Paxtun w omen. I shall 
begin by introducing the life stor\' as it is perceived and performed. I'hcn I 
shall discuss a particular genre of personal-experience tale relating illness 
and misfortune and occurring in a formal emotion ritual called tapos. This 
is a w'omen’s visit of sharing sadness over someone s misfortune. I shall 
explain the visit and the narrative genre within the context of badal or in- 
stitutionalized exchange, and then do a quick exegesis of the appended 
narrative. I am using this data to suggest that the display, or performance, 
of emotion, in this case of loss and suft'ering, is related to identity: Paxtun 
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Muslim, and feminine. It is these stories and events that inform m about 
people. 

When I first did formal fieldwork in 191^, I began by looking for 
women’s performances of the ^papular romances with which I had previ- 
ously wodcfid. Actually, I was looking for any kind of household narra- 
tives. The following is a passage taken from field notes at that time. 

Shama Babi is both criticized and widely acclaimed in her village for being 
a great narrator of qessa [stories]. Almost daily, she comes to visit the house- 
hold where I am staying as a guest, and takes and holds the floor for hours 
with stories defaming other women, or with tragic personal narratives, most 
of which have been heard numerous times before by this community of 
women, but which they urge her to tell for me. The first time I expressed 
interest in Shama Babi’s narrative and asked to tape it, she delightedly re- 
sponded: “Oh, that's the kind of qessa you wanted. You should have said so. 1 
thought you wanted qessa like Adam Khan or TusufKhan [popular folk ro- 
mances], and 1 don't know any of those This kind, I can tell you many of, 
and make you cry like no one else can.” 

I sat with Shama Babi and recorded her for three days. She narrated, and 
groups of women would come and go in her courtyard as time allowed. Her 
tales were mosdy sad and personal ones, recounting the painful events of her 
husband’s death, her son’s car accident when he was a child, and her daugh- 
ter's wedding. It became clear as I listened and watched the audience that the 
more personal suffering she could express, aided by tears and outcries and 
occasional wailed verses, the better her tale was esteemed by the small audi- 
ence of women. 

It was Shaitia Babi and others like her who slowly led me to acknow l- 
edge this neglected genre as what was most told and valued by women. 
I began to see the personal-event narratives and life stories emerge as the 
major performance genre both in ritual contexts, which I later describe, 
and in informal contexts of intimacy. It was a private genre told by women 
to women, and the more I made my loyalties to the women’s domain 
known by eliminating my interaction with men, the more I became privy 
to these personal tales. Not only did I become privy, I also gained a reputa- 
tion as “the one who is interested in our sad tales,” which is how I was 
often intrcxluced to new women by those wanting to have me record all 
the best stories. 

These narratives are a performed and framed genre with defined social 
contexts and rules. Each time they arc told, it is with the implicit message 
of asserting and reasserting membership and reputation as a good Paxtun 
in the community. Each is saying: “Look what I’ve been dirough. I’ve suf- 
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fered oneliMkhip after another, and endured it. I’m still here.” The quest 
for honor is a quest liar reputation. In fact, the motivation behind most 
behavior among Paxtuns is a ctmeem for one’s reputation, a fear of being 
accused of not performing paxto. We can Ctfmd this interpretation to the 
way women present themselves in their personal narratives. 

In her work on the Bedouin discourse of self and sentiment, Abu- 
Lughod (1985, 19S6) proposed that there exist two ideologies, each with its 
own models of and for different types of experience.^ She juxtaposes the 
poetic discourse of self and sentiment, on the one hand, and the ordinary, 
everyday discourse of honor and modesty, on the other. Her clear-cut dis- 
tinction, however, leaves one curious about the array of possible narrative 
genres among the Bedouin that she docs not mention. The life stories told 
by Paxtun women are also vehicles for sentiment and emotion that arc in- 
appropriate to tell out of specific contexts of intimacy and privaejs but at 
the same time, they are a discourse of honor that gains them reputation. 
This cafi perhaps best be illustrated in discussions evaluating the type 
of narrative being collected, such as the following dialogue I had with a 
major informant in Ahmadi Banda ^ who was deciding, along with her 
friends, whom to send me to for a good story. It is the mctafolklore that 
supplies crucial data for research: 

Selma: You must go sec X. She’s really got the best stor\^ to tell. 

BG: What makes her story so good? 

S: She’s undergone so much [sorrow, pain, hardship, suffer- 
ing]. She’s really endured a lot. 

BG: Can you or someone else tell her story? 

S: No, only the person herself, or someone who knew her very well. 

The best story is always told by the person herself. 

As Selma demonstrates, a longing for truth and for knowledge of each 
other and of events outside their compound has created a requirement for 
accurate reporting among women. There is a thirst among Paxtun women 
for autobiography. There is also a correct way to “seek the person out” 
with questions. One day, when my daughter’s nanny had observed me 
eliciting a life story from someone, she later tried to correct me on the 
grounds that I did not know how to interrogate properly. “You foreigners 
don’t know how to search [/atan^^/] each other,” she reproached me. 
“When we Pakistanis^ ask a person’s story, we don't let a single detail go 
by. We dig in all the corners, high and low. We seek the person out. That’s 
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how wc do things. We arc storytellers and story seekers. We know how to 
draw out a person’s heart.” Finally, there is a great appreciation for the 
skilled teller of her own life story. This skill lies mostly in her ability to 
move her listeners to tears. 

I often asked about and sought out the women communally known 
to have the best stories and to be the best tellers. As it turned out, most of 
the women with this reputation had experienced difficult and sad lives. 
Their experience itself, its beauty judged by the appropriateness according 
to paxtOy along with the fact that they had not run from the hardship, made 
for the best story in community evaluation. 

Here is an example of how a life story often begins, and the way it 
advances: 

— The story goes like this, kanay that my name is Naseenia. 

— My mother died when I w^as a child. TIkvsc orphan children re- 
mained in my care. My father remained in my care. 

— My mother, she died. She died in childbirth. My brother remained, 
only a year old. I took care of him. Then he grew up, kana? 

— Then I got married. Tiien my father gave me away. I got married. 
Those orphans stayed in the house with their father. IJiave no 
mother. 

— My brother stayed with my father and 1 would climb over the r(X)f 
so he coaid see me. Like, he was sad, kana? His mother was dead. He 
didn’t know his mother. He was still crawling on all lours. 

— A husband took me. A man married me. My father gave me to him. 
They all stayed behind. 

— Now, they would wait, and I’d bring them bread by way of the 
r(X)ftops. Bread, which I’d throw down to them. He'd come crawling 
on all fours, and then would eat it. 

— Now, I came by the road. My lather beat me. He said, “Why arc 
you running a stranger’s house and coming here kx)king after this 
boy? You’ve become a non-kin woman to us. Don't come to mv 
house. You run your stranger’s hou.se.” 

— Now, I had another sister. I had another sister. Then my father 
gave her away, tcx). They | father and children) stayed alone. 

— Then my father died. I brought them all over with me. 
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— Then my house fell apart. I had three children. I became a widow 
with three children. 1 was a young u'idow. Then I stayed. 

— Then I got to it and took another husband, that fish man. 

— My brothers got upset with me. They left. They said that, “You've 
left us, just like that." 

— Now, they cut off relations with me for four years. 

— Now, my father went and fell down in the road. His heart failed. 
He died. 

— A whole lot of people came. My father died. 

— I cried. My other brother came. I cried. 1 cried a lot. I cried that: 
“My father died upset with me. My father died vexed." 

— Like, lots and lots of people cried. 

— Tbcfi; in the meantime, time pavssed and passed. 1 left home and 
went to Kalam. My scvcn-year-old son died. Then he died in the 
meantime. 

— Ixyts of people kept coming for us. They all came. The people cried. 
The boy was dead. Three days. People kept coming for many days. 
He was dead. 

— Then, some time later, my husband performed the hajj and took 
my co-wife. 

— My daughter cried. I cried. All my neighbors were upset for 'me, 
that he had taken her and not me. 

— Then he came back. He had hidden the daces, and those garlands. 
— Then again I cried and was filled with grief. 

— Then my daughter got married very young. I cried after her. She 
used to help me with the children. She docs that for me, like, the 
housework. My brother went with her. 

— I came in that grief and again cried after my daughter because I'd 
given her away in tribal area. I'd sold my own daughter. I’d done her 
an injustice. I cried again. 

— Then their father jumped up and he broke my arm. I cried again for 
a month. 

— Then I got upset and I cried a whole lot.*^ 
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In contrast to the autobiographical life story, I have also collected a 
few biographical accounts of other local famous women, told by women. 
These were told with more distance, not so much as a scries of woeful 
events. They were also told after expressing tremendous reluctance to do 
so. Responsibility for another’s life is a burden not many want to be ac- 
countable for. Selma’s comment above was often repeated to me, that the 
best story is by the protagonist herself, because only she, as narrator, can 
tell and elicit from her listcner(s) the amount of sympathy needed to make 
a good story. 

Discussions with contemporar)' Paxtun writers, critics, and audiences 
have yielded similar conclusions in regard to the story line in novels, ro- 
mances, television or radio dramas, folk talcs, and poetry. Gham (pain, suf- 
fering) is what determines the best story in any of these. 

In an interview with a thirty-year-old unmarried rural school teacher, 
when I asked her about her own life story, I received the following answer: 
‘T have no story to tell. I’ve been through no hardships.” And when I 
asked her what gave a woman renown, she replied, ‘‘Her hardships. How 
else can she prove herself? If she takes any independent action to better 
or escape her situation, she’ll be stigmatized and even ostracized, and cer- 
tainly not held in praise. With age and hardship, a woman gains respect, 
her story becomes known, and she is respected by all in the community for 
having undergone so much suffering. Her suffering is perceived as action 
according to the code of honor and morality. If she goes through troubles, 
it’s for the Sake of honor. Otherwise, she could be free and take care of 
herself” 

Both paxto and Islam, which supply the grid through which action 
and experience are determined and evaluated, dictate that women should 
bear with their hardship and not seek to escape or ameliorate it. This endur- 
ance is what earns a woman honor and reputation among other women, and 
makes her worthy of being called Paxtun by them. 

Ghfiniy then, along with shame and mcxlesty, is a key cultural term in 
women’s everyday performance of paxto. In a woman’s life, and 

taklif (misfortune, hardship) begin with her marriage, when she is cast 
from the security of her mother’s house into an environment of hostile 
relationships with a mother-in-law, sister(s)-in-law, and even a co-wife, 
living day after day in the same house with no release from them. It may 
also begin with her mother’s death, but most often with marriage. Before 
that, she is not expected to know anything abc^ut life, or to share 
She neither considers herself, nor is she considered by the community, to 
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have begun living or to have any kind of story to tell. She is frequendy 
referred to, in this regard, as kam-aqloy or ignorant. 

Just as marriage marks the introduction of ^ham into a woman’s life, 
so docs it mark the opening in the story of her life. In fact, the phrase used 
most often by women to speak of their lives is taklifuna che ma bande ter 
shswi di (the misfortunes which have befallen me), as opposed to the more 
literary Urdu-Persian word for autobiography, hdl-e zende^i. Many infor- 
mants, when I asked them for their story, began before I had even set up 
my taping equipment with a line such as: “My life has been nothing but 
misery,” or “My life has been that of a dog,” or ‘There’s been no joy in 
my life.” 

The following arc some responses I received when I asked women, 
toward the end of their tragic talcs, if they could recall any joy in their 
lives at all: 

— “'Nofic. Since I learned g(xxi from bad, there’s been no joy at all.” 

— “No. Only unhappiness has come into my life. All unhappiness.” 

— “I’ve never seen any joy. My birth itself is a sorrow, a sorrow. There 

is no joy at all.” 

Most of the answers to the question were of this nature. A woman’s 
life is perceived almost entirely within a framework of hardship and suflFcr- 
ing, beginning with her being severed from her mother. Many women 
agreed, upon my asking, that the time before marriage had been one of 
happiness. But hardly any women admitted remembering anything of this 
period. 

The perception and organization of life as a chain of crises and stresses 
is particularly true of rural and older women. In urban centers, among the 
younger generations of upper and upper-middle class, educated and work- 
ing women, there is resentment about perceiving their lives within this 
framework. I often tried to elicit life stories from these young women, but 
they claimed they had no story to tell, as the schoolteacher’s reply abox e, “I 
have no story to tell. I’ve been through no hardships.” 

These women expressed the pressure they felt from relatives in the vil- 
lages and from their elders in the family, to pertbi-m a discourse they no 
longer identify with. One elite Paxtun woman, divorced and working in a 
' women’s hospital in Peshawar, complained that she often felt pressured by 
her patients who wanted to hear her story in terms of the hardships she 
had encountered as a result of her divorce. She resented these pressures 
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because she did not perceive the experience as being anything other than 
positive. “These women like to hear life stories,” she told me, “but I have 
none for them.” Another young upper-class urban mother originally from 
Peshawar and now living in Islamabad complained to me that she felt pres- 
sured by her mother-in-law to tell the story of her children’s birth to rela- 
tives in terms of the pain and difficulties she had experienced. It angered 
her because she had, on the contrary, perceived the births as elating. She 
also added that she felt more consciously pressured to display a distressed 
persona among her relatives in Peshawar than among the younger, less tra- 
ditional ones in Islamabad. 

Although my work was conducted mainly among rural, poor women, 
the dozen or so urban women I spoke with had responses similar to the 
ones discussed above and told me they had no story. I could elicit no life 
narratives. However, they were quick and eager to refer me to an old ser- 
vant woman or to other women from their family villages who were known 
to tell the “saddest and most beautiful stories.” They appreciated the aes- 
thetic of the gham but did not personally identify with the genre, as if the 
life story, defined in paxto as a story of gham, could only be told by those 
who still molded their existence into the traditional pattern. There is no 
new model for the Paxtun life story. Thus not having a life story to tell 
becomes a statement in itself. It may be saying, “I defy the traditional cul- 
tural model, but must remain silent until a new one is formulated.” 

Having suggested the link between honor and suffering for women, 
I would like to illustrate irwith an example. I turn to a specific moment 
in life that is marked by a ritual of emotion, as I call it, and a woman’s 
personal-experience narrative. I present it alongside the life story not only 
because it is in itself a little piece of the story, but because it is important 
both to see how people understand themselves and to sec their actions and 
behavior as in some ways the creations of those understandings. 

When I first arrived in Peshawar in 1982 and lodging was found for 
me with an older couple, the wife was preparing her son’s wedding and 
was also suffering from migraines. Groups of women came daily to see her 
and ask about her, and she would lie on the bed, hands to her head, moan- 
ing about her aches, diet, and anxieties. The guests would drink tea, shake 
their heads and sigh at the storj', and leave when their obligation was ter- 
minated. With the women gone, she would get up and resume her usual 
activities, as well as her usual voice. The performance, consisting of a near- 
verbatim repetition of the narrative, would be repeated as many as five to 
seven times a day for the guests. I meanwhile remained baffled and amused 
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by what I perceived as her theatrical abilities and by her husband’s seeming 
lack of concern. He would even laugh and wink to me, as he disappeared at 
each new arrival of women. This scene, though I was unaware of its im- 
portance to my later work, provided my first contact with a tradition of 
expressive behavior and ritual tied up with the aesthetic of suffering. 

The type of visit described above is called tapos^ in Paxto. Literally, 
the word’s dictionary definition is “question” {te^ kawal = to ask). Its 
social meaning, however, refers to a specific event, an obligatory visit of 
enquiry about someone ill, injured, dying, or suffering a loss. 

Although Paxtuns recognize that tapos originates in Islam and is prac- 
ticed in various forms throughout the Muslim world, they believe it has 
appropriated a role of major importance in paxto, perhaps exceeding its 
position in other Muslim societies. One reason for this is that Paxtuns per- 
ceive their system of purda (veiling, seclusion, and segregation of women) 
as stronger.and more active than among other Muslims. This makes tapos 
one of the few licit occasions for women’s mobility beyond the immediate 
family compound. (I might add that tapos is considered strictly women’s 
work. Men can perform it casually over a handshake in the street.) Another 
reason women give for tapos being so meaningful to them is that, unlike 
in other Islamic contexts where it is just meritorious (sawdb), in paxto it is 
believed to operate by the strict rules of reciprocity and can be the source 
of hostility and even of feud if it is negleaed. I suggest the importance of 
tapos is that it provides the key stage for women to display emotion, which 
reaffirms for the community their kinship tie with the ill person and hence 
their identity within the community of good Paxtuns. 

Tapos is only on'! type in a wide variety of visiting patterns called 
^ham^xadi (lit., sorrow-joy). Visits are governed not by inffividual choice 
but by the constraints of scKial relationships and of exchange. They belong 
to the actions of doing paxto. 

To begin, the phrase gham-xadi means far more to its users than just 
the rites of passage (Barth 1959) or the reciprocal obligation to attend fu- 
nerals and weddings (Lindholm 1982). It implies the event as well as the 
visit and the appropriate response. The words gham and xddi are two 
words that do not evoke for Paxtuns an image of internal emotional stares, 
but instead an image of a particular public and cultural event that calls for a 
certain behavior. One goes to a gham or to a xddi. A gham event calls for 
crying, wailing, and exchanging stories of loss, while a xddi event calls for 
dancing and singing. Apart from this, the combined terms, particularly in 
women’s language, refer to the wide array of visits possible for and de- 
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manded of them in daily life. To do gham-xadi with someone means to 
have good relations with them or, at least, not to have bad relations, and to 
have an ongoing record of reciprocal visits at major life events (births, cir- 
cumcisions, departures and arrivals from far away, engagements and wed- 
dings, deaths, passed exams, illness, misfortunes, and sq on). It does not 
necessarily imply closeness, but only that there is no hostility. 

Of all the gham-xadij there was no doubt in anyone’s mind, men or 
women, that gham outweighs x^i in importance, significance, and social 
demand. This measuring of sorrow against joy is continually recalled in the 
culture. In Islam itself, which feeds a great part of Paxtun ideology, pain 
and suffering are meritorious and redemptive for the pious (Ayoub 1978).' 
The Qur’an often reiterates that the pious will be tried with hardship as a 
measure of their faith, as in S.II: 155-156, “Be sure we shall try you / with 
something of fear and hunger / and loss of wealth and life / and the fruits 
[of your labor]; / but give tidings of happiness to those who have pa- 
tience. / Who say when assailed by adversity: / ‘Surely we are for God, 
and to Him we shall return.’” (Ali 1984: 30) • And it says that those who 
persevere will be rewarded by God, as in S.XXXIX : 10, “Only those who 
persevere / will get their reward measureless.” (Ali 1984 : 392) 

A prominent Ahmadi scholar and poet, whom I have known person- 
ally since 1982, spoke to me about gham in the following way: “Man’s 
greatness is judged from the point of view of his gham. Nor his joy, but his 
reactions to tragedy, make him great.” And he quoted a tappa, a popular 
form of two-line poetry, often with a proverbial intensifying intent: 

gham de da td na wafadar day 

ta kala kala gham de tal rdsara m na 

(Your sorrow is more faithful than you; 

you are only passing, but your sorrow is eternally with me) 

Finally, numerous proverbs in Paxto indicate the priority of sadness 
over joy, for example, "^gham tal day; xddi kala kala ipf” (Sorrow is eternal; 
joy is a sometime thing), or ^^gham da polo, xddi da yaw co dai^ (Sorrow 
belongs to everyone; joy only to the few). As we saw earlier, younger girls 
and women participate in xddi events only. Until marriage, or an older age 
for unmarried women, they arc considered not to know abt^ut life, and are 
excluded from gham events. And certainly, the life story is dominated by 
gham events. 
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One cannot discuss ^ham-x^i in paxto and exclude the notions of ex- 
change, or badal. I mentioned, in the beginning of this chapter, that the 
existing literature on the Paxtuns usually presents the code of paxto from a 
purely male perspective, so that we are led to believe that badal just means 
blood revenge. Lindholm (1982) has a ftill discussion of the types of ex- 
change in Swat, in which he suggests that “all relationships contain ele- 
ments of hostility or contempt, or both” (p. 159). He claims that it is this 
extreme hostility and jealousy of Paxtuns that counteracts itself in the 
seemingly contradictory behavior of generosity and hospitality. Because 
Lindholm understands badal purely as revenge, he assumes it plays no role 
in women’s lives. In effect, most men’s immediate definition of badal, 
when I asked them about the term, was one of revenge, with the example, 
“If you kill someone from my family. I’ll kill you, or someone from your 
family.” Data from women, however, yield a very different notion of a phe- 
nomenon ^yhosc narrower meaning has become standard and generally ac- 
cepted in the anthropological literature on the Paxtun. 

Not a single woman ever gave the interpretation of blood revenge 
when asked to explain badal. For many women, the first response was that 
it is an exchange of women in a marriage alliance, either to mend a hos- 
tility or to create and seal a bond between two families.® They maintained 

jfham-xadi was a form of badal. Most w omen w^ould end the discus- 
sion claiming that everything in their lives was badal. For men, the notion 
of badal as reciprocity of gifts, visits, and emotional display belongs to the 
realm of women’s domestic lives and is less significant to them. It is passive 
rather than active information for them. Men's honor is played out in 
avenging those who threaten their family reputation, while women’s honor 
is played out in maintaining relations through the reciprocity of gifts and 
gham-xadi visits and in displaying appropriate behavior and narratives. 
Since badal is a major notion in the definition of paxto, as we saw ear- 
lier, and doing paxto constitutes different behavior for men from that for 
women, it is understandable that men and women would ha\’e dift'erent 
active information in their descriptions of such a cmcial notion. It also ex- 
plains why male ethnographers w'ho ha\'e traditionally described badal on 
the basis of data collected from men have failed to mention how institu- 
tionalized exchange operates beyond revenge. Certainly among the Paxtun 
badal is a key cultural concept that lies at the heart of most communication 
and scK'ial exchange, including tears, tales, and emotions. 

I now return to the tapos, the specific type of visit, w hich is the con- 
text for the illness and misfortune narratives, as well as the life stories, in 
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which hardship and suffering arc welded into ethic and aesthetic, “beau- 
tiful stories” telling of good, povto-abiding women. 

Tapes visits are required by relatives and neighbors and anyone doing 
£lham-xddt with the aflected party. There are rules dictating who can and 
cannot go, the accepted manners of dress and of gift-giving, and other de- 
tails which I will not elaborate upon here. The necessary exchange is be- 
tween the visitor and the visited, although many other women may be 
present. The visitor makes the inquiry and the visited gives the story. The 
visited is usually not the ill person, but his or her mother or next senior 
female relative. As the stories provide an important source of social valida- 
tion for the narrator, they focus on her caretaker role. 

. The narrative appended to this paper is taken from fieldwork done in 
1986. Nur-ol Amin is the youngest son of Shirincy, a woman whom I have 
known since 1978 in Swat, and whose family has always hosted me or pro- 
vided me independent housing at a low cost. Nur was eighteen and still 
unmarried at the time of this event. He was involved in a car accident and 
suffered minor injuries. He spent the first night in the hospital and walked 
up to the house (a steep walk uphill from the village) the next morning. 

In a previous article (1985) I described a tapes event from the perspec- 
tive of the visitors. In this case, I observed it from the perspective of the 
injured boy’s mother, Shiriney. I was then living in a separate annex of 
their house and was therefore immediately informed of the accident; I was 
also able tp remain with her and witness her telling the same narrative 
twenty-two times in three days. 

This telling of the story was recorded on the fifth visit, the morning 
after the accident. It was narrated by Shiriney to women visitors (Shiri- 
ney’s sister, with her daughter-in-law, and two neighbor women) who had 
come for Nur’s tapes. Nur was lying on the bed in our midst, silent. No 
one ever asked him how he was, nor did he volunteer any story. His three 
sisters-in-law and I sat on low stools, while the visitors and Shirincy were 
seated on the cot and cHairs, and children ran in and out during the event. 

The tapes exchange, as I said, consists of both the inquiry and the nar- 
rative. The inquiry, without which the visit may not count as a taposy con- 
sists of three parts, in which the visitor announces: 

— how I found out (i.e., who brought the news) 

— how I responded upon finding out (expression of devastation) 

— what I did (i.e., come as soon as I could for tapes). 
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The narrative told in resp(3nse by the visited contains five essential parts: 
— what happened (third-person report) 

— how I found out (cither found the person, or was told by some- 
one else) 

— how I responded upon finding out (expression of devastation) 

— what I did 
— resolution. 

These five parts can be arranged into any order, although they most often 
follow the sequence just mentioned. In the appended narrative, however, 
Shiriney docs quite a bit of jumping around. 

She begins immediately witlvher first-person account (A), in which 
she sets the scene for when and how she found out about her son’s acci- 
dent. She did not usually start her narrative this way, but in this case, her 
sister, whV)J!aad made the inquiry, had visited Nur in the hospital and knew 
the facts of the accident in detail. Still, just before getting to the announce- 
ment of the news, Shiriney breaks here into her third-person account of 
‘'what happened” (B), as if to satisfy the other listeners. She then returns 
to her first- person account of how she found out (C). It is her other son 
who enters the scene, pale and frenzied, looking for his older brother. 
Shiriney skillfully portrays the escalating sense of disarray before she finally 
quotes her son’s announcement to them: '‘Now, a car has fallen and Nur-ol 
Amin is in it.” 

The response to finding out (D) is typical of the way most women 
portray their behavior. Cries, wails, and exclamations often occur at this 
f)oint in the narrative. Women tell of fainting, dropping their food, or, as 
in this case, striking themselves. 

I'he section marked "what I did” (E) is where the narrator is given a 
chance to show herself strong and capable of transgressing a number of 
st)cial rules in a desperate attempt to be near the ailing person. In one nar- 
rative, a woman proudly tells how' she rented a pick-up to go from her 
village to the main city hospital, how^ she then bribed the hospital guards 
and argued her way to her son’s room (see Grima 1985). Shiriney tells us 
she tried to leav e the house, but her sons and husband objected, so that all 
she could do was remain at home in a fretful worried state ("My heart 
burned and burned ... I beat and beat myself. I was sitting outside, cry- 
ing ... I couldn’t bear to eat the slightest thing”). Here she begins a rcso- 
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lution (F), at which point her sister’s neighbor seizes the floor to tell a 
story of her own, at the end of which Shirincy abruptly switches to section 
G, back to ‘‘what I did,” and section H, “what happened.” 

Finally, tapos narratives, where no death occurs, conclude with recog- 
nition and thanks to God, as Shirincy says, “Great God showed mercy,” 
and “Great God was very virtuous.” 

Nur-ol Amin’s accident offered his mother the opportunity to pub- 
licly (in the form of her narrative performed for many groups of women) 
demonstrate her paxto in the role of a mother devoted to her son and grief- 
stricken by his misfortune. A comparative analysis of many tapos narratives 
shows that they all share the same structural elements. This is not to dis- 
parage or doubt the sincerity of the grief, but to recognize that the form it 
takes is coded. It is learned gender-related behavior and responds to the 
aesthetic of suffering expected of women. We must be able to evaluate Shi- 
riney’s story in light of the way she has chosen to relate the experience and 
draw that portrait of herself in the public context of tapos. Neglecting this 
public display of distress could lead to suspicion about her relationship to 
the injured person, her son. Hence, the type of illness story we sec occur- 
ring in tapos serves to reaffirm the strength of that tic and gives the woman 
status. It brings smiles and nods of approbation to her audience members, 
who refer to the most tragic accounts as khkwle qesse (beautiful stories). 
Ethic and aesthetic are here combined in the experience story 

As was mentioned earlier, suffering and enduring hardship arc aes- 
thetic criteria of honor for'Paxtun women. Mothers must suffer over their 
sons to gain status and recognition as good mothers. Events such as illness, 
accidents, and loss provide visits that serve as a stage for narrative perfor- 
mance. And the personal-event narrative in turn acts as a vehicle through 
which the mother can publicly display her actions for the benefit of the 
community. Hence, performing the narrative within a ritualized situation, 
for a large audience in the tapos context, becomes crucial. Once we under- 
stand the ethic/aesthetic of pain and suffering, it is easy to see why the 
tapos visit becomes the ideal setting for this type of statement of Paxtun 
feminine identity. 

Women thus have two channels for expressing their social and per- 
sonal selves: the ilbiess and misfortune narrative of the tapos ritual on the 
one hand, and the life story, told in a more informal, private, and intimate 
context, on the other. In both of these we have sentiments of suffoing and 
hardship as elements that determine and shape their direction. 
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What is the significance or the relationship of the tapos narrative to 
the life story? Every life crisis is heightened by a ritual that requires the 
closest female relative to transform it into a personal crisis in which she 
demonstrates in narrative performance that she has suffered and endured 
with God’s help. The precedence given to pain and suffering as opposed to 
joy, and the ritual and narrative around each gham, also shape the memory 
and perception of one’s life. These were the important moments which 
gave recognition and status, and they arc the ones told in the life story. The 
life story, like the tapos narrative, is told as an attestation of having and 
doing paxto. It is told as a chain of ghams. Recall the segment of a life story 
I read earlier: almost each event the narrator finds worthy of telling is one 
that was marked by crying and visits, during which (no doubt) she had to 
tell the story of “what happened.” 

* * * 

To conclude, my research (and this essay) speaks to issues of feminist 
folklore and anthropology in that women’s culture deserves separate atten- 
tion and cannot be subsumed under the dominant male models (either en- 
dogenous or exogenous). It also adds to the claim recently made by some 
scholars pursuing the links be ween language, culture, and affect: one 
must kx)k beyond the private interior of the self, and to the processes 
of social interaction and discourse, to sec the why and the how of emo- 
tion as learned, culturally coded and f>erformcd behavior, rather than as 
a phenomenon opposed to Cognition (sec Becman 1985; Good, Good, 
and Fischer 1988; Irvine 1982; Lutz 1986; Shweder and Levine 1984; White 
1987). This is why I have tried to present the formulation of the self 
in the life story as well as in a genre of narrative publicly performed in a 
ritual context. 

Shiriney, Nur-ol Amin’s m<uher 
Madyan, Swat 6/86 

A. “How I found out.” 

■ — When he told me . . . Peda Mahmad came. 

™ We had c(X)kcd the tcxxl for the feast of the dead [food offered to 

the poor in memory of the recently deceased, during the three last 
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days of Ramadan]. I was cooking bread. Fd told her: 'Til cook that 
bread. Your daughter is crying, and 1 can’t calm her. And it’s that she’s 
sick, too. And I can’t always be calming that child.” So I said I’d cook 
the bread. 

— When I’d cooked the bread, I was so tired, and my knees ached. So 
I came and spread the felt rug. I sat on the tclt rug. 

— When I’d cooked the bread and come to sit down, I hadn’t even 
stretched out my legs when I looked and saw Peda Mahmad, looking 
completely pale and breathless. 

B. “What happened.” 

— Just then he had gone to Fatehpur, so I thought he could bring 
some rice and meat to Bakhtsardara [daughter]. 

(Xi’Peda Mahmad had gone?) 

— It was Khan Amin. It was Nur-ol Amin. I thought he could 
bring Nasrat [niece] back with him. 

— When he brought her and she came, then in that very moment, he 
disappeared. He went for prayers, and that’s when he climbed in that 
car, and went with that boy. 

(X: His time had come.) 

— His time had come. 

— His father had given that boy the keys, [saying]: “Park the car in 
the garage. It will gyt ruined.” 

— Then he went. Then he came back. Then he took him. Then they 
went there. 

— As they were coming from Satal, then they fell. 

(X: They fell at Mian Sheikh Baba |tomb of a holy man]?) 

— No, no, at the Friends Hotel. 

(X: Huh! The one that used to be yours?) 

— No, not the one that used to be ours. The Khan’s. 

(X: Yes, yes. Sardar’s.) 

— Now, they were on their way back from there. Now, they had gone 
as far as if going from here to Alim Allah’s house. 

(Z: That place is very high. Dangerous.) 

— It’s high, and they went where it’s steep. But they said: “If 
>vc’d fallen over, we’d have died.” 

— But Great God guided them straight on those rocks. He guided 
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them straight, and they rose and fell onto those rocks. And when they 
went, they tell into the river. 

— Now, two tires were in the river. 

(Z: That’s a very dangerous place.) 

C. ‘‘How I found out,” cont. 

— But, when Peda Mahmad came, then he said: “Halai!” [an exclama- 
tion of alarm used in Swat]. He was completely pale, that boy. He 
arrived at full speed. I thought he’d gone pale from the climb. 

— I said: “Eh, son, don’t you say hello to Nasrat?” 

— He said, “Yes. Hello, girl.” 

— Then he said, “Where is Spin Dada?” [house name often given in 
Madyan to the oldest brother and used by all those younger than him, 
as it is improper to use the proper name of an elder]. 

— I spid, “He’s climbed up on the rcx>f ” 

— Now, when he came back down, now his father said, “What’s the 
matter?” We also said, “What the matter?” He said, “There’s nothing 
the matter.” 

(BG: Like, everyone was at home, kana?) 

— It was evening, kana. There were five minutes left before 
breaking the fast, 

— Now, he said . . . he said: “Hurry' up. Where’s Spin Dada? Now, a 
car has fallen and Nur-ol Amin is in it.” 

D. “How I responded upon finding out.” 

— Halai! I struck myself I beat my head. And I got ready to go with 
them. 1 didn’t even think of taking my veil or anything else. 

— When I got set to go, the three of them left. 

— Then he didn’t let Moambar’s [oldest son| father go. He didn't let 
me go, either. He told Moambar, “The boy is not talking. And nei- 
ther your father should come with me, nor your mother. 

— But like, we’ll go, but the boy is unconscious. He's not talking.” 
— Meanwhile, I was looking, but he forcefully pushed me back. I was 
sitting on the edge of the path. I yelled and his father, he came from 
down below. He hadn’t allowed him to go, either. 

— I was still looking when Klian Amin [other son] came and .said. 
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“IVc come to break the fast. TTic boy is all right. Tell Mother not 
to come.” 

E. “What I did.” 

— Now I was about to go. Three times I went down the steps and 
then climbed up again. 

(X: I figured you were coming but they wouldn’t let you.) 

— I thought up until that moment Fd lost my heart. 

— I thought, “How do I know that he’s alive, that he’s still alive?” 

— I thought maybe he was alive, but, God forbid, close to death, and 
that’s why they didn’t want to let me go. My heart burned and 
burned. 

— Morning is coming, time to start the fast. We were up all night. 

(Z: May God not break a single branch of the forest. Last night I 
was so like that. And then that happened, my heart was like that. 
And I thought, “May God keep him well.” What more do we 
have? Just these children!) 

— We have nothing more than our sons. We have no fields of any 
kind. But God, may God give them life. 

(Z: What’s a generous husband? But children . . .) 

— I was, like ... I beat and beat myself. I was sitting outside, crying. 
— Meanwhile, that younger son, Sher Banu’s husband, csffnc. 

(Z: What did he know? Did he know of the car falling over?) 
^Ycs. 


F. “Resolution,” 

— Now, they went from so far away. But Great God showed mercy. 
And the saints must have been watching from somewhere. And God 
preserved them. 

(Z: They had bought a jeep from Ranzre. Now, two people in it 
were wounded. And Kharo’s sister’s son was the third.) , 

[Z takes the floor and tells her own story of a car accident in 
which her nephew was killed some time back. Although 5 hiriney 
has officially given up the floor by concluding her story with the 
resolution, she struggles to get it back, interrupting Z several 
times to continue her own story. But the floor is not given to her. 
While Z keeps talking to her, she looks to me for an audience. 
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Seeing that I am lcx>king at Jier, she continues her story, ignoring 
Z who is still talking to her.] 

G. ‘"What I did,” cont. 

— Now, last night we ... [Z talks] 

— And everyone told me he’s talking. And I said, “He’s not talking. 
You are just telling me that.” 

(Z: That baby is as dried up as an old stick.) 

— Yes, he’s very skinny. God has kept him that way. God keeps 
us. No one can do anything. 

— Then our . . . 

— I wasn’t expecting him to come back alive. 

— Now, I was beating myself. Now, my sons come individually and 
say, “He’s okay.” 

— Peda Mahmad came hurriedly. “Mother, he’s okay. I came to re- 
assui^: Mbthcr that the boy is okay. And he’s eaten a little.” 

— I ate ... I ate just this little bit. I ate just one mouthful. And the 
second they forced me to sit and eat. It got caught right here [points 
to esophagus]. It’s been hurting me right up until now, from that 
mouthful getting caught. 

— I drank tea after it. I drank water after it, but it didn’t go down. 

— And 1 wa.s so hungry and then I couldn’t bear to cat the slightest 
thing. And I drank a cup of tea. 

(Z: That’s due to great anxiety.) 

— It was great anxiety. Only with great force did it go. 

— When they came back, then we killed a chicken. They brought it to 
him. And the boys were with him until 11:00. They didn’t break their 
fast until n:oo. They were that way, too. 

(X: And it’s a good thing that they underwent such a shock and 
weren’t too wounded. But our hearts were jolted.) 

H. “What happened,” cont. 

— Oh, Gcxl! And I tell you that when it took off . . . That car took 
such a shock, kana. And it bashed into the mountain. Then it bounced 
back off the mountain and spun around in that sand. Then they say it 
headed straight for the mountain ... for the river. He says he doesn’t 
know what happened after that. 

— He says, “I didn’t have any idea what was happening to me. Then 
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they brought me. Then they bandaged me. I had no idea what was 
happening to me. . . 

(Z: Almonds! You should get almonds for him. [Almonds arc 
believed to be good for the mind and memory.] ) 

— "‘I was gone in the air.'’ 

(Z: Get a lot of almonds for him.) 

—Huh! 

(Z: He underwent a shock. Moshtar’s brother was not to<^ hurt, 
but his speech was permanently impaired.) 

(X: She tells her son.) 

(Z: He suffered a shock, kana?) 

— Huh! And Great God saved him like that. That one boy fell on the 
road. The driver, that boy fell on the road. 

(Grandson: The door ojxncd up, and he fell from it.) 

I. “Resolution.” 

— Now, Great God ... He [driver] wasn't hurt anywliere. And he 
[son] was hit here by the glass and was hurt. I thought that God can 
heal a hurt, as long as he doesn’t die. I was terrified at the thought of 
his death. Great God showed mercy. I am ever grateful to Dear God. 
Great God was very, virtuous. 

[Another guest from next door enters who, after shaking hands 
with the visitors, right away takes over w ith her story of how' she 
had found Shlriney when the news came, and had cried with her 
and then rushed to inform me so 1 could go over and sympathize. ] 


Notes 

1. Paxtun is the adjective and proper noun. Paxto is the word used for the 
language and the code of honor/ modesty. For the language, 1 have used upper case 
P, and for the code of honor lower case p. 1 have used the symbol x to represent the 
Paxto letter , which is spoken as ^sh''" or depending on the speech group. 
I represent the letter shin by and khe by both of which are invariable 
sounds in Paxto. 

2. See Geertz (1973:93-94) for a discussion of models of and for. He difter- 
entiates symbolic mcxlels or parallels of social or psychological systems (i.e., theo- 
ries) that represent patterned processes and provide sources of information, from 
models ^ cultural patterns (i.e., rites, dcKtrincs, melodics) that arc required in the 
communication of pattern. 

3. A Khattak village in the Karak district of NWFP, Pakistan, W'herc I con- 
ducted most of my fieldwork in i982<^83 and 1986-87. 
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4. This woman was not originally Paxtun, but Bengali, and had married into 
a Paxtun family. Although the Paxtun milieu was that which she knew best and 
which fed her information on Pakistan, she alternated between presenting herself 
as Paxtun and as Pakistani. On this particular occasion, in private, she was accen- 
tuating the difference between me, a foreigner, and her, a Pakistani. When other 
women were present, she tended more to speak of herself as Paxtun. 

5. The foil version of this narrative appears in Grima, Mirfortunes Which 
Have Befallen Paxtun Women^s Life Stories. 

6 . Sec Grima (1985) for a longer description of the visit and a sample narrative. 

7. Although Ayoub examines redemptive suffering from a Shi’a perspective, 
he postulates in his introduction that “redemption plays a vital role in die actual life 
of the Muslim communin' and has been a dynamic force through the acceptance 
and understanding of suffering. Purposeful suffering is the holy struggle (jihad) of 
man in the way of God. This is so regarded both at the |XTsonal level and at the 
stK'ial level.” He is referring here not only to Shi^a Islam, but to Sunni Islam and 
Sufism as well. Qazi Mujeeb ur- Rahman, of the Islamic Institute of Peshawar 
(Sunni), also presented me with the same argument. 

8. Sec^Auderson (1982), Lindholm and Lindholm (i 979 ), and Tapper (1987) 
for forther discussions of marriage within the larger system of exchange and con- 
trol among Paxtuns. 

9. X, Y, and Z refer to three other women in the audience who comment 
within the narrative. 
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4. Gender and Illusion in a 
Rajasthani Yogic Tradition 


Introduction 

A recurrent motif in the Rajasthani version of the pan-North Indian talc 
of King Gopi Chand‘ is the spreading (phailnd) of the ‘‘net of illusion” 
{maydjal). This net entraps or snares (phamsnd) the human spirit, and ob- 
structs its passage to liberation from cycles of birth and death {samara). 
King Gopi Chand’s story is largely concerned vvith relations between its 
central figure and various female characters and types. Women, especially 
beloved women, evoke in Gopi Chand those passionate attachments that 
cause him, weeping, to cling to the world he must leave — a world of mor- 
tality in which love is illusion but no less potent for being so. 

This regional recension of Gopi Chand’s talc, which I recorded as it 
was sung and told by a bard of the Nath caste, contains an elaborately nar- 
rated conflict between male yogis and female magicians {jaduffdriyam). 
Both sides in this conflict hurl effective spells of transformation — a ma- 
nipulation of apparent reality, and thus a wielding of mdyd, understood as 
magical art.^ Therefore, the Rajasthani oral p)erformance of Gopi Chand 
demonstrates and comments on two kinds of mdyd, and links them with 
the ways different kinds of females interact with them. I shall explore some 
subde and complex connections between the nature of illusion and relations 
between the sexes which emerge in the narrative of King Gopi Chand’s trials 
as he strives, halfheartedly, to become a true world-renouncer, 

Gopi Chand is the story of a king who must become a yogi, although 
he would rather not. The reason for his balkiness — as his guru frequently 
reminds him — is that he is still enmeshed in the snares of illusion. Yoga 
itself, a self-disciplined path to higher knowledge, may be construed as 
cutting through or dispersing illusion. But yoga is also a technique for ac- 
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cumulating personal power, and thus potentially of controlling illusion. 
The nature of illusion, or maya^ is appropriately elusive and distinctly 
feminine. Frequently embodied as a, or the, goddess (Coburn 1982; 
Goudriann 1978:46-47; Kinsley 1986), maya is also a concept of multi- 
plicities of name and form which exuberantly mask a monistic reality. It is 
closely allied with prakHi, or nature as female, a principle associated with 
the differentiation entailed by an emergent universe. From the single, eter- 
nal, inactive puru^a (cosmic man) arise diverse, populous, and proliferat- 
ing created worlds: all prakrti. As the flux of creative energy, maya is also 
identified with iakti, that is, power as female, without which the universe 
and its gods would be lifeless. ’ 

The Gopi Chand text makes numerous direct references to the snare 
of w/ryfl’s net, describing it as “always very bad” {harjfaj bahut bum). It 
also offers a panoramic view of women in relation to the king-turned-yogi, 
in contexts ranging from home to dangerous foreign lands. Even relations 
with familiar women at home arc not “normal,” for the talc is entirely 
premised on the severing of such connections. Nonetheless, the mode of 
separation is determined by the previous quality of the bond between 
those separating. Maya's spreading net is a recurrent image, used in con- 
nection with clinging, loving wx)mcn. Thc.statcmcnt “the noose of mayffs 
net is always very bad” precedes the most painful partings: husband from 
wife, brother from sister. By contrast, maya as the power to bewitch is 
wielded by ruthless, amoral females who have no previous connection with 
Gopi Chand, strangers who playfully trap him in snares of their own de- 
vice. However, females who manipulate power wisely, and who themselves 
slip through ephemeral, worldly tangles, emerge as the talc s most stable 
and admirable figures. 

Through an overview of King Gopi Chand’s relations with women 
and a detailed account of some of the more vividly antagonistic intcrscxual 
confrontations depicted in the talc, I propose to examine the ways in 
which an oral performance may forge and transmit a coherent if complex 
understanding of gender — one where conflicting paradigms, or fluidly 
context-dependent ones, may alternate or meld. The yogic sources of Ra- 
jasthani Nath traditions contain characterizations of women as temptresses 
and worse; but they also valorize divine power as female, and teach its in- 
ternal discovery. These elements of a distinctive yogic p)crspcctivc, I shall 
suggest, blend with images of vigorous and noble women predominant 
in regional folk traditions performed by and for householders to generate 
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some altered visions. By focusing on configurations of gender and illusion, 
and the manner in which the bard presents and his village audience under- 
stands them, I hope to illuminate some of the qualities that cluster around 
femaicness as construed in rural South Asia and the relation of these quali- 
ties to both householders’ and rcnounccrs’ world views.** 

Folk performances instill as well as articulate cultural values. In rural 
Rajasthan, the audience for a tale such as Gopi Chand’s consists largely of 
farmers, herders, artisans, unlettered and spiritually humble folk. These lis- 
teners are eager to acquire some religious instruction (siksa), as well as 
enjoy an evening’s entertainment {manaranjan)^ when a performance is 
offered by someone who, like the Nath singer of Gopi Chand, has privi- 
leged access to particular knowledge (jiydn). My project here is predomi- 
nantly an old-fashioned one: to search for meaning in a recorded and 
transcribed text. However, I attempt to do this without losing awareness 
of the dynamic performance context so central to modern folklore theory, 
even as I probe for other less tangible settings, such as world view or value 
systems.® 

Let me briefly set the stage. The bard, Madhu Nath, from whom I 
recorded thi? Rajasthani version of Gopi Chand’s talc, belongs to a caste of 
houscholding farmers with yogic affinities and antecedents.*’ Madhu wears 
the special glass earrings of an initiated ascetic but was jjjiarricd and the 
father of two sons (he is now a widower and one of his sons died in 1980)." 
For the edification of the village, and for a share in the grain harvest, 
Madhu regularly performs Gopi C>hand. 

Madhu’s usual performance never rakes place in a single Icxation. 
Rather, he g(x*s from place to place — a prexess called phert la^fana, or 
making rounds. During several nights he sings and tells fragments of King 
Gopi Chand’s story outside private homes and at public gathering spots in 
front of neighliorhood temples. Madhu does not give the entire story in 
sequence to his village audiences. Some favorite parts are, by request, re- 
peated more frequently than others. Nevertheless, most .listeners are cog- 
nizant of the whole plot, essentially a very simple one. 

Like so many folklorists before me, I created a semi-artificial or ‘‘in- 
duced” performance context in order to record all Madhu knew of Gopi 
Chand’s talc.” Within the frame t>f my exotic patronage, the Naths orga- 
nized a situation comfortable and sati.sfying to them. It was winter (Janu- 
ary), and for each session a small group gathered around a fire in the 
entrance way of my research assistant Nathu Nath’s house. Nathu was 
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closely related to the bard, as were all the Naths of our village. The audi- 
ence included various other members of the village’s Nath community, 
neighbors belonging to other middle-level peasant castes, and me. Women 
(Nathu’s wife and mother and other relatives of the men present) felt free 
to join the listeners. We did not form a large group; rarely were more than 
ten or twelve persons there at one time. The bard’s son faithfully attended, 
offering a faint vocal accompaniment to the sung parts, but I heard com- 
ments to the effect that he would probably never learn and be able to per- 
form the whole talc properly, as his father did. 

The fire was frugally fueled with small sticks, dying down to embers 
as the evening wore on. I supplied the ingredients for a tea break, and also 
some raw sugar for the bard to suck when his throat got drN^ and bidh 
(local cigarettes), which he smoked at intervals despite a bad cough. It 
took five nights of recording sessions, varying from thrce-and-onc-half to 
five hours, tor Madhu to complete the saga to his satisfaction. The first two 
portions he sang for me were actually the first and third parts of the talc — 
reflecting his desire to give me the best, lest we be unable to complete our 
work. He then had to leave for another village where land-holdings re- 
quired his attention, but he returned within tw^o weeks and sang the sec- 
ond and fourth parts on tw'o consecutive nights. 

The transcription of Madhu’s Gopi Chand, in handwTitten devand- 
jiari on legal-size paper, is 465 pages long, and the rough, double-spaced 
typescript of my English translation about 250. How'cver, this bulk has 
much to do both with performance style and with the poetic style of die 
bard's language. Madhu’s performance alternates between segments of 
sung, metrical lines, accompanied by saranj^i music w hich he plays himself, 
and a prose arthd\\ or '"explanation," in w hich he retells CN crything he has 
just sung using more colorfiil, prosaic, and often uilgar language. He also 
inserts questions to the listeners —a technique of all Rajasthani story- 
tellers — to make sure they are alert. Occasionally he expands on particular 
points of interest, and engages tho.se present by gi\ ing anonymous charac- 
ters the names of audience members."’ 'Hie mtbdr is the more dynamic part 
of the performance, demanding greater artistri' and flair from the bard. 
While singing, his tone is uniform even at the most dramatic moments, 
but during the arthdv emotions such as grief, rage, and w xinder, as well as 
considerable humor, plav in his \oice. All the passages I cite here are from 
the arthdv.^'' 

Unlike sc'.eral epics of rovaltv and divinity indigenous to Rajasthan,** 
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Gopi Chand has a small cast and a straightforward plot. The four parts 
into which Madhu divides his performance are as follows: 

(1) the circumstances of Gopi Chand's birth (27 pages); 

(2) Gopi Chand begs alms from his own palace and calls his wife 
“mother” (53 pages); 

( 3 ) Gopi Chand goes to Bengal to meet with, and part from, his sis- 
ter (106 pages); 

(4) Gopi Chand's body-soul becomes immortal (66 pages). 

For general orientation I provide a bare skeleton of the plot now. In the 
later discussion of gender and illusion some lengthy passages will be trans- 
lated, so that style and flavor, necesslirily omitted in this summary, may 
emerge. 

In segment i. King Gopi Chand learns from his mother, Manavati, 
that he must abdicate his throne and abandon his wives and slave girls to 
become a wandering yogi, a disciple of the guru Jalindar Nath. She reveals 
to an incredulous Gopi Chand the reason for this cruel fate: because no 
son was written in her destiny, Manavati, after performing very difficult 
ascetic feats in order to win the boon, received Gopi Chand as a loan from 
Jalindar. The loan had a limit of twelve years of childh(X)d and beyond that 
twelve years of rule. Time has run out; if Gopi Chand does not become a 
yogi, he will die. He accepts this edict only after testing the warning and 
experiencing death, from whose clutches he is barely revseued by the ptw- 
erfiil gurus Jalindar and Ciorakh Nath. 

In segment 2, Gopi Chand, now an initiated disciple, is sent by his 
guru to beg alms from his own palace and call his wife “mother.” This is a 
very painful experience for him and he almost lapses back into household- 
erhood as he sits, himself weeping and surrounded by weeping queens and 
slave girls, with his little daughter sobbing and clinging to his neck. 

In segment 3, Gopi Chand tells his guru that he intends to visit his 
sister. Queen Champa De, in Bengal. Jalindar chides him for this evidence 
of persisting entanglement in the net of nmya and warns him that he will 
never get there anyway because of the female magicians who deny all yogis 
passage through Bengal. Gopi Chand stubbornly insists on going, and of 
course, he no sooner reaches the border than he encounters the lady magi- 
cians and suffers greatly at their hands. At the close of this episode he does 
finally meet with his sister and then goes off to immortality. 

Segment 4 is largely concerned not with the further adventures of 
Gopi Chand but with those of other Nath yogis — especially Gorakh Nath 
and his guru Macchindar Nath.. Gorakh rescues Macchindar from a (seem- 
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ingly different) Bengal ruled over by magician-queens who have so be- 
witched him with their maya that he — who should be a celibate yogi — is a 
happy householder with four wives and two sons. By turning Macchin- 
dar's wives into various other beings and establishing his sons as temple 
icons, Gorakh is able to free himself of the shame of having a guru who is 
“an enjoyer of women.” 

In each of these segments, as should be evident even from this rudi- 
mentary summary, various kinds of women play various important roles. 
Indeed, except for the gurus Jalindar and Gorakh, all the movers and shak- 
ers in Gopi Chand’s tale arc women. And except for Manavati Mother, all 
these women — whether loving, devoted wives or dangerous sorceresses — 
arc shown as impeding the success of Gopi Chand’s world-renunciation 
(and in the Gorakh-Macchindar episode are correspondingly destructive 
of Macchindar Nath’s yogic prowess). 

Again and again, the temptation to “tangle” in illusion’s net is seen to 
arise fi;onn.lv>nds with women and is directly opposed to yogic detach- 
ment. lAaya as practical magic is controlled by both female magicians and 
male yogis who wield verbal spells as weapons, and arc thus able to trans- 
form humans into animals. Although the male yogis participate folly in 
this power “contest,” it is definitely the women who start it. However, 
maya is not only delusion, not only the “spoiling” of one form to replace 
it with another, equally false. Maya is also crcati\'ity, in a positive sense,*^ 
and here its association with females may be positive. Women in Gopi 
Chand’s talc often display wit and ingenuity far livelier than men’s. Just as 
the bard’s (and audience’s) sympathies are clearly with attached humans 
over detached yogis, despite the talc’s yogic orientation, the constnic- 
tion of fcmalencss that is generated may be a N'igorous and positive one, 
even though it emerges from an apparently misog>'nous text. 


The Women in Gopi Chand’s Life 

The female characters who appear in the Rajasthani wrsion of Gopi 
Chand’s tale run the gamut from ptwerfol and destructive, seductive and 
selfish, to wise, nurturing, and enlightened. A far cr\' from pliable fati- 
vratas (husband-w'orshipers, one version o< in ideal Hindu female), w'omcn 
in this tale talk back to their sjxnises, abandon their domestic chores, 
threaten men w'ith both physical and magical violence, and develop them- 
selves as yogic adepts. No lasting scx'ial or cosmic disasters result from 
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these manifestations of women’s independence. Although the most radical 
ladies, the Bengali magicians, are the cause of some significant disruption 
to the well-being of their kingdom, aftairs are set to rights on the initiative 
of another, equally outspoken but impeccably virtuous female: Gopi 
Chand’s sister, Champa De Rani. 

By contrast with this variety of interesting women, men in the tale arc 
of considerably less distinction. Essentially, two kinds of males appear: 
ordinar\^ ones, including Champa De’s husband the Bengali king, who all 
talk and act like country bumpkins; and yogis. The best of the yogis dis- 
play definitely superior powers, crude but effective: they can turn dirt into 
gold and bring the dead to life. But most of them are not much more im- 
pressive, in wit or courage, than the householders. Gopi Chand himself, 
a markedly unhcroic hero, is neither fully householder nor yogi (A. Gold 
1989). Despite the sexual capacity implied by his having eleven hundred 
wives and sixteen hundred slave-girls, Gopi Chand is strikingly “womanly” 
in his endless weeping, his utter dependence on the guru, his concern with 
personal appearance, his unquenchable love of hearth and home. He is also 
significantly lacking in a male support system. He has no brothers, no fa- 
ther, no male advisors or comrades of note.**^ Gopi Chand is either solitary 
(and usually quite miserable for being thus), complaining to his caretaker 
guru Jalindar Nath, or struggling in various ways with various women. 

The yogic tradition in which Gopi Chand’s tale has its rypts rejects all 
of maySs spreading web, opposing it by withdrawal (established in the 
text by lowered eyelids) and inner concentration on god or smaran (which 
the bard conveys by muttering '‘'‘StvSivSivSivSiv"^). This typical self-removal 
from the world by male yogis may be one cause of women’s prominence 
in the society depicted in the talc. For example, Bchri Yogin, guru of the 
Bengali magicians, has a husband, Asmal Yogi, who is described as 
“absorbed in meditation on the music of sixteen flutes” while she goes 
about her nefarious business, running (or ruining) the kingdom of Bengal. 
However, she too is a yogi who presumably has acquired her power 
through some kind of meditative practice. 

In fact, no tidy oppositions are possible here, such as withdrawn men 
versus worldly women. In this regard, Manavati Mother and her complex 
part in the tale are particularly important. Gopi Chand’s mother outdoes 
even Jalindar in keeping her eyelids lowered for a long time, yet her with- 
drawal has the worldly goal of obtaining a “protector of the kingdom” — a 
son and heir. When it becomes clear that she must lose him again, to yoga 
if not to death, she does not perish from grief (as does his sister), because. 
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as she puts it: “For twelve years I served the guru and 1 served Siva, the 
Simple Lord.” Thus her ascetic praaice, although life-oriented, gave her 
the experience of inner detachment and outer devotion to ascetic guru and 
god that allows her to be philosophical about the destruction of her hard- 
won happiness. A typically hated mother-in-law to her son’s eleven hun- 
dred queens, she blames them for almost succeeding in luring Gopi Chand 
back to certain doom in the world of mortality.**’ Yet she consigns her son 
to yoga only in order to prevent his death. Despite her calm resolution to 
make Gopi Chand a yogi, she also suffers from this loss. The king himself, 
when reciting the wocfhl results of his fate, refers several times to “my old 
mother weeping in the palace.” 

Schematically, Gopi Chand’s talc is composed of a series of nine con- 
flicts between males and females, sometimes as individuals, sometimes 
as groups; sometimes emotional, sometimes magical, and sometimes 
physically violent. The major opposing parties (in order of appearance) 
arc these:. ‘ 

Gopi Chand / Manavati Mother 
Gopi Chand / his slave-girls 
Gopi Chand / his queens 
Gopi Chand / the jadugariyam 

Jalindar Nath’s disciples (represented by Carpat Nath) / Bchri Yogin and 

the jddugdriydm 

Jalindar Nath (represented by Hada Nath) / Bchri Yogin and the 

jddugdriydfn 

Gopi Chand / Champa Dc Rani’s slave-girls 
Gopi C^hand / Champa Dc Rani 
Gorakh Nath / Macchindar Nath’s queens 

In the first of these encounters, C^pi Chand stolidly defends his place 
in the world, while his mother, Manavati, advises him of that world’s il- 
lusory nature: “Be a yogi, my son,” she repeatedly insists, “and you II be- 
come immortal. If not, time will cat you.” In the second two sets of 
encounters, Gopi Chand confronts first his slave-girls and then his queens. 
These wailing women embody maya^ and Gopi Chand’s frail grip on yoga 
is almost destroyed by their hypnotic powei. Desiring only that Gopi 
Chand remain their husband, the eleven hundred queens are devastated 
(symbolically and effectively widowed) by his becoming a yogi. When 
the unknown beggar at their gate reveals himself as the former king, the 
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queen’s slave-girl reports to her mistress: “Lady, now you must break and 
throw away your ivory bangles. Lady, your husband has become a yogi 
and your fortune has burst.” 

Patam De, Gopi Chand’s chief wife, goes weeping and fainting to 
meet her former husband, taking his renunciation as a personal rejection: 
“Hey king, so I seem sour [khafi] to you . . . but you met some yogi who 
seemed good.” The other queens echo her lament: “Grain-giver, we seem 
sour to you, but that yogi who seems just fine has wrapped your ass in a 
loincloth, and pierced your cars and put in great big yogis’ earrings. . . . 
Grain-giver, these palaces have become sour for you and the guru has made 
the jungle seem fine.” The queens use Gopi Chand's daughter, Phulam De, 
as ammunition for their onslaught, and he is helplessly re-ensnared until Ja- 
lindar Nath’s arrival. Deposited by Jalindar in the palace of his sympathetic 
mother, Gopi Chand has a brief respite from struggles, and a good meal. 

Gopi Chand’s next encounter with dangerous women is in Bengal, 
where seven lady magicians use black magic to enslave him and prevent 
him from getting to where he wants to go. The dift'erence between the 
loving queens and these hostile enemies becomes blurred in the bard’s lan- 
guage. Accusing the queens of wanting to kill her son, Manavati Mata has 
called them “sluts,” the same term that is regularly used for the lady 
magicians. 

Just as Jalindar had to rescue Gopi Chand from the queens, his \'ir- 
tuous and loving wives, so the guru, who is blissfully if ignorantly free 
from all tics with women, must also rescue him from his captivity with the 
magici^s. The attempts to rescue Gopi Chand — first by fourteen hun- 
dred of Jalindar’s disciples led by Charpat Nath, who fail; and then by 
fourteen hundred more led by Hada Nath and backed up by the presence 
of their all-powerful guru, who succeed — involve an escalating war be- 
tween the sexes in the kingdom of Bengal. This is a pitted battle of spells 
versus spells, with no holds barred: maya against maya, a brute test of 
power. In the next section I examine in detail Gopi Chand’s own encoun- 
ter with the jMugAriyam as well as the global battles of yogis versus 
Bengali women. 

Gopi Chand’s skirmish with his sister’s slave women is structured very 
similarly to the previous one with Patam De’s, but the conflict becomes 
more intense. Both begin with the chief slave approaching the king-as- 
yogi with sweet words and seductive dress. When her coffering of jewels is 
rejected by Gopi Chand, who asks instead for stale bread, she heaps ter- 
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rible threats and abuses upon him.'^ At his sister’s, these abuses so enrage 
the former king that he strikes the slave-woman. 

The bard’s description of Gopi Chand’s disastrous encounter with 
Moti Dc Dasi, chief maidservant of his sister Champa De Rani, shows the 
slave as explicitly seductive: 

Moti Dc Dasi put on a skirt with eighty pleats, and wrapped her- 
self in a flowered Gujarati sari. She put on jingling silver ankle brace- 
lets, and threaded pearls in her hair; she used all sixteen cosmetics. 
Finding a golden platter, she filled it with diamonds and rubies. 

If the wind blew this way then she dropped this way and if the 
wind blew that way then she dropped that w'ay, and if it blew from all 
four directions she would break into pieces. And if a big opium eater 
saw her, he would take her for a single dose and consume her. 

Althoil^i the fact that Gopi f ^hand ignores her delicate charms and 
refuses the jewels might indicate a proper yogic stance, the former king is, 
in fact, lost in a regretful reverie about his niling times. Speaking as a king, 
he calls Moti De a stronger term than the usual dost for slave- 

woman, and one carrying the explicit implication of sexual access. She 
takes oflense at being thus casually addressed b\^ a begging yogi. 

Here the potential for violence between the sexes explodes, first ver- 
bally and then physically. 

‘‘O yogi, the mistress of the kingdom doesn't say ^^olV to me, and 
the people of the city don’t call me "girl’ cither, princeh' yogi. Yogi, I 
will string you up, and I will rub your skin with bitter leaves and salt. 
Many such as you come. What do you mean by calling me 
yogi.>” . . . 

When Moti Dc said this, the yogi got mad, Gopi Chand was 
filled with rage, the yogi got furious. Gopi Chand struck her hard 
with his iron tongs and the slave-w(Mnan fell on her face in the en- 
tranceway. Stumbling she went, and her platter of diamonds and 
rubies were scattered about the entranceway. He had given the slave- 
woman just a single blow but two welts had risen, as it she had been 
branded like a sick animal. From the back of her neck two welts rose, 
running right dovv'ii to her buttocks. Stumbling the slave-woman 
went, falling she went, and crying she went into the palace. 
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Violence is inappropriate behavior for a holy man (as is most of Gopi 
Chand’s behavior). ‘What kind of a yogi is this in whose heart there is no 
pity.^” muses the Queen Champa Dc. “If he has no pity, then how is he a 
yogi.>” She then summons all her female servants and instincts them to 
take bamboo sticks and drive this undesirable out from their palace. Gopi 
Chand is surrounded and threatened by these hostile women; 

“Yogi, we'll rub salt in your flesh, O yogi, you'll remember well 
what your iron tongs did. We'll beat you with sticks, we’ll make your 
skin fly.” . . . 

Dying of fear, the yogi told them he was Gopi Chand. [They 
don't believe him.] 

“Yogi, we will hang you high from the bitter nim tree, and rub 
salt in your flesh.” 

The eleven-hundred slave-girls surrounded him, and some 
grabbed his locks, and some prodded him, and some punched him. 
Gopi Chand was crying hard, a rainstorm in his eyes. “Guru, hear my 
prayer and come. Baba Nath, these (women] nourished on my scraps 
arc spoiling my honor.” 

Gopi Chand’s abject fear is mingled with royal outrage. The slave- 
girls are part of a pool of women whose sexual favors Gopi-Chand the king 
might have enjoyed. Although like all women they are forbidden to Gopi 
Chand the yogi, he nonetheless feels a self-righteous superiority over 
them. By referring to their being “nourished on his scraps,” he claims the 
king's paternal role of protector-provider. When, after Jalindar Nath's in- 
tervention, the women realize his true identity, it is their turn to weep and 
abjectly beg forgiveness. 

The former king’s reunion with his sister. Queen Champa De, is sin- 
gularly melodramatic: she dies of grief clinging to his neck, embodying the 
snare of maya but also demonstrating the absolute “truth” of a sister's lo\'e. 
However, Jalindar is able to revitalize her with his elixir of life, and the 
readiness with which this is accomplished may be the ultimate put-down 
of illusion.** She then does all she can to prevent Gopi Chard from going 
off* to be a yogi. He slips away from her by employing an old ruse: “Hey, 
your palace is on fire,” he shouts. She turns her head out of concern for her 
precious home, giving Gopi Chand the chance to “become wind” and van- 
ish. The bard comments disparagingly at this point: “Such is the female 
species!” However, as soon as she realizes what has happened, Champa l^e 
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herself puts on ocher robes and goes wandering in the forest in search of 
her lost brother. 

The coda talc of Gorakh Nath and Macchindar, which Madhu Nath 
counts as segment 4 of his Gopi Chand, seems designed to reinforce anti- 
householding and conc(^mitantly antifcmale motif's in the strongest pos- 
sible way. Taunted by Jalindar’s disciples with the accusation that his guru 
is ‘‘over there in the land of Bengal, enjoying himself with sluts," Gorakh 
Nath feels compelled to alter this situation. He must sneak into a Bengal 
guarded by watchmen instructed to prevent all yogis from entering, and 
awaken his guru from the pleasures of maya to the reality of yoga. This 
mission requires extreme resourcefulness and slyness on Gorakh’s part, for 
Macchindar is less than delighted at being rescued. 

After SLicccssfiilly concluding the adventure during which he effec- 
tively destroys, through various transformations, all four magician-queens 
and Macchindar’s tw'o sons as well, Gorakh Nath breathes a sigh of relief. 
He is once mwe easy in his mind, for now no one can say to him, ‘'Look, 
your guru enjoyed sluts and had sons." In stressing the need to rid Mac- 
chindar of his sons as well as his wives, this episode denies one of the 
householder’s chief religious aims. For householders, it is the son who 
gives .salvation, indeed immortality, to his father; for yogis it is a different 
story.’’ 

On the surface, Madhu Nath’s Gopi (>hand sounds some rather crude 
sexist notes: the low-born women, both magicians and slave-girls, are 
regularly referred to, in both the sung and spoken versions, as mnd, or 
“slut” as I translate it — a term of abuse deriving from “widow" with im- 
plications of “prostitute" or “kxxse \vomaii." Episodes of violence, such as 
Ciopi Chand’s abuse of Moti De, are described with a kind of relish that 
might be seen as playing to sadistic sexual fantasies. However — and this 
may be what initially captivated me about the tale — the women in it not 
only have genuine power, they also have character. They speak their minds 
and act accordingly. 

Within the social universe of the tale, such vigorous women appear at 
all levels of the social hierarchy. The magicians who oppose Gopi Chand 
are laundress, potter, oil-presscr, and their ilk; those who captivate Mac- 
chindar are queens. Although all the lady niagicians are ultimately de- 
feated, and King Gopi Chand ultimately relea.'«.d from his attachments to 
women, the end of the story does not neatly force its pow'erf'ul females to 
revert to roles of subservience or restricted domestic lives. Fated to be left 
without an heir to the kingdom, Manavati Mother remains a good, dhar- 
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mic ruler; in the fourth segment we do not see her but learn that she has 
sent several cartloads of rich treats to feast visiting yogis, and she is praised, 
for this action. In Bengal, if renegade women turn things upside down, an 
equally vigorous but virtuous female, Champa Dc, restores order by tell- 
ing her husband the king exactly what to do. Only the queens who se- 
duced Macchindar Nath are permanently removed from society as Gorakh 
Nath fanatically obliterates all reminders of his guru’s straying from the 
ascetic path. The low-caste lady magicians arc merely forced to vow to play 
no more contests with w'andering yogis. 


Trouble in Bengal 

Unlike Mana\'ati Mother, whose rituals and ascetic feats arc singlc- 
mindedly undertaken to achieve the bex^n of a son, the seven lady magi- 
cians of Bengal who impede Gopi Chand’s arrival at his sister’s palace seem 
to have no motivation other than pure sport, or ''art for art’s sake.’’ While 
maya is traditionally associated with divine creative power in a playful 
mode, and also with human practices of aim-oriented magic, the Bengali 
jadu^ariyam are playful magicians.’* But they arc also casually portrayed as 
waives who at times labor diligently at their caste trades, while what little 
we learn of their husbands demonstrates those unfortunates’ irresponsi- 
bility. The guru of all the lady magicians has a husband who docs nothing 
much but meditate 6n flute music; the washerwoman’s man is in debt to 
the wine-seller because of his fondness for drink. 

Madhu Nath lingers over the lady magicians. Responding to as well 
as evoking his listeners’ appreciation, the bard expands on xhc jddu^anydm 
with particular relish and comic flair. We first hear about these dangerous 
women from Gopi Chand’s guru, Jalindar Nath, when he tries to talk Ciopi 
Chand out of visiting his sister in Bengal: 

"Look, son, Gopi Chand, your sister Champa De lives in the 
land of Dak Bengal. Over there they won’t let you meet your sister.” 

"Who won’t allow me to meet her. Baba?” 

"Over there is a land of magicians, seven lady magicians.” 

"Who?” 

“Behri Yogin, Gangali Tclin, Kapuri Dhobin, Sctali Khamari, 
Luna Chamari, Bajori Kanjari, Chamani Kalali.’” They arc seven 
guru-sisters, and son, they will never allow you to meet with your 
sister.” 
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Gopi Chand knows a flattering answer to this: ‘Ticy Guru Maharaj, I 
have in you such an all-powerful guru, so should I be afraid of magic man- 
tras?'’ At this the guru relents and gives Gopi Chand the standard advice to 
yogis, involving a desexualization of all females: "‘Don’t stray from the 
road and call all women ‘mother’ or ‘sister.’” For Gopi Chand, who has 
just finished the ordeal of calling his actual wife “mother,” such advice 
seems superfluous. However, it may obliquely presage the vague sexual 
threat posed by the magicians. 

When Gopi Chand arrives in Bengal, he sits down bv the water to 
meditate. The seven magicians happen by, on their way to fill their double 
water pots.^^ 

The seven lady magicians were coming to the water-place to get 
water, and they were talking. In front of all the rest was Bchri Yogin, 
for she 'Was the guru of them all. Among them was Gangali Tel in, 
who looked onto the water-place and spotted Gopi Chand. That vogi 
appeared to be doing tapas [ascetic practice]. 

Now Gangali Tclin spoke: “Sisters, listen! Burn up all other 
matters and listen to me.” 

“What is it?” 

“Look, over on the water- place, there’s a yogi doing tapas. Many 
days have gone by since we've played a contest, and today our fortune 
has opened. So burn up all other matters and let’s hurry to the water- 
place, for today we’ll have a contest with this yogi.” 

As soon as she said this everyone got excited, and going to the 
water-place, they put down their double water pots. There was Gopi 
Chand, .seated in meditation, his eyelids lowered, reciting. So they 
surrounded Gopi Chand, all seven of them. 

Then Bchri Yogin said to Gopi Chand, “Yogi, where arc you 
from? You look like someone well established. Raise your eyelids. 
Baba Nath, I have come to take your darsan [divine vision].” 

As soon as she said this, Gopi Chand thought, “Brother, some 
devotee has come to offer scr\acc to me.” He was hungry toc^, and 
thought, “Someone must have brought fcxxl for me to cook, and then 
I will cat.” 

Gopi Chand raised his eyelids and looked around, and every- 
where he looked he saw women. Silently he counted them and there 
were a full seven. 

As soon as he had counted a full seven, Gopi Chand, who was 
hungry, stopped feeling hungry. “Uh-oh, Guru Maharaj said some- 
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thing about ‘seven lady magicians' and they seem to have come right 
here to the water-place. They didn’t even let me into the city. They 
look like lady magicians and I don’t even know magic, I don’t even 
know mantras. And now, who knows what they will do? Oh Brother!” 
So right away he lowered his eyelids again. 

As soon as he had lowered his eyelids, Behri Yogin spoke: “Hey 
yogi, where are you from? Raise your eyelids. Baba Nath, I have come 
to take your darsdn. Why do you shut your eyes now? Talk a little 
with your mouth. Who is your guru? What is your village and what is 
your name? Tell everything or else we will have a contest with you.” 

As soon as she had said this, Ciopi Chand spoke: “O Sisters, I 
don't know contests nor do I know contesting, O Bengali women. 
And I am a yogi who was shaved only yesterday; I am a new-made 
yogi. So I know neither contests nor contesting. And I have come 
wandering aimlessly into Bengal.” 

Then Behri Yogin said, “Yogi, it seems you arc a powerful magi- 
cian, a death-spell wiclder, since you have come into Bengal; other- 
wise you wouldn’t even have glanced over here in Bengal. If you knew 
nothing, then how did you come into Bengal?” 

“O Sisters, I came to wander.” 

“Docs this look like some public meeting placc?^^'* Without ask- 
ing you have come to Bengal, and this is hardly a public meeting 
place. This is Bengal! How did you arrive if you know no magic and 
maptras?” 

“O Sisters, I know nothing. I came only to wander.” 

“Yogi, now watch out tor your magic, watch out tor yt^ur man- 
tras! If you don’t tell me all about yourself, then I will send you flying, 
I will send your campfire flying, I will make your iron cane into a 
crow, I will make your sack into a vulture, and that gourd of drinking 
water I will turn into a tortoise.-^ And I will send you flying in the sky. 
How did you come here into Bengal if you know nothing?” 

Then Gopi Chand said, “Sister, I am a new-made yogi. Do as 
you please with me, sister. If you wish to fly me in the sky, that’s fine; 
and if you wish to keep me on the earth, that’s fine.” 

Behri Yogin said, “Brother, nobody is allowed to come here.” 

“So is this your father’s kingdom? D(^ you give the orders here?” 

“Yes, I give the orders.” 

“Fine, sister, I won’t come again, sister, I’se come and now 

ni go.” 
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‘‘Yogi, you seem to be a powerful magician, a death-spell wielder, 
and now watch out for your wisdom.” 

So right away Bchri Yogin recited magic, and she recited man- 
tras, and she struck the magic blow. Gopi Chand, poor thing, he 
knew nothing, he was a new-made yogi. And no one had taught him 
magic mantras, and he had just come to meet with his sister. Bchri 
Yogin struck the magic blow and made Gopi Chand into a parrot. 
Yes, she made him a parrot, and put him in her sack. 

Then on the water-place all seven lady magicians filled their 
double water pots, put them on their heads, and returned to the city. 

Notice the closure here. After their sport with and victory over Gopi 
Chand, the magicians resume their interrupted work of bringing home 
water. As the conflict between women and yogis escalates, the women 
eventually abandon domestic routines. Before that happens, however, sev- 
eral of the lady magicians arc able to use (and abuse) Gopi Chand tor 
their own purposes, conscripting his labor for their low-caste work. First, 
Gangali Telin talks Bchri Yogin into giving her the parrot, promising to 
treat it well. Instead, she transforms it into an ox, pierces its nose, and in- 
serts a n<m'-ropc. She then scolds her servants: 

“You sluts, h(w can you be so slack, when I am standing here 
with an ox who has never before worked. Take this ox and yoke him 
to the oil press and drive him day and night. Don’t let this ox go, 
because he c(xst a lot of money. He was very expensive, and he is an 
un worked ox.” 

After she said this several of her slave-girls came running and sur- 
rounded the ox. They grablxrd him and bound his eyes,-'’ and making 
s(K)thing sounds they tex^k him to the circular track and delicately put 
the yoke on him. They put on the yoke and the leather harness, and 
struck his back w ith the nine-tailed w'hip, and as s(K)n as they struck 
him, Gopi Chand leaped forward so that twenty kilos of oilseeds were 
pressed in just a few' minutes. He had been a ruler [and therefore was 
very strong]. 

“Girls,” said Gangali Telin, “don’t s' » the ox free. Grind oilseeds 
in twenty-kilo batches, one after another. Make him go day and 
night, and if he goes slow ly, then beat him w ith the nine-tailed whip 
and poke him with the iron prod. Push him forcefully fn^m Ixrhind. 
Don’t let him go, this is an ox w'ho has never worked before.” 
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Gopi Chand ground up one batch ot seeds and a second one and 
a third. While he was grinding the fourth batch, Gopi Chand’s spirit 
withered. And Gopi Chand began crying hard, a rainstorm struck his 
eyes, and they rained water. Plop, plop, his tears were falling and he 
went slowly and they beat him with the nine-tailed whip and shoved 
him from the rear with the toothed iron prod, so that the mix)n and 
the sun were printed on both his buttocks.^" Gopi Chand was begin- 
ning to get hungry and he was tired; he had pressed four batches of 
seed, and the fifth was poured into the press. Now how far could 
he go} Gopi Chand was crying haal, and he besceched his Guru 
Maharaj: 

“Hey Guru Maharaj! Oh, Father of a Daughter! [a curse) How 
nicelv I have met with my sister! Here 1 am yoked to the oil press and 
the sluts, they arc poking all over my body. Wherev er they please they 
are sliding the iron prod and striking me with the whip, and I am 
dying of hunger. Hey Guru Maharaj, now my life's breath will leave 
me. Guru Maharaj, I beseech you, come quickly. Baba Nath, for my 
breath is leaving me and now I am in no condition to turn the oil 
press.” 

Next to acquire the living prize is the laundress, Kapuri Dhobin. Be- 
coming angr}^ with Gangali Telin, the washenvoman-magician recites 
spells that change the ox into a donkey. 

She made a donkey and grabbed its car and took him to her 
house. She tied him to a stake and went running all through Bengal, 
and from some she took flill skirts, and from some turbans, and she 
also took wraps from all the w'omcn of Bengal. The washerwoman 
took them in order to wash them. She brought them and loaded them 
on top of the donkey. She piled them on the donkey, and sat on top of 
the pile and went to the water tank. There she tied up the donkey and 
washed the clothes and then she piled the wet clothes back on him, 
and she, the washerwoman, sat on top. 

Then, Gopi Chand was crying hard, a rainstorm struck his eyes 
and they rained tears. Gopi Chand wailed, “Oh ho ho. Guru Maharaj, 
you must come. Your eyelids are closed over there in Kajali W(X)ds, 
but I am your disciple, and how my condition has been spoiled today! 
The clothes from all of Bengal, full skirts and wraps, arc on top of me, 
on top of the king. It doesnY seem f>ossible that someone would pile 
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up full skirts and wraps on top of King Gopi C>hand, but there it is. 
Guru Maharaj.^** And whafs more, the washerwoman has seated her- 
self on top of me— a washerwoman is seated on top! So Grain-giver, 
if this were my ruling time, and a washerwoman sat dow n on top of 
me, then I would bury her deep and have horses trample her, or else 1 
would make her fly from a cannon’s mouth. But I am being controlled 
by others, and Guru Maharaj, 1 beseech you to hurry today. Baba 
Nath, O sorrow-giver, take care of me. Lord know's h(3w much my 
condition has been spoiled by now.” 

Not Jalindar but Chamani Kalali, the w ine-seller’s wife, rescues the 
donkey. Transforming him into a r(X)ster, she scats him on her roof and 
teaches him to crow' in the morning.^*" There King Gopi C'hand remains 
until Bchri Yogin retrieves him, makes him a parrot once more, and shuts 
him up in a cage. 

The lady magicians arc depicted as ruthless and heartless. But they are 
not vN'ithout their feminine graces, as the first view of them carrying double 
waterpots indicates. Although none is ever described in terms of her indi- 
N'idual appearance, en masse they and their disciples make a pretty as well 
as an imposing sight. When they learn of the arrival in Bengal of ('harpat 
Nath, leading fourteen hundred disciples to the rescue of Gopi Chand, the 
lad)' magicians muster their forces. 

Each person had seven hundred disciples, and they brought 
along those who wxtc not disciples, tex), to see the show. ‘'Come 
along with us, we’re going to have a contest w'ith the ILibajis.” 

Some wrapped themselves in striped w raps, some put on ones 
with silver trim, some w'ore flow'cred skirts. Dressrd like that they 
came, in brilliant multicolors \ ranfl mfifl ranpiila]. They gathered at 
the water-place, on the pretext of getting w ater. Then they went to 
the garden, and in front of them all came their guru-queen, Behri 
Yogin. 

In the garden, the fourteen hundred \'ogis had low ered their c)^'- 
lids, and their campfires were crackling and they were reciting “S/V 
S/V.” Then the garden filled with all the women of Bengal. As soon as 
she arrived, Behri Yogin went up to tl v vogis and said, “Hey Yogis, 
w'here are you from? You look like established Naths. Raise your eye- 
lids, for I have come to take your darsan"'" 

Charpat Nath raised his eyelids and looked: “O ho, as in the 
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month of Sravan clouds coming from the place of Indra mount in the 
sky, so these women all in red and yellow, like clouds gather and draw 
near. O Lord," thought Charpat, “if they are all magicians, then there 
won’t be enough oi' us to go around! How will they share us out?" 

Despite these qualms, Charpat easily defeats the masses of women, 
turning them into donkeys, but Behri Yogin remains standing before him. 
Thus, it comes down to a contest between Behri Yogin, the women's guru- 
queen, and Charpat Nath, the chief disciple among Jalindar s first batch of 
fourteen hundred. Behri Yogin challenges C.harpat Nath: 

“As much wisdom as youVe got, let it come over me. As much 
wisdom as there is, let that much come now. You ha\e made all the 
city’s women into donkeys. But now let your wisdom come on me." 

Charpat Nath once more recited magic, recited mantras, gave the 
magical puft', [recited] mantras into many pebbles and threw them, 
but not one struck Behri Yogin. After a bit she said, “Have you 
finished?" 

“Laksmi, my magic doesn’t go over you." 

“So, C’harpat Nath, now comes my skill, and \ou be careful." 
And Behri Yr)gin recited magic, she recited mantras, sihe struck a 
magic bkm', and as siK)n as she struck a magic blow, she turned all the 
disciples into donkeys. C^harpat Nath remained standing, and only 
Behri Yogin remained facing him. rhe others were made into donkeys. 

While she alone remained standing, if he had gis en her two or 
four blows with his iron cane, then from doing that much he would 
have been able to stop the lady-yogi. But he missed his chance. So 
right away, C'.harpat Nath again recited magic and recited mantras but 
nothing happened; he was defeated. “Enough, enough, now what can 
I .send (wer you, Lak-^ni?" 

Why at this juncture does he call her Laksmi — the name of that most gra- 
cious Hindu goddess who bestows luck and wealth on those \*’ho attain 
her favor through worship and service? It seems to be highly ironic. While 
it is popularly said that to call someone Lak$ml is to ider»tit\' her with good 
fortune having arrived in the form of a woman, I often heard men derisively 
address or speak of women who cairsed them trouble as “Laksmi." In any 
case, trouble is coming for (Charpat Nath. Behri Yogin turns all fourteen 
hundred disciples into donkeys and makes Cliarpat himself intt) a camel. 
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She restores the v\'omen who Charpat made into donkeys to human form, 
and then drives the whinnying camel and braying asses into the wilderness. 

I laving left them in the jungle she came back, singing a song of 
victory. She was happy and she and the rest of the women returned to 
tlie town. 

To those who had not gone they said, ''My sister-in-law , if only 
you had come w'ith us! Fourteen hundred vogis were made into don- 
kevs and driven into the jungle. VVe plaved a contest todav and had a 
lot of fun.’' 

The women wlio had stayed home said, "O big sistcr-in-law', take 
me w ith you next time, take me w ith you. Next time, sistcr-in-law, 
don’t leave me behind.” 

Jalincjar’*: s^vond batch of disciples, like the first, arc afraid of the 
Bengali women. When their guru instructs them to go to Bengal and res- 
cue Gopi C’hand, they reply: “Hey Guru Maharaj, we will shit right here 
but we won’t put one ftxM in Bengal, not one foot. We will shit water 
[ from fear I but w e w'ill not go to Bengal.” The macho guru becomes angry 
at his cowardly disciples’ fear, and declares, ‘‘Well, sister-fuck! If you can't 
win with magic and mantras, then use iron tongs! Give those sluts your 
iron tongs, beat them!” 

Jalindar determines to go along him.self this time. When he arrives 
in the Bengali garden he discovers the abandoned, smoldering campfires 
of the vanquished yogis he had sent before and mutters: "The sluts have 
eaten all of them, they haw devoured all fourteen hundred disciples, those 
lady magicians.” Jalindar devises a w ay of sending his challenge to the ma- 
gicians. I le has his disciples pile green wet w'ood on the campfires and he 
has them cry “Alakh!” — the yogis cry — in unison. The billowing smoke 
darkens Bengal and the sound of the yogis’ voices shakes the land. Perceiv- 
ing Jalindar’s pinverful presence, the magicians prepare to answ er his chal- 
lenge. I'he bard also describes the ordinary tow nsw omen’s response to this 
turn of events: 

Thev were dying from anticipation. If one slut w as grinding 
Hour, she left the flour in the mill; and if one w as rolling bread, she 
left the flour in the dough-dish, she left the dough: "Later I will roll 
it.” And if one was nursing a boy or girl, she tied him in the cradle: 
"We w'ill be late for the shenv, and miss the fun, so let's go now and 
nurse later.” 'Fhe sluts, all the women of the city, acted this way. 
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The women's triumphant vacation is short-lived. Even Behri Yogin is 
defeated by the spells of Hada Nath, who is directly backed and guided by 
the all-powcrt'ul Jalindar. The female yogis — now merged effectively w ith 
all the women of Bengal — arc sent as she-asses into the wilderness. But 
they are then missed at home, for the domestic scene is left in chaos: 

All the women of the city were made into donkeys. You couldn't 
have the vision of a Bengali woman anwhere; in the villages there 
was nothing you could even call a woman. Now^ only men were left, 
and the boys and girls in the cradles wore crying. 

Some men said, "'My sons' ahd daughters' mother hasn't con^c 
here." And some said, "Oh no! Mine left the dough in the kneading 
bow l." Others said, "O dear, at my house the bread is burning on the 
griddle." But others shouted: "Let the bread burn, but my boys and 
girls are crying in the cradle and whose breast w'ill suckle them, w'here 
has she gone?" '* 

The men resolve to reclaim their women. "lot's all go now' and aim 
our sticks at the yogis. We haven’t any mantra-magic, but we men haxe 
straight stick magic, and from one blow with a stick five loincloth-w carers 
will fall." This is sheer bravado. Confronted by the angry men, the yogis 
play coy, but reveal their contempt: "O sons, wiiy do w'c ncech’our w omen, 
O sons. Because of women-trouble we became yogis. O Brothers, if there 
arc women, search for them." 

Jalindar easily defeats the men, turning them t(x> into donkex s. A few' 
remaining old folks petition the king to do something about the depopula- 
tion of Bengal. Rather than confront the yogis, the cow'ardly king reiter- 
ates the cow ardly disciples' protest: "I'll shit right here, but I won't go | to 
sec Jalindar Nath]." His wife, Gopi Chand's si.ster, after roundly denounc- 
ing his improper rule, tells him that he must approach Jalindar barcf(X)t 
with his hands behind his back. She also instructs him to propose making a 
copperplate edict outlawing contests with yogis in the kingdom of Bengal. 

The king of Bengal thus humbly approaches Jalindar: "Hey Great 
King, I will have an inscription engraved: "No sluts will play any games 
with any robe- wearers. The punishment (for disolKdiencc] is burial and to 
be trampled by horses. I will require a vow, Hindus on cows and Muslims 
on pigs, not to play any contests with any yogis at all.”' Jalindar agree.N. 
Eventually the donkeys are herded back and restored to their original 
forms. The kingdom resettled, .Gopi C>hand — rescued from his parrot's 
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cage, but thoroughly disheartened and weeping still — proceeds to meet 
with and part from his sister. 

What does the bard Madhu Nath s excursion into the land of Bengal 
teach his audience about women Masters of magic, the lady magicians of 
Bengal have gained unlimited power oxer that ‘'ill-fated'' kingdom — as 
Gopi Chand's sister Champa Dc refers to it again and again. A number of 
misogynous cultural stereotypes arc confirmed here, the most evident and 
homeliest (^f which is that powerfiil women make bad \vi\ es. Also striking 
is the contagion factor: what begins as the sport of a few bad characters 
scK)n influences all the women of the land. C'-oncomitant with these no- 
tions is the more wide-reaching implication that a precarious male domi- 
nance, endangered by the greater wit and strength of women, must be 
maintained lest all of society descend into the condition of animals. 

These negatixe impressions are not, hoxvcver, the xx hoie story, or the 
xvhole story's impact, fhe solution to the donkev disaster is contract, 
rather than pi;nishment, xoxx s rather than violence, and significantly, this 
settlement is proposed by a woman. The men xvith their big sticks and ab- 
ject fears are totally iiieffcctual. The X'ogis, except for Jalindar, have not 
much more poise. Gopi C'haiid himself, iK'it just in Bengal but everyxvhere, 
is constantly manipulated bv xvomen. Some seek his well-being, while 
(Others arc less beneficent; but all of them, until the moment he ex ades 
Ghampa He and achiexes immortalitv, seem xxiser, trickier, or more reso- 
lute than he is. 


Conclusion 

\Mien Madhu Nath performs the tale ot Gopi Chand, his audience - 
re.specting him especially as a xvearer of x'ogis’ magical earrings {limymii, 
fundrn)- take in his song and explanation as lore containing knoxx ledge 
(/fvnN), conducixe to acquiring merit {/f/tmn) and promoting moralitv 
(dharwn). As part of a body of tradition that disparages familv bonds as 
ephemeral, insisting that mortality ends all human loxe, the message of 
Gopi Chanel is peculiarlv double-edged.'' For xx hat is compelling about its 
centrvil figure is not his achiexement of immortalit as a renouncer, bur 
rather his all-t(X>-human sufl'erings in the priKess of renouncing. 

Gopi Chand's deepe.sr sufterings — xvhich arouse cxidcnt empathv in 
the audience — are the result of his attachments to the illusorx xxxx ld spun 
out bv mdvn. And, although the yogic tradition max fiimlx dexalue such 
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attachments, the peasant-householder listeners well understand their pull 
and worth. In the episode of the magicians, which so swells Madhu’s \'er- 
sion of the tale’s third segment, the hero’s sufferings at the hands of women 
arc externalized. Bondage is no longer emotional but physical (ropes and 
cages); and the pain entailed by it becomes similarly cc^rporeal. Rather 
than beloved household members, these women are enemy-strangers, so 
much easier to hate. And illusion itself is reduced from the nearly divine 
power of love to the particular and limited efficacy of spells. It seems as if 
the Rajasthani Naths’ version of Gopi Chand needed the Bengali magi- 
cians in order to promote a detachment from maya that did not violate 
bonds of husband to wife, brother to sister, son to mother so valued by its 
village-houschc^lder audience. The popularity of the Bengali magician por- 
tion of Gopi Chand as entertainment may then be in part a reflection of its 
complementarity to some of the tale’s deeper messages. 

Although there is no way of knowing the exact sources of Madhu 
Nath’s particular version of Gopi Chand, 1 suggest that the configurations 
of gender and illusion emerging from the performed text have their sources 
both in yogic renouncers’ traditions and in regional folk traditions, par- 
ticularly women’s lore, fhe knowledge absorbed by Madhus audience, 
then, possesses the power of yogic certainties, enhanced by the familiarity 
of home truths. In both these currents come views of females and male- 
female relationships tliat hold considerable |x>tential for flexible rather 
than rigid identities and attributes. 

Originally, the Natl> tradition was an esoteric one, and it may als(^ 
be described, loosely, as an ''antistnictural” one. By '‘antismictural” I 
mean simply that it offered access to spiritual power in ways reacting 
against and controverting aspects of a more rigidly conceived socio-moral 
hierarchy crowned by male Brahman ritual experts.'' In the structured so- 
cial world defined by Brahmanical textual tradition, women were equated 
w ith Sudras — or low-born persons lacking spiriaial capacity — and accord- 
ingly denied access to religious knowledge except through marital union. 
Within antistructural trends in Indian religion such as bhaktt and tantm — 
streams w'hich overlap and commingle at times with the Naths’ yogi tradi- 
tions — neither sex nor caste necessarily prohibited spiritual development, 
and a different set of attitudes toward women accrued.'* 

('.ertainlv, antivvorldly yogic traditions, including the Naths’, may de- 
nounce the effects on men of paying attention to vs omen in the world; but 
they also contain a high valuation of pow'er as feminine, and their teachings 
often include cultivation of female power within —as sakti or kundalini. 
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Such female energy is undcrst<xxi as complementary and vital to divinity, 
both on the macrocosmic scale and within each human body. To find em- 
powered iemales ambivalently perceived in a }>opular tale having nxxs in 
such traditions should not be surprising. 

In regional South Asian folklore, especially thr)se stories and songs 
performed by and among women, positive valuations of femaleness as aus- 
picious and life-affirming predominate, rhey are less related to abstract 
concepts of the Goddess or female pi>wer than to very earthy associations 
of women with reproduction and communal fertilitv. Womens public 
rituals bring well-being, prosperity, and, above all, renewed life to the vil- 
lage as a whole (A. Gold 1988a ; 12:5- U), even as their domestic ones pro- 
mote similar boons in the more limited arenas of husbands' (and brothers') 
families (Wadley 1980). Neither sexuality nor the bonds of affection are 
necessarily devalued in these traditions; rather both are intrinsically linked 
to the well-being brought about by women's worshipful arts and domestic 
graces. - ’ 

The pool of wittv and resourceful females appearing in women's tales, 
whose devotional habits (myam) persuade the gods to effect all kinds of 
miracles, must surelv have influenced the Rajasthani Gopi (^hand as its 
distinctive regional traits developed over time. Performances would be 
affected bv expectations held by audience and bard, deriving in part fn^m 
such shared traditions.'" Those clever brides, self-sacrificing sisters, and tri- 
umphant daiighters-in-lavv w ho [lopulate the world of women's tales have 
.something in common with Ciopi C'hand's vv ise, spiritually adept mother 
and ingenious, lov mg sister. Kchoes of plucky folk heroines also sound in 
Queen Patam He's v igorous remonstrances with her spouse, in the slave- 
girls' sudden, defensive anger when the unknow n beggar ill-treats one of 
their number. Fa’cii the magician.s' gaiety and esprit de corps has a certain 
re.sonancc w ith the prevailing atmosphere during Rajasthani womens' 
gatherings on festival days. 

A reasonable if unverifiable supposition is that the ways in which 
Madhu's version of Gopi Chand portrays female characters and shows 
them interacting w ith men derive from a confluence of' yogic sc^urccs and 
regional folklore. That is, the devaluation of women as ^snares" of illusion 
or emblems of a seductive world is mcxlified by the high valuation of women 
as resourceful, blessed, and life-giving, wd.;vh is such a strong current in 
local tales and songs. Tantric exaltation of female power would have an 
immediate affinirv' for such folkJoric persuasions. Moreover, the goddess as 
mabamaya ■ a pan-Hindu theme well known in this region where the 
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dominant Rajput caste is strt)ngly asscKiatcd with Devi-worship — provides 
a “role model” for both views of femaleness. Creative grace and delusive 
[xnver are two sides of the same great maya. 

As a whole the Rajasthani Gopi Chand transmits a world view in 
which gender is construed flexibly, the attributes of the difl'erent sexes are 
at times interchangeable, and misogyny coexists with a view' of women as 
definitively the better half. Both in love and in magic, women command 
the power of niaya, and no ordinary male can overcome this — although 
the very best of yogis can outdo women by rejecting the former and co- 
opting the latter. However, though his spells prevail, even Jalindar’s supe- 
riority may be open to doubt. Frequently, when the guru chides Gopi 
(]hand for tangling in illusion s net, the king retorts: “You were thrown 
from the sky and Earth Mother caught you, so you have no mother, you 
have no father, no sister or niece, to which would your spirit cling?" Most 
of Jalindar's ignorance seems to lie in the realm of attachment to women, 
and Gopi ('hand, who is after all the hero, insists that the knowledge of 
this love means something. Such ignorance as Jalindar's may indeed be 
yogic bliss, but it flaws the guru's omniscience (although \\x might suspect 
that it also enhances his power). Manavati Mother, by contrast, know s w hat 
she is talking about w'hen she tells Gopi (>hand to become a yogi. Not only 
has she served the guru, but she has been a wife and mother tcx). 

Thus a tale intended to elevate world-renunciation becomes a tale of 
nostalgia for the world; a tale dominated by yogi-magicians absorbs a tra- 
dition of free-thinking, nearly victorious female magicians; a tale in w hich 
w omen embody the snare of illusion's net becomes one in w hich some of 
them boldly manipulate that net; and some, like Manavati Mother, are able 
to see quite vividly the truth beyond it. I have tried here to untangle some 
of the w ays in w'hich illusion’s net is associated with gender in a regional 
version of a popular tale, showing also how' such associations may fluctu- 
ate w ithin converging traditions. 

« # tf- 

Thanks to Daniel (lold, Ruth Cirodzins, Kathr\n Hansen, and the 
editors of this volume for many helpful comments and suggestions on this 
chapter's style and content. My greate.st debt and thanks are owed first to 
the bard Madhu Nath tor his generous eex^peration, and to Nathu Lai 
Nath for patient transcription work and Bhoju Ram Ciujar for his help in 
translation. 
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Notes 

1. Temple presents a Punjabi version and English translation of this popular 
North Indian legend (1962, vol. 2:1-77). Grierson (1878) contains a text from 
Bengal with traii'ilation and commentary'; Grierson (1885) contrasts two texts re- 
corded in Bihar. Gopi C'hand's story told in simple 1 lindi prose appears in Dikshit 
(n.d.: i.u— 218; ^S5- a dramatic version in Hindi verse is published in Yogishvar 
(n.d.). Bengali versions of Gopi Chands tale are summarized in Briggs (197^), 
Dasgupta (1969), and Mahapatra (1971); Sircar (n.d.) provides an unpublished 
translation from one Bengali text. Rose brieHy treats Gopi Ghand in his entrv' on 
''Jogis” (1970 : ;93-95)- Hansen (1986) describes printed Hindi scripts tor drama- 
tized Ncrsions of Gopi Chand’s stor\' that belong to the repertoire of popular the- 
ater in Uttar Pradesh. V\'hile the ba.sic plot remains the same, ditferent episodes are 
weighted differently and the emotional tone mav vary greatly from one text to an- 
other. See A. Gold (1990) for a complete annotated translation of Madhu Nath's 
Rajasthani version of Gopi Chand and a comparative consideiation of selected 
variants acro.s.s north India. 

2. As far as I know, only the Raja.sthani version incorporates the ladv magi- 
cians of Btiig^i - but see rcmple |i9ft2, vol. 2.4 ^n --1-^91 ft>r a brief episode in the 
legend of Puraii Bhagat in w hich women change \’ogis into bullocks and are 
changed into she-asses in return by Gorakh Nath). 

For a useful discussion of fmikm and iakti in relation to the construction 
of gender in the Hindu world view, see VVadley (19""). For the relation betw een 
maya, saku, and prahtt, see Kinsley (1986). For the yogic view saktu see VVood- 
roffe (1964). 

4. See Burghart (198;) tor a critique ot interpretations of Indian world- 
renunciation that rake into account onlv the householder's perspective, and an at- 
tempt to correct that delkicncy. Since Gopi C liand's tale clearly partakes of Nnh, 
and reprc.sents the severe tensions between them, it may also cast .some light on 
the.se matters. 

s. I'he vital inseparability of conte.vr, .style, and meaning in performed oral 
tradituins has received much attention in recent vears. vSee, tor example, Bauman 
(19'”’), Tedlock (198^), and (with an Indian setting) Ramanu)aii (1980) tor particu- 
larly well-rea.soned and powerful statements. 

6. Alone among \ illage farming casres, the Naths wore turbans dved ocher, 
a C(^lor restricted t(^ ascetics. They were, moreover, the onlv group in the village 
who buried, rather than cremated, their dead — burial being cla.ssicallv enjoined tor 
world- rcnouncers. This caste and its oral traditions are more extensively treated in 
A. Ciold ( 1988a: 99 -*2^) and n. Gold and A. G. Ciold (1984)- 

-. I'lnis, the rale of a yogi born a king bur fated to renounce his kingdom 
was pertbrmed bv a bard who was born and lived as a householder, but had ritually 
acquired the split ears and magico- religious pow\ rs and burdens of an a.scetic. This 
resonance between tale and tale-teller is discus.sed in O. Gold and A. Ci. Gold 
(1984). 

8. See Goldstein (n;**") for di.scussion of the usefulne.ss of an ^‘induced natu- 
ral context" in folklore tieldwork. Talking with Madhu in the winter ot 1988, I 
learned that .sometimes a rich patron or a wh<ile village might pav him to perform 
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nightly for a w eek or a month; on these rare oeeasions he w ould, as he did for me, 
give the eomplete tale. iMadlui reealls one siieh month-long period from his youth, 
while traveling with an unele in a kind of informal apprcntiecship, as the time 
when he really learned lo sing all of Gopi Chand. 

9. hor a rich analysis of how a storvtelling modern guru uses this technique 
see Narayan (i 9 f 49 ). 

10. M\ decision to translate Madhu Nath's spoken explanaticm (artlmv) 
rather than his singing for the purposes of this chapter was based in part, I admit, 
on a desire to a\oid dealing v\ith versification. More important, how'cvcr, it was a 
result of my perception of Madhu's s^soken elafx)rations as surpassing his sung nar- 
rative in engaging qualities, charm, and humor. In my hill translation of the Gopi 
Chand tale (Gold 1990) (a project hinded bv the National Kndow^ment for the Hu- 
manities), 1 discuss and exemplify musical and poetic aspects of Madhu Nath's 
performance. 

11. Whether it is more correct to call the Gopi Chand tale a legend or an epic 
is a terminological quandar\' that I shall refrain from attempting to solve here. The 
bard called it a Ijyavahi, meaning the ""w edding song of a god" (Plaits 19^0). How- 
ever, rather than lauding the marriage of a gcxl, CJopi Chand is essentially about 
unmaking a human marriage Another long narrative in Madhu Nath's repertoire 
IS "The VVedding-vSong of Ix)rd Shiva" (Sivji ka havnld ) — and he probablv refers 
to Ciopi (]hand as bydmld because of this association \hllagers sometimes refer to 
Madhu Nath's performance of Ciopi C]hand as vdrtn, a term used localh for recita- 
tions of episodes from epic tales of Rajasthani hero-gods (but sec Pande 1 196^ | for 
a much broader scope tor vdrtii) l>cv Narayaiiji, Pabuji, and Ramde\ )i arc proba- 
bly the best known of these regional deities. Kothaii 11982) brieHv discusses their 
tales in relation to theii worship at local shrines. Miller (1980) liSs worked on 
several aspects of the performance traditions surrounding both Pabiiji and Dev 
Narayanji. Joshi (i9''6) prcnides a plot .summary for the Hev Narayanji tale of 
which the extreme density testifies to its trulv ""epic" proportions There are so 
many striking diHerences benveen Gopi ('hand's tale and those c^f Ocn Naravanji, 
Pabuji, and Ramdevji that I originally felt that, if the latter were epics, then the 
former w'as not one. Howe\’cr, according to recently proposed, sensible, informed, 
and Hexible definitions for South Asian epics, the Gopi C>hand tale falls beyond 
doubt in the epic genre (Blackburn and Flucckiger 1989:2-+; Wadlev 1989:76) 

12. Enumerated pages refer to the typescript of my translation draft. 

13. Sec Pritchett (198s : 72-':’4) for the motif of Transformation combat" in 
Urdu and Hindi folk romances. 

i+. Sec Crtinda (1959:119-90 for a detailed investigation of the concept of 
mdyd from Vedic through current usage. He argues persuasively that the. term “be 
defined somewhat as follows: ‘incomprehensible insight, w'isdom, judgement and 
jxjwcr enabling its possessor to create something or to do something, ascribed to 
mighty beings" (126). See also O'Elaherty (198+) for an appreciation of some jX)si- 
tivc attributes of illusion. 

15. Male solidarities arc often inijxxtant factors in other South Asian epic 
tales. The bonds between brothers, the unity of a patrilineage, and the tics of male 
friendships may all be moti\ ating causes for action, and such loyalties are an impor- 
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tani a^niponent of heroic character. See, for example, heck (igSa); Warertield 
(192^); and, for the twentv-foiir Bhagara\at Brothers of Rajasthan, Joshi (19-6) and 
Miller (igXo). 

16. While Madhii does not lav great stress on the competition and estrange- 
ment between Ciopi Cihand’s mother and his w i\es, other versions of the tale elabo- 
rate it, having the angry cjueens attempt - and repeatedlv fail — to do awav with 
Manas ati Mother (Sircai n d. ). Some Beng.ih Nath traditions represent Manavati 
(called Mayanamatij as an accomplished yogi-magician, initiated bv Cioiakh Nath 
and herself possessed of an immortal bodv lOasgiipia 1969:226 -2-’). 

17. See A Ciold iigSg) for a closer look at the semiotics of food and jewels, 
kinship and sexiialirv in this scene 

18. See Grav (1904) for the .storv of Ciopi ( hand's mother’s brother. King 
Bharirhari, who tests his queen's “truth" bv sending a false message of his death. 
When she spontaneously dies on hearing this news, proving herself a real sati, 
Bhartrliari is mad with grief. Knter Gorakh Nath, who is able to bring the queen to 
life. However, Gorakh's demonstration of the meaninglessness i)f life and death as 
ordinary monals understaiul ihem influences the king so sironglv that he deserts 
his now despairing, if alive, queen, to follow the renouncer's path. Madhu Nath 
knows avief p,! funns a Rajasthani veision of this tale 

19. For these “two immortalities" see CTFlaherty (ig-? :''6 The Dm- 
A/n/;n/«mi-- chiet' Sanskrit text fiir worship ol the goddess — is surrounded by a 
frame storv in which a king and a merchant, both disenchanted with their families 
and with the world in general, turn to a .seer for help with their problems The seer 
tells them. 


“() b» -.t of men, human beings have a craving for offspring, ' Out of 
greed e\|x*cting them to reciprocate; do vou not .see this^ just in this fashion 
do rhev fall into the pit of delusion, the mael.strom of egoism, > Ciiving (ap- 
parent) soliditv to life in this world \satmara) through the power of Maha- 
mava. / . . . ' I'his bles.sed Ci(Kfde.ss Mahamava, having forcibly .seized the 

minds / Even of men of knowlecige, leads them t(^ delusion. Through her is 
createvi tins whole universe, that which both does and does not move. / |ust 
she IS the gracious giver of lx>ons to men, for the sake of (their) release 
{mulitt). / She is tlie supreme eternal knowledge {ridyd) that becomes the 
cause of lelease ' From Ixjndage to mundane life; she indeed is the queen 
(governing) all who have power" (Goburn 1984: 124) 

Thus the gtxldess as mnyd is identified with the ignorance of desiring sons, vet si- 
multaneouslv praised as eternal knowledge and the cause of relca.se. 

20. That the place “Bengal" — from the perspective of western India — is a 
dangerous land inhabited by the mysterious and unpredictable “other" is an as- 
sumj-ition shared bv bard and audience. (Sec Kt>rom 1989 for .some cultural and 
historical aspects of Bengali otherne.ss.) In the Rajasthani Gop^i Chand talc, the 
strangeness of Bengal emerges through the presence there of women w'hose un- 
bridled pxnver has ujxset the socio-moral order. 1 he worst evidence of this — the 
height of amorality from a vogi's px>int of v iew - -is that these women prevent yogis 
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from wandering freely and taking alms. Bengal is per<.ened by rural Rajasthanis 
today as a land of nu stery and loose women. When a "‘Bengali magician" came to a 
town near the village w here I worked and put on a sleight -of-hand show, he w'as 
aceompanied on stage by a skimpiK clad dancing-girl. His skills at “manira-tantra" 
and her shamelessness l'H)th provoked a great deal of comment For Ciopi Chand 
himself, ho'./e\'cr, Bengal is not onlv a dangerous foreign land but his sister's 
sasural, or marital home. Rajasthanis consider their sisters' homes as places w here 
they must never accept hospitality, and may visit onlv when bearing costly gifts. 
Gopi Chand worries about this explicitly as he approaches C'hampa De's palace. 
There is thus a consonance for him between Bengal as a place w heie vogis are not 
welcome to beg and Bengal as his sister's marital home, where it is shametiil for 
him t<^ appc*ar ,ts a beggar. 

21. Goudriaan, in his study of ffmyn as magic, notes that usually it has an aim, 
but he al.so acknowledges its playfulness and in doing so implies an alignment with 
the plavfulne.ss of the gods (divine Itla) : "The magician acts as god. He enfolds cre- 
ation as his own. He might indeed boa.st of changing a rope into a snake. He dis- 
plays his powers, and as it were plays with objects and creatures; his is a "playtlir 
e.xistence" (iy“’8- 248-49). The female Bengali magicians have some godlike pow- 
ers, bur their basically unprincipled behaxior might put them in a class with lesser 
spirits, such as ghosts anci witches, whose ,intics, when thev enter and control hu- 
man bodies, are referred t(^ as their "play” {klui) lA. Ciold 1988b). 

22. The caste names ofthe.se women translate as Yogi, Oil-presser, Laundress, 
Potter, Leather- worker, Butcher, ,md Winc-seller .See C rookc ( ih. 4^" - 4^X) 
for references to a “noted w'ltch^" called l.ona C'hamarin, or “the salt one," w Ikj 
among other things strips naked in order to plant rice seedlings I am mdebted for 
this reference to David White, whose research on alchemical imager\ in vogic 
teachings convinces him that “she is in .some wa\ a demonization of the corrosn e 
powers of caustic suKstances" (personal communication). Lfni is the Raiasthani 
w'ord f(jr salt. 

23. Bringing home water is a daily task for rural Rajasthani women, one 
w'hich becomes in \illage rituals strongh a.ssociaied with fertility (A. Gold 1988a- 
247- 260). To meet a woman with double water^xns on her head is good luck, and 
thus this initial view' of the magicians is ikh an inauspicious one. 

24. The term u.seci is pateldw ki pol — the entrancewa\’ to a headman or pattTs 
hou.se. Inevitably involved in factional politics and dispute-.settlement, a patcl \wus\ 
keep open house for enemies as w ell as friends 

25. These items compri.se a Nath yogi’s standard equipment, and it i.s signifi- 
cant that Behri Yogin acidress her threats to virtual emblems of vogic identity 
(A. Gold 1989). 

26. Oxen attached k? oil presses are normally blindfolded— the only wav, 1 
wa.s told, to fcx)l them into walking in eiidle.ss circles. 

27. In his ruling condition Ciopi C'hand is always described as having the 
moon on his forehead giving off such brightne.ss that it is as if the sun were rising. 
Therefore, this branding of his rump has especial pathetic and ironic ptnver. Phe 
conjunction of sun and m(N>n carries .sexual significance in lantric yoga (Dasgupta 
1969: 2^8). 
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28. In Rajasthan the mention of soiled women's clothing cannot help bur 
evoke the potential of menstrual polluiion. 1 was told that even the skirt of a non- 
menstruating \\'(^man was pollining because at some time it must liase come into 
contact with menstrual blood. 

29. All the abu.ses the lady magicians inflict on Ciopi C'hand seem to base 
some sexual associations: \s hipped and pnxided buttocks, soiled skirts with a rider 
on top, and teaching a captne cock to crow. In the onl\' printed reference to these 
lady magicians in Rajasthani fl^lklore of which I am aw are, sexual predation is con- 
firmeci This is a tale about Kala Gora Rhaini (Black Rhairu and Fair Bhairu, all 
Bhairus are considered to be emanations of Si\a) Kala Bhairu is trapped bv one 
Gangali Tel in and compelled to turn her oil press bv dav and to serve her as a hus- 
band at night ( Bhanavat i9t)8, thanks to B. R. Gujar for help in reading this 
Mew an source) On the theme of sexual Ixmdage by Bengali women, the modern 
noxel Mtdiiujht's Children contains an epi.sode 'in the Sundarban,’’ or "beautiful 
forest" — explicitly Bengal - -where apparitions of tour beautiful women nightlv 
treat four male characters to .sexual bliss that completelv entrances them but later 
leaves them "transparent" (Rushdie 1980: 4^8- +^9; it was C'onnie Fairbanks who 
called this. to my attention) 

^d^M\ male rcvsearch assistants occasionally addressed me thus when nw de- 
mands seemed irrational or irritating to them (but then 1 was also a source of 
wealth). 

u. Modern femini.st rhetoric in India has much to sav on tlie subject of 
housework, which traditional culture so strongb allocates to females that more 
equitable distribution of duties seems e\en mcae remote from realitv there than 
here (Kishxar and \'amta 1984:40, 118-119, H4) For a horntxing, main -faceted 
approach to wc^nan as breast gner in feminist ticiion and theorx see Spnak ( 198" • 
222 - 268). 

U. See A. Gold (1988a: 106 -119) for a set of funeral Inmns performed bv the 
Nath communitv to which Madhu belongs fluse consistentlv and scathinglv 
deride familv bonds, praising the guru within 01 the formless Lord as the only 
lemedy for humankind. 

F'ven todav the village Naths are assticiatcd, in whispeis, with two “cults" 
( panth) iiiNolving intercaste commensalitv and extramarital sexualitx . A recentlv 
deceased Nath of mv x illage, famous tor his spells and mind-reading abilities, was 
reputed to have developed his talents bv lixiiig m ciemation grounds All of these 
associations imph’ a seeking of unusual power through channels abhorred bv struc- 
tured societv. For antistructure land counterstriKture) in one Indian religious 
movement see Ramanujan (19"^) F'or sociological and religious aspects of Naths 
see Briggs (i 9 "^); V\uideville (i 9 ’" 4 ). 

H- See Ramanujan (1982) for women s,iints in bhnktt traditions having life 
histories di.stinctively different from the normative, prcjcribed Hindu patterns. 
Bhattacharx'va (197’') writes that tantra is "fr* ^ from all .sorts of caste and patriar- 
chal prejudices. All women are regarded as manifestations of Prakrti or Sakti, and 
hence they are objects of respect and devotion. . . \ woman and ex en a Sudra is 

entitled to function in the role of the preceptor" (19"*^ '.224-226). 

4S. Sec Flueckiger (i98"a, b) for helpful demonstrations of the concept of "a 
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tdIkJorc comnnuiity” and the insuHkicncx i>t'kK)kin^ at an\’ single piece of tradi- 
tion in isolation. 
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5. Kin Songs * 


The Tulu-spcaking people who inhabit coastal Karnataka have recorded 
the stories of their heroes and heroines, their local deities, their great fami- 
lies, and their tragedies in an oral tradition called paddana. As the term 
(derived from the verbal root pdd-y “to sing’’) implies, the stories “must be 
sung.” Tulu speakers never developed a writing system or a written litera- 
ture in their own language. Still, although not written, the paddanas arc 
the closest thing the Tulu speakers have to a “national” literature. In recent 
times the genre has lent its stories and themes to other performance and 
literary traditions, even to the first Tulu films. For the Tuluva people, many 
of the stories are regarded as history as much as they are literature. Since 
many of the characters in the stories are today worshipped, and known and 
remembered through their stories, the tradition carries the weight of reli- 
gious dogma as well. 

The unique stories themselves number into the hundreds* and are of 
widely varying lengths, taking from less than an hour to as much as several 
evenings to sing. vSome of the forms of presentation qualify as epic, while 
others more* resemble ballad, dirge, and even chant. Even a single story 
may be presented in diftbrent styles that embrace a wide variety of verse 
form and meter. Thematically, all are tragic. Lx)nger ones tend, addi- 
tionally, to be strongly heroic in character. 

The paddanas are es.scntially a performance tradition, with the perfor- 
mance context defining the selection of particular pieces and their form of 
pre.scntatitjn. A broad distinction can be made between the contexts in 
which women “ing and those in which men sing.‘ Men sing primarily in 
the context ot'a \ illage ritual called a bhuta nemciy or bhiita kola. 'Fheir sing- 
ing n.tr rates the exploits of spirits of heroes and of gexis — both called 
bhutn's -and tw'okes their presence. The singing leads to a state of posscs- 


* r’.ic !i .iMsliicraiion of Tulu words in this chapter t’olUms the I ibrar\' o! Congress stan- 
daiii '(>1 indi.Mi languages, with the addition of 11 (a vowel midway iKtween back u and front 
1) anil e u \owcl between e and aj. Aspirates are not pronounced as such in normal speech, 
but are t> present M Itere for easier reiognition. 
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sion during which the singer then portrays the spirit in a costumed dance, 
and the singing shifts to the first person as the spirit tells his or her own 
story. In this ritual context, the singing and dancing is performed only by 
professionals of certain castes. 

Women sing as they work in teams transplanting paddy in the fields. 
Among women singers there is no professionalization and litde caste dis> 
tinction. Women of many castes (nearly all except Brahmans) work to- 
gether in the fields, and all may participate in the singing. A woman of any 
caste may lead the singing, while the others repeat her verse in a chorus.^ 
The lead singer is usually an older, more experienced woman. Singing the 
chorus provides younger women ample opportunity to learn the stories 
and the techniques used to elaborate them in verse. The paddanas women 
sing in the field are also usually about bhutas^ but their songs are longer 
and more richly poetic than arc those of the men. 

In ritual,’ song is often attenuated to make room for the other con- 
cerns of thf ceremony. In the fields, elaboration of poetic verse and imag- 
ery alleviates the tedium of the work. Often one finds the same stories 
sung in both contexts, where the women’s versions arc elaborate while the 
men’s versions make only brief reference to the longer episodes. Even in a 
ritual context, when the singing itself is important, it may be given over to 
women of the performer’s family, while the performer applies his elaborate 
makeup and prepares to dance. In such cases the women would normally 
sing episodes of the same stories they sing in the fields, and in the same 
fashion they would in that milieu. 

The paddanas I discuss in this chapter arc primarily heard as field 
songs that arc sung by womcn.^ I wish to demonstrate the following 
points: (i) that there is a constancy to the themes these paddanas contain, 
(2) that these themes usually revolve around a certain kinship structure, 
and (3) that there is a strong relationship between the content of the songs 
and the context in which they arc sung. 


Genre and Content: Preliminary Remarks 

I am not alone in grappling with the particular problems of identifying the 
themes and moods of Indian folk genres. Most of the researchers who have 
worked on the material have sensed that certain genres concentrate on cer- 
tain themes, accentuate certain emotions, and revolve around certain types 
of social ties. Many of the papers written on Indian folklore in the modern 
era — what I have called the “new folklore” (Claus 1986a) — have dealt with 
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this problem in one way or another.^ There are at least two dimensions to 
most of the thinking that has gone into the matter: that there is something 
about the way themes in Indian folklore distinctively represent Indian so- 
ciety and thought; and that diflTerent genres (literary as well as oral) speak 
to different kinds of issues.* So the problem, put in other words, is that 
Indian folklore seems to address peculiarly Indian concerns in peculiarly 
Indian ways and in contexts (genres) peculiar to the lines of Indian society, 
and we should be able to describe in theoretical terms the regularities that 
occur in these relationships. 

Brenda Beck, in "^Social Dyads in Indian Folktales” (Beck 1986), 
presents a survey of some four thouSand Indian folktales listed in the 
Thompson and Roberts index.^ Her purpose is to identify some themes 
unique to the folktales of India as a whole and then to identify other 
themes with particular regional and subregional areas within India. In 
order to do this, she develops a new coding approach which, first of all, 
groups tales according to their core social relationship, a social dyad (e.g., 
mother-son, brother-sister, friends, lovers, and so forth). Then, 

By counting and sorting the different types of social dyads that receive atten- 
tion in the folktales, one can develop a rough measure of their proportional 
importance in a given story collection. ... I shall discuss the various interac- 
tion patterns and sentiments found between the characters in specific dyads. 
Such generalizations will provide us with a set of background norms. (Beck 

1986:77) 

I wiU not here try to discuss her findings or criticize her approach, 
except to note that the selection of a social dyad, which she herself sees as a 
“relatively culture-free concept,” is a completely arbitrary criterion for clas- 
sifying folklore. As it turns out, however, it is not a bad one for the 
folktale, resting as it does on Olrik’s law of Two to a Scenc.^ Social dyads 
arc not, however, “culture free”: categories of kin or categories of friends 
or lovers (and the like) in India arc patently not to be understood as being 
in any sense the same as those identified by the same English words used to 
describe Western relationships. What we arc led to believe is that there is a 
measure of comparability here that docs not exist in fact. 

In a more recent paper, Beck again discusses core structural patterns, 
but this time in the epic genre. 

Students of the epic need to develop some hypothesis about the common 
structural underpinnings of this genre. What types of character patterns typ- 
ify epics in general, and what subtypes among these are found especially well 
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developed in India? . . . The search for general principles . . . can help us 
think about our epic materials, and aid with the knotty problem of what 
we mean by the concept of “distuictivc” Indian cultural traditions. (Beck 
1989:155) 

For the epics she secs a core triangle of characters. She then shows 
how the “permutations of this core triangle help to describe the relations 
of major characters in Indian epics more generally’’ (Beck 1989). The core 
triangle involves a central hero(ine), one secondary male character, and 
one secondary female character. For example, in her Annanmar Kathai 
(sec Beck 1982), the characters arc Cankaiw(hcro and younger brother), 
Ponnar (elder brother), and Tankal (younger sister), respectively. 

Again, this is not the place to criticize her approach I want only to 
point out that here, too, she uses broad categories to characterize the di- 
versity and uniformity in a folk genre. This time, for the epic genre, she 
uses social ti :ddic relationships, but one has the feeling it is not as arbitrary 
a choice for sorting out the different epics. I feel sure she would, as before, 
characterize the general relationships as being “relatively culture free.” In- 
deed, this time her categories do seem relatively culture free, but I question 
whether her core triadic relationship of two male and one female charac- 
ters really docs hit at the “common structural underpinnings” of the genre. 
But my real objection to Beck’s dyads and triangles is that they are not 
sufficiently sensitive to the themes and moods of the genres they arc meant 
to characterize and categorize. At least they neither characterize nor differ- 
entiate the various epiclikc Tulu paddunas. 

A. K. Ramanujan, in his contribution to Another Harmony (1986), en- 
titled “Two Realms of Kannada Folklore ” also addresses the relationship 
between content and (genre) context. In his view, the relationship in India 
is distinctively Indian, cognate with the distinction of akam/putam, “do- 
mestic and public,” complementary distinctions in ancient Tamil Sangam 
literature. Domestic genres — folktales, for example — are perpetuated by 
women, in the home (akam)^ and arc regarded as secular (not preceded 
by prayer); they do not use names for the characters, and are told in a style 
close to ordinary speech. Public genres, such as epics, arc transmitted by 
males, usually professional bards, in public (puram)^ ritualized settings, 
using poetic verse in song and instrumental accompaniment. They use spe- 
cific names for the characters. Although some of the distinctions might be 
common to European or Trobriand or any other culture’s genre distinc- 
tions, Ramanujan argues that the specific list of characteristics is dis- 
tinctively south Indian. And the content (themes, characters, language) 
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found in the genres is correlated with die social person of the performer 
and the restrictions on the performance context in a way that can only be 
expected to be found in Indian societ)^ 

I find Ramanujan’s approach, although limited by being so culturally 
determined, especially attractive since it speaks to the coherence between a 
number of aspects of text and context, especially social context. My only 
problem with it is, again, that the Tulu material docs not seem to fit his 
divisions. The field song paddanas^ a women’s genre, arc curiously both 
public and domestic. The stories always are about named characters and 
always sung in poetic verse, in a style quite different from the way the story 
would be told in conversational narrative form.’ 

There must be something else going on here. But before I go into 
what I think it is, I must describe some features of the Tuluva social struc- 
ture, especially its matrilineal kinship system, and introduce the paddanm 
themselves. I will then try to demonstrate that the songs revolve around a 
certain kind of kinship structure common to all Dravidian social systems. 


Tuluva Kinship and the Paddanas^^ 

Unlike most of India, but like its more famous neighbor, Kerala, to the 
south, Tulunad favored the development of matrilineal families. Inheri- 
tance and succession to the managership of the family property passes 
from a man, to his sister’s son in a system called ^iya santdna (sister’s son 
succession). Although at the time of marriage a woman traditionally leaves 
her matrilineal estate and lives at her husband’s house, she maintains 
strong ties to her natal home, and there is a strong tendency for her and 
her children to gravitate back there as the children get older. In any case, 
she and her children return to live at her natal home at the time of her 
husband’s death. Neither she nor her children have the right to stay at her 
husband’s house, which is, after all, the property of his maternal relatives; 
his sisters and their children are by this time shifting back to what is their 
natal home. Thus the tie between a woman and her natal house remains 
strong throughout her life. She and her children always retain the right to 
live there. Her ties and her children’s ties to her husband’s hou% are tem- 
porary. The husband and his family are entrusted with the responsibility of 
caring for the woman and her children in return for her services. For a 
number of reasons, it is a delicate situation for both sides. 

The tie between brother and sister also remains very strong through- 
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out their lives. A brother has a strong moral obligation to sec that his sister 
is vvcU provided for and that her children arc taken care of. He is willing to 
expend much of the family’s wealth to sec to it that she is able to obtain a 
husband at least as well-off as they are. 

But despite these matrilineal emphases — which have mostly to do 
with how wealth and property arc handled — lulu kinship shares many of 
tlic characteristics of other south Indian (Dravidian) peoples. Tulu kinship 
terminology, for example, in common with other Dravidian languages, 
makes a distinction between cross-cousins (mother’s brother’s children, fa- 
ther’s sister’s children) and parallel cousins. Terms for the latter arc the 
same as those terms used for one’s own siblings. The former terms imply 
marriage. And notable, at least in the Indian context, is their practice of 
cross-cousin marriage. It is possible for the children of a brother and sister 
to marry. That is, a person may marry someone in the same category (ad- 
dressed by the same kinship term) as his or her mother’s brother’s child or 
father’s' child. One way to interpret this practice is by saying that 
a brother and a sister share the same ritual status as their mother. If their 
children marry, that riuial status is preserved into the next generation. This 
is not to say that the people of south India always marry their cross- 
cousins, but if they do otherwise, diey usually have compelling reasons, 
such as to marry a person of a higher ritual status or of greater wealth, and 
now, of course, for love. 

It is not necessary that we pursue a discussion of Tulu kinship termi- 
nology any further. The paddaftas deal with sets of kin, not dyadic relations 
between individual kin, as described in Figure i. Tulu identifies these sets 
of kin by distinctive vocabulary, the most imp)ortant being literally trans- 
lated as ‘"older brothcr-younger sister” {tage^tangadi)^ “a-woman’s-oldcr- 
brothers” {tagedlu)^ and “brothers-in-law” {nanikedlu). Two further sets 
of relationships that are important arc: (i) between groups who arc the 
descendants of sisters (kavaru) and (2) between groups who arc the de- 
scendants of siblings who arc brother and sister {podderii; singular podde). 
The former may be thought of as branches of a larger matrilincage, or a 
kutumba (the descendants of one woman, their mother or ancestors of an 
earlier generation). The latter may be thought of as a relationship between 
in-laws, since preferential cross-cousin marriage links the children of a 
brother and sister in marriage. 

In keeping with the Tuluva man’s obligations toward his sister (whose 
ritual status he and all members of a kavaru share), he should see that she 
marry someone of equal status (i.c., a cross-cousin).^^ If he does not, then 
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Key (In relation to female Ego) 

I - 4 Parental generation, divided into cross (I & 4) and parallel (2 & 3) relatives. 

5-6 “Cross cousins," potential or actual marriage partners 
7 - 8 “Siblings," elder (e) and younger (y) 
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he should try to have her married to someone of a higher status, and 
he and the whole kamru are apt to spend a great deal of wealth to do 
so. In turn, for his own marriage, he may accept for a price, a dowry, 
a marriage to a woman of a lower ritual status whose family is similarly 
seeking to offer him its wealth in exchange for his more prestigious status. 
At this point there would be a difference in status between the children of 
the brother and the children of the sister — with the children of the sister 
being of higher ritual status and possibly the children of the brother 
having greater wealth — but they arc nevertheless obliged to accept their 
(cross-cousin) intermarriage. Thus, for the Tuluvas, it is the sister's son 
(Kannada as in ^iya santana; Tulu amwatte, or, in the context of 
marriageability, hakkiida arawatte, ‘‘rightftil sistcr’s-son") whose claim on 
his mother’s brother’s daughter replenishes the wealth of the kamru and 
maintains the arrogation of status between the two sets of podderii (sec 
Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Tulu kin groups. 
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Thus, two groups of siblings — the children of brothers and sisters — 
are very important to one another. For each the other is called podderii in 
Tulu. If they marry according to the rules, one’s podderii are not only those 
with which your group has had marriage tics, but with which one will 
likely seek marriage ties in the future (they arc “cross-cousins”). People 
related as podderii exchange wealth and marriage partners generation after 
generation. Together they call themselves nanterU (“kinsmen”; singular 
nante). 

But each podderii group is also part of a matrilincal descent line that 
owns property and wealth. The children of brothers and sisters belong 
to different matrilincal families, called kutumbciy and they constitute a 
“branch,” or kavarUy of their respective families. The brother is the man- 
ager of his sister’s kavaruy an office he will pass on by the rules of dliya 
santdna (matrilincal inheritance) to his sister’s Son — who will manage the 
property on behalf of Im sister, and so on. 

There is thus a considerable tension between podderii with regard to 
their separate claims on property. At this point in our discussion, it would 
be better to let the Tulu people speak for themselves on these matters. The 
paddanas themselves revolve around podderii and their relationships as parr 
of an ongoing generational relationship betw^een families. Let us look first 
at the story of Paramalc Balia!. 1 will present it in prose form, but the 
reader should remember it is properly something which “musfbe sung.” *'* 

The Story of Paramale Ballal 

Paramale Ballal suggested to his wife, Maniga, that they while away the 
time with a game of cenne.^ She objected that she couldn’t possibly play 
on an ordinary board made of wood, with seeds for playing pieces, that in 
her house they had a board made of gold and playing pieces of silver. 

Shamed, the Ballal rose early the next day, dressed, and went to the 
goldsmith and had a board made of gold, playing pieces of silver. When 
he returned, he again challenged her to a game. She again reRised, saying 
that she didn’t play on a common wooden board. This time, however, the 
Ballal was able to tell her he, too, had a board of gold and pieces made of 
silver. 

She won the first round. He admonished her against foul play. She 

^The game of cenne (known as mancala in international folklore scholarship) is, in 
Tulu culture, a complex symbol of sexual activity and competition used in a number of Tulu 
folktales and ballads. For a discussion of its meaning sec Claus (1986b). 
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won the second and third game. He rose up in anger. "‘Ah, so you want a 
struggle, do you?” he said, and started beating and kicking her. 

After he had had his fill, she just lay there, covering her face. She re- 
fused to get up. She refused to work. The hearth fires went out. The calves 
bawled for their milk, fhe buffalo called for their ftxxl. The cocks went 
unfed. Soon word of this state of affairs went around the village and every- 
one was talking about the “strike” at the Ballal’s house. 

The Rallal himself went to the hillsides where women were gathering 
leaves for the cattle sheds. “Tell me, women, is there even one among you 
who, like my wife, just because she got a beating, would refuse to do the 
work of her husband’s house? Isn’t she wrong? Don’t you agree? Would 
you rcftise to work if your husbands beat you? You are god-fearing women, 
tell me.” He went to the fields and asked of the men who were plowing, 
“Are your women like my wife? Would they refiise to work if you hit them?” 

The .women of the neighbc3rhcKKl g(3t together and called upon 
Maniga. “Sister, listen to us. We are women like you. Get up and get back 
to work. Stop acting like this.” But Maniga didn’t listen, she lay there, her 
face covered, refusing to work. The men of the village came and urged 
her to work, but she wouldn’t listen. * 

Finally, some cowherd boys came and asked for water to quench their 
thirst. Even for this she refused to rise. So they went around the town, 
beating a drum, calling out the faults of Maniga. Maniga heard this and 
rose up. She lit the hearth fires, fed the animals, and went to work making 
dinner. The Ballal, having finished his work in the fields, came home and 
saw that dinner was prepared and waiting for him. 

After dinner, Maniga asked to go and visit her (maternal) uncle at her 
natal house, Paddclii, The Ballal agreed. He sent her oft' in proper style, in 
a palanquin, wearing fine cloths and jewels and all. As she was leaving he 
asked her, “Will you return by evening, Maniga?” She assured him she 
would, and off she went. When she got to her natal home, she breaks off 
her bangle, removes hci and nose-ring and takes off her wedding 
ring. She puts these things in the palanquin and sends it back to the Ballal. 

When the Ballal sees the palanquin coming, he thinks it is Maniga, 
true to her word, returning by evening. When he looks in the palanquin, 
he realizes his wife’s intentions for going home. In anger he calls out to 
Sarala Jumadi, the bhuta of his household: “I sent her off in honesty, 
believing her. In truth does she return as she said, or does she make fiin 

* A tali is a pendant worn as a mark of being a married woman. 
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of the way I sent her off? You are the guardian of truth in this manor, 
Jumadi, do you hear?’’ 

On the fifth day after she had gone to her uncle’s house, Maniga be- 
gan to have pains throughout her body, her vision was blurred. She told 
her uncle that she must return to the Ballal’s manor. 

The Ballal secs her coming and meets her in front of the manor. 
“Maniga, if you left with an honest intention, you may enter with one.” 
But as she enters, she trips on the door sill, falls, and dies. “So the guardian 
of truth, Jumadi, has shown truth to be with me. You see, people, she has 
eaten her own acts [karma]^ my truth has won.” 

* * * 

I collected this short paddana several years ago and have a number 
of very similar versions. For a long time I thought this was the complete 
paddana as, I am sure, my singers and Tulu folklorists believe. Although 
it is widely known, I suspect it may also be a “modernization,” since I 
heard it primarily from younger women. In many ways, as it stands, the 
story resembles a Tulu folktale. Like a talc, it focuses on a single kin rela- 
tionship, husband and wife. But for the connoisseur, it leaves several ques- 
tions unanswered which a paddana would normally provide. Who is this 
Maniga and who is the Ballal? How did this marriage come about to 
begin with? 

As it is, Maniga’s character is clear from the very first line. She is an 
arrogant and outspoken woman with a strong sense of her individuality. 
But does she deserve the fate she receives? And the Ballal’s character is es- 
tablished by the time he beats his wife. But his character is not that of 
“wife-beater” but as a reasonable, patient, and just man! In the singers’ 
eyes, Maniga is the one who is bad from the start, and not just because she 
beats her husband at cenne. This is confirmed by the community, the men 
and women of the paddana. It is also confirmed by the women who sing 
the paddana. How they formed these opinions on the basis of the informa- 
tion in the text was a mystery to me. I presumed there was a tradition of 
folk exegesis to accompany the text.*^ 

Indeed, there is, but I now know this is what might be called a “short 
version” of a much longer paddana. The longer version of the paddana 
makes these facts clear. At the time, I was right in feeling that this paddana 
must be seen together with dozens of others, because there is something in 
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this version which should have led me to suspect it was incomplete in it- 
self. The portion left out of this short version is the beginning, in which 
Maniga’s character is fully developed. The following portion clarifies what 
I mean: 


Paramele Ballal lives all alone at Malla Palace. “No one to serve 
him, no elder sister to lead the way, no younger sister to follow.” He 
calls on his people to find him a wife. They suggest women of the 
four directions, but he rejects them all, claiming that because of their 
strange ways they would bring ruin on his house. But up in the Ghats 
in the Meggima Kingdom there is one who is his uncle’s daughter, his 
tnaitidi [cross-cousin]. She is the niece of Bikrama of Paddelu Palace, 
a girl by the name of jewu Maniga. So he sends his relatives off to 
speak for this girl. 

Arrangements are made and a date is set for the marriage, and 
when the time comes the Ballal goes to Paddelu Palace for the mar- 
riage. The wedding is a grand one and when it is over, the Ballal, 
Bikrama, and Maniga set off for the Ballal’s palace. As is customar)^ 
among the high matrilincal caste of Tulunad, the bride then imme- 
diately returns with her uncle to her natal home. The Ballal sends 
them back in a decorated palanquin. The Ballal tells them that on the 
way they will meet Bangera women who will offer them milk in a pot. 
Maniga is to give them a handful of flowers. Back at Paddclii Palace, 
Maniga declares she will not return to the BallaFs house. The reason 
she gives is that she will not sit in the palanquin her mother sat in, not 
wear her mother’s gold or her mother’s sari. So her uncle, Bikrama, 
goes in and gets some money and goes to town, where he buys new 
gold ornaments and the finest silk sari and brings them for Maniga. 
Again Maniga refuses to return to the Ballal’s house, this time claim- 
ing it is because of the Bangera women. 

So Bikrama writes a letter to Maniga’s brother, Baladanda, to 
come at once. When Baladanda arrives, he says to Maniga that he has 
never seen his brother-in-law’s house, and that Maniga should come 
and show it to him. She cannot refuse her older brother’s request. 
After they arrive at the Ballal’s house, Baladanda asks Maniga to heat 
water for him to bathe in. Then they eat. As soon as they arc finished 
eating, Maniga wants to go back, but Baladanda says no, that it is too 
hot and they should rest for a while. While Maniga is asleep, Bala- 
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danda gets up and tells the Ballal to go awaken her. Then, as he leaves, 
he tells the Ballal that if she gets sad and lonely he should play a game 
of cenne with her. 

From there, the stories are much the same. Clearly w hat is left out of 
the shortened version is the web of kinship that surrounds the Ballal and 
Maniga.** The story now is one between two families. The link is called 
podderii in Tulu. Maniga is the BaliaFs maitidi (cross-cousin). Bikrama is 
her maternal uncle (see Figure 3). 

The jewelry and gold and the provision of a palanquin mentioned arc 
presentations extended to Maniga’s podderii group on the part.of Paramalc 


Malla Palace Paddelii Palace 



is Paramale Ballal's maternal uncle, Maniga's father, 
is Maniga's mother, 
is Paramale Ballal's mother. 



Figure 3. Kin tics in Paramale Ballal. 
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BallaPs podderii group. The gifts arc costly ones, requiring (as is indicated 
when Bikrama had to give them to Maniga himself) the conversion of 
wealth to a gift that creates alliance. They arc given as bride-price {sirdesi) 
to Maniga's mother, to be inherited by Maniga in any ease. In a sense, they 
represent the father’s contribution to the children. And since the items arc 
female items, they become the permanent property of her podderii group 
(and since they regard property, her kavaru). Now, Paramale Ballal is her 
paternal cross-cousin, and he has a right to her in marriage. He need not 
present her with a bride-price (one interpretation of the type of marriage 
called dharma dare)^ and that is what she wants. She docs not want '"her 
mother’s” gold necklace and silk sari. She already regards these as hers (it 
may be they were kept by the women of Malla at her mother’s death). Her 
demand is an understatement of her greed for Malla property, which 
her father had managed and which she apparently felt he should have di- 
rected toward her via her mother. Her uncle’s offer of a gold necklace and 
silk sari is hardlv a substitute, since these were purchased with her matri- 
lineal wealth, which is intended for her in any ease. In short, she wanted 
something for herself, at the expense of the alliance between the two 
houses, and in defiance of Ballal’s right to her in marriage. 

There is, flirthermore, a matter of hierarchical status involved. Among 
the high matrilincal castes, it is implied that wife receivers are higher in 
status than wife givers. To describe it from the perspective of any given 
matrilincage, the children of daughters arc superior to the children of 
sons; or the mother s brother’s children are of a less favored status than the 
mother’s own children. Maniga refuses to accept this. She will not live in 
her husband’s house, where the women of that house would make her feel 
inferior.**' 

Here is the source of her damaged pride. From her point of \'iew, she 
and her podderii group arc superior to the Ballal; from his point of view, 
his is. The matter is decided then, over demonstrable wealth and obliga- 
tion, which is exactly the concern of the fight they later have: a cenne board 
and her obligations to cook for him. 

The reference to the Bangera women is a historical one. Whether it 
is a reliable reference I cannot say; but it serves to show that particular 
marriages arc sometimes seen to be enmeshed in larger political arenas — 
between, in this ease, the kingdom of the Bangeras and its neighbors. 
Maniga's refusal to live with the Bangera women is also a political act her 
male kinsmen rush to avoid. She sees them as compromising her status and 
the status of her descendants — their descendants, as well. 
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Her kinsmen, however, apparently feel they arc not ready to declare 
themselves independent of the Bangera. So we have another dimension to 
the emotional and attitudinal aspects of the kinship expressions in the 
paddanas; that between the men and women of a descent group, in which 
we can see the ways a woman can take independent action of great conse- 
quence, even in political spheres. Their actions have convsequenccs that 
men must try to control. They arc not simply matters of ritual purity, 
but matters of social and political consequence. In the matters of status, 
women not only stand for absolute, uncompromising maintenance of 
status, whereas men arc compromising (for their own personal political 
ends), but women have the upper hand in that it is their person which is the 
medium of the expression of status. Only a woman’s brother, the person 
whom she trusts above all others and with whom she shares an equal 
status, can try to convince her to take a certain course of action. He is the 
only male whose interests arc identical to her own. In this case, he is 
ordered to do what he docs (trick his sister into compromise) by their ma- 
ternal uncle for the sake of male concerns (political alliances). Ultimately, 
she must obey him. It is a case of male* authority over women: a power 
play. And this is the source of the tragedy. It is not simply that Maniga is 
a headstrong, overly proud, and selfish woman, but that she is caught in a 
conflict of principles, and as she stands up for her rights as a woman, she is 
brought into conflict with men. Men, standing on their eight to control 
women, to insist on the subservience of women to men, tbrcc her to com- 
promise. In the end she refuses and loses her life. But in the end, the 
poddefii and their alliance are also severed. All lose. In some versions, 
the Ballal regrets his action. 

So there arc dimensions to the relations between women and the ac- 
tions of women toward one another that appear to be largely ritual in 
form, but have great social and political significance. Women arc not the 
inconsequential passive beings in social, political, and economic spheres 
one sometimes supposes, and Maniga’s actions have their equivalent in 
every living real-world family. 

My next selection, the story of Pamderii, is longer and more mythi- 
cal. I have collected eight versions of this piece from various regions of 
Tulunad.^" Some of the versions are identified as the Karnaga paddana 
and consist of what may be regarded as a short form, covering only the 
death of Pamdeni’s niece, Kannyagd, or, as she is called in these versions, 
Kamaga.^^ 
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The Story of ParnderO 

Parndcru and his sister, Bare Parndedi, lived at Mallara Guttu.^^ Their 
father had died and their mother died giving birth to Parndedi. Parndcru, 
himself, raised his younger sister with great care and affection. 

Mattara Mayinda Heggadc lived at Mattara Guttu. He was thinking, 
‘‘My mother’s brother’s \ tammale] children are at Mallara Guttu. I should 
make a marriage alliance {poddu barpeneyanu) with that place.” So he sets 
off from Mattara Guttu to speak to Parndcru. 

“You arc the children of my mother’s brother. Uncle has died and 
Auntie has passed away. What will you do with that motherless child .> I am 
having to cook myself and cat alone in my manor. Your sister is my rightful 
bride \ maitidi]. By birth she is the daughter of my mother’s brother; by 
right, one I might marry. You must give her to me in marriage [ dharma 
dare]. You have to have her sent to Mattara Guttu to do the cooking 
there.” 

Thus they were married and Heggadc brought her home to Mattara 
Guttu. One day, he told her he was going out to adjust the water in the 
fields. Meanwhile, Bare Parndedi prepares to c(X)k. She cleans the house 
and bathes. The hearth fire had gone out, so she took a coconut shell and 
fiber and went to the neighbor’s to get- coals for starting the fire. 

The neighbor women sec her coming at a distance, and she calls to 
them. But Bare Parndedi was not the mother of a child, yet. She had not 
attained maturiry, not yet begun her menstrual cycles. It was now a year 
and she hadn't given birth. The neighbor women insulted her. ‘ilide your 
children! Gdose the door!” they said. 

Hearing this. Bare Parnededi threw away the ccKonut shell and fiber 
which she was carrying and came back to Mattara Guttu. She entered the 
bedroom, put down a mat, and lay face down on it. 

When Heggadc returns from his work he looked for her. W'hen he 
finally finds her hiding in a dark room, he asks her what the trouble is. She 
tells him that the neighbor women insulted her by calling her a barren 
woman. 

Mattara Mayinda Heggadc thought about this. “Fix your hair and put 
on a sari,” he says. “Let us go to Mallara Guttu.” There, Parnderii says they 
must go to their mulastdna* and make an offering. So the three of them 

*“Placc of' origin," meaning a temple (or its tank or a sacred grove there) at the place 
where the family originated. This place and the deities there arc felt to be the source of gener- 
ation and continued regeneration. 
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go and make the required offering and return. Pamdedi takes holy water 
of the family deity, Jumadi, from the tank at Mallara Guttu. As she climbs 
the stairs of the tank, when she reaches the i6th step, she attains maturity. 
Then she went to the courtyard of Mallara Guttu and wrapped her arms 
around the pillar of the pavilion [dampada kamba] and bowed her head. 

When her brother, Pamdeni, invites her in to eat she tells him that she 
is menstruating. So Pamdeni’s wife, Duwu, brings out food: rice left over 
three days, a water mango that a widow had touched, and a chili pepper in 
which two stones had been put [all very defiling and inauspicious — Duwu 
is attempting to bring ruin on Parndedfs descendants]. 

But Pamdedi doesn’t touch her food. Her brother comes and asks, 
“Why arc you just sitting and staring? Eat!” 

“Pm not hungry,” she replies. “I have a terrible pain in my stomach. 
Take the food and put it in the trough for the buffalo. Husband, get up! 
Let us go to Mattara Guttu.” Hcggadc takes leave of his brother-in-law 
and they return home. 

They arc coming back to Mattara Guttu. On the 30th day of the month 
Pamdedi has her period and goes to the river to bathe. That month she 
became pregnant. On the sixth month she tells her husband her stomach is 
heavy with child. On the eighth month Hcggadc tells her he will perform 
the pregnancy ceremony [bdyaki] and that she must then return to Mallara 
Guttu. 

Pamdedi says: “I won’t go to Mallara Guttu. Even if I died, I would 
stay at Mattara Guttu. V Hcggadc performs the bdyaki ceremony, buying 
Pamdedi, a silk sari and a gold chain. The neighboring women are called to 
serve Pamdedi special foods and to bless her with offerings. 

On the ninth da f 'f the tenth month, on the ninth minute of the 
ninth hour, she calls oui ro her husband that she is in labor. The midwife 
comes. From her one stomach she bore two children. As the babies arc 
bom, Pamdedi died. 

Hcggade weeps and mourns her death. He sends a letter to inform 
Mallara Guttu. Duwu receives the letter. She tears it up and throws it 
away. When the messenger returns back to Mattara Guttu, Heggade won- 
ders why there is no reply to the letter he sent. He sends another letter, but 
again Duwu gets it and tears is up. At the time, Parndcrii was out adjust- 
ing the water level in the paddy fields. When he icturns, he sees a bit of the 
tom up letter. He is able to read a few words of it and learns of the news. 
He cried out in grief and races to Mattara Guttu. “Ayyo brother-in-law! 
What’s news? What’s the story? You have to cut the babies’ umbilical cords 
and clean them up. You have to give them names. If they arc to come and 
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live at Mallara Guttu the first born has responsibility for watching after 
matters inside the house and should be called Kannyage. The second bom 
will have responsibility for matters outside and should be called Kapora.” ^ 
Parnderii had a funeral pyre and Parndedi was cremated. 

Heggadc then tells Parnderii, “I will not give the children, I will raise 
them and care for them.” Parnderii then said tliat he would return when the 
children were grown. 

The children matured quickly. When they were seven years old, 
Heggadc called his brother-in-law. ‘‘I have raised and cared for the children 
whose mother died. These are the descendants of your shrine [adikodi]. 
For the past seven years, I have raised them in Mattara Guttu. Take them 
to Mallara Guttu, brother-in-law. Go and be in peace.” But Parnderii 
tells him, “You should bring the children to Mallara Guttu.” When they 
reach Mallara Guttu, Parnderu calls out to Duwu, “I have returned and 
brought along our nieces.” Duwu docs not get up and look. Parnderii asks 
his brother-in-law to sit down. “Let us cat whatever there is ready.” He 
gives him a glass of water. “I don’t want it,” replies Heggadc, “I will be 
going now.” At this Parnderii takes offense and insists that he sit and stay. 
Heggadc stays for the meal. Duwu brings and serves the food she has pre- 
pared. Heggadc and Parnderii ate, and when they were finished they 
chewed betel. Heggadc again says he will be going, and tells Parnderii to 
watch after the children carefully. Before he leaves Heggadc embraces the 
girls. They cry, but he tells them to stay and he will return; that their uncle, 
his brother-in-law, is there to watch after them. After reassuring them, he 
leaves. 

After some time, there was a gathering of the important people of the 
region and Heggadc had to attend. He called to his w ife, Duwu, and told 
her, “Listen, a messenger has come with a letter for me. I have to go to a 
meeting. You have to prepare food for me immediately.” 

But Duwu replies, “Husband, I am old. I can’t see. I can’t walk. I can’t 
move my arms. There are your nieces. The first born, Kannyage, has re- 
sponsibility for watching after matters inside the house, and the second 
born, Kapora, takes responsibility for matters outside. Tell them.” 

So Parnderu calls Kannyage and tells her to prepare a meal before his 
journey. Kannyage chtx^scs the finest rice from the storercK)m and gcKS to 
the garden to choose the best vegetables for the curries. When Kannyage 


* I \u\x nor ciKoiintcrcd this custom ot assigning rc.sj'H)nsihilitics and corrcspK^nding 
names to c hildren bv the order of birth in otiicr paddanas Nor do I undcrst.ind the relation- 
ship between the names and the responsibilities His concern is clearly for the children, his 
descendants, not for the loss of his sister. 
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went out, Duwu leapt up and got a handful of unhusked paddy and a 
handful of pebbles and put them in the plate of rice which Kannyage had 
prepared and set aside. Kannyag^ returns and cuts up the vegetables and 
rinses them and brings them to the hearth to cook. When everything is 
finished, she brings the food out and serves her uncle. Parndcrii takes up a 
handful of rice, but all he gets is a handful of paddy. '' Kannyage! Come 
here. What kind of rice is this?” he asks. “There is unhusked paddy in the 
rice,” she replies, “so that you may become famous as an arbitrator at 
the council.” ^ 

Parndcrii takes up another handful of rice, and he gets hair. ''What is 
this in the rice, Kannyage!” he asks again. “There is hair [tare] in the rice 
so that you will get a reputation for being a leader with a good head 
[tare]^ she replies. 

He takes a third handful of rice and he gets pebbles [ kaHii]. Again he 
asks Kannyage, “What is this in the rice?” This time she replies, “There are 
stones in the rice, Mamaji, so when you go to the meeting you will be 
changed to stone [i.c., adamant in decisions].” 

Hearing this, Parndcrii is furious. His anger fills the seven worlds. 
“Listen, child, may that which was made for me, be the rice for Jumadi, 
who sits in the shrine of our house.”** He left the meal and leapt up, 
saying, '‘Give it to Jumadi!” He dressed and went to the council meeting. 

Meanwhile, Kannyage calls for her sister, Kapora, to come and bathe, 
and together they go off to the Mallara tank. Kannyage and Kapora go 
down the steps. They let their hair down loose and lower their heads into 
the water. As the girls bend their heads, the goddess of the house, Jumadi, 
comes and pushes them into the tank. Then, in the form of a red hawk, 
Jumadi flies to the council meeting. There, in a vision, she tells Parnderu, 
“I have finished the work you were thinking of” 

In a flash, Parnderu realizes what has happened. “Rut I didn't mean 
what I said in anger!” says Parndcrii. “Because of a curse uttered in anger, 
your lamp, too, will go out.” He races home. 

There he calls out to Kannyage and Kapora. They arc not there. He 
calls to Duwu. He is afraid for Kannyage and Kapora. Duwu says to him, 
“Husband, there is a saying, ‘When a frog becomes too large it searches for 
a bigger pond. When a girl becomes proud, she won’t stay in the house.’ 

* She apparently cloc.s not realize the truth of her uncle's claim, and responds to it as if it 
were a joke, or possibly jokes, to cover her embarrassment. The replies all contain puns. 

**This statement is a curse {wAk). It is not that he wishes ill toward the household 
dcit>’, but that he offers this feast prepared for him to the deity. If there is fault in it, let 
Jumadi rake action. See Claus (1979b). * 
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As soon as you went off to the council meeting they said, ‘Let’s go to the 
Mallara tank and bathe.’” 

So Parnderii went to the tank. There he secs the pair of flower pods of 
the areca-nut palm, dancing and playing on the water of Mallara tank. 
“Rama! Rama!” he cries, “The children whose mother died when they 
were born, the children my brother-in-law raised for seven years and I took 
in for eight — you took them today, Jumadi? A bud so carefully cared for; 
can it be so quickly snatched away? Who is to keep your lamp lit from now 
on?” He takes the silk shawl from his shoulders, goes down to the tank, 
and holds it in front of him. ‘if you children arc innocent, you must come 
ashore, you must come to my silk shawl.” The two corpses, in the form of 
two areca-nut flower pods, dancing and playing on the water, come to the 
edge of the tank and into his shawl. 

He sends a letter to Mattara Guttu. “The children w hom vou raised 
w ith such love and beauty fell into the tank at Mallara Guttu and died to- 
day.” As Heggadc reads it he thinks, “Hid you take the life from these in- 
nocent children, brother-in-law'? The children whose mother died w hen 
they were born, the children whom I raised w ith such care?” He leaxes 
Mattara Guttu and rushes to the Mallara tank. “It appears your Iiimadi 
doesn’t want a lamp lit. Your family line has ended, the bud remoxed. 
What is the use of just standing here looking?” 

The two corpses of Kannyage and Kapora arc taken and placed on the 
pyre and are cremated. 

Heggade then says: “I w'ill go to Samderu and ask to hax e my daugh- 
ters back.” Going to the place of Samderu, he asks, “Hear me, Samderu. 
Your nieces, txvo Siris, you must gixe to me.” Samderu replies that there 
arc txx'o Siris, the highest in Medima Loka, his nieces and that he w ill gixe 
them for a price. “For each step you must gixe a fine of one soxereign.” 
Heggade agrees to gixv the amount. Thus Samdem created fn^m two Siris 
of Medima Loka txx^o girls of the loxver Siri Lc^ka [the earth], saying to 
them, “Go to the loxver Siri Loka, to the Budu of Mayinda Heggadc\ They 
xvill gixe a fine for each step and a sovereign for each njic j footprint].”^ 


• riiis IS cicarlv rct'crciKc to a ritual of some kimi Neither the singer r.or I eouUI recall 
anything e\actlv like it in existenee today. However, the scene hears sonic resemblance to 
what transpires at a Siri jatre, where women who are athicted with \aru>iis illnesses and iin* 
wanted spirit jxissession Ix'come jxissessed by Sin spirits and aie able to air their problems so 
that others inav hear, furthermore, in some of the mvths associated with that cult, there is 
reference to Sins lx*ing granted to devotee.s .is children (descendants) and, alter the\ die a 
tiagu death, returning to Medima I.oka to take their oiiginal tonns I'he presiding deitv in 
these im ths is, howeser, called Bermerii. See Claus (iu"Sa) 
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So Heggadc returns to the cremation grounds along with the two 
Siris. The Siris gathered the ashes of the pyre into a heap. Then they cre- 
ated water in a vessel. They created a stick of mjjam darba [ a reference to a 
Sanskritic ritual item]. Then they put the water on the ashes. The two 
girls, Kannyagc and Kapora rose up and sat. “May you return to life,’' said 
the Siris. Then they touched the na^ara darba to the top of their heads and 
Kannyagc and Kapora suxxl up. “Ayyo,” cried the girls, “where did yc^u 
come from? Our aunt removed us. She pul paddy and stones and coconut 
in the rice we made. Then our uncle got angry, sisters. This is not f(K:)d 
made for me, but for Jumadi,' our uncle said. Then our Jumadi took us." 

Heggadc heard these words. He gave the Siris the price he had agreed: 
a fine for each step and a sovereign for each ajje. Then he brought the girls 
back to Mallara Guttu, where they tell Parnderii the story. Parnderii calls 
Duwu to come out. He takes her by the neck and pushes her. She falls 
onto the courtyard floor. “You can go wandering the villages begging. 
Never enter my house again," Parnderii tells her. 

* * * 

The kinship relationship between the two houses is de.scribcd in Fig- 
ure 4. The matrilateral marriage alliance between the two-hoiises is per- 


Mallara Guttu 


Mattara Guiiu 



Kannyag6 Kapora 


A. Parnderii and Pamdddi's father, is Ifeggad^'s niother's (1 e B's) brother. 
X IS Parnderu's mother. 

Y is Heggadtf's fatlier. 


Figure 4. Kin tics in the Parnderii Paddana. 
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pctuatcd with Hcggadc’s claim on his uncle’s daughter. He expresses this 
claim with the understatement that he needs someone to cook for him. He 
loves his wife, though, and meets all of his responsibilities toward her 
kavaru (property group). He does what is necessary to insure his wife 
bears children and that they are raised properly and sent home at the ap- 
propriate time. He loves his children. If this were all there were to the 
story, it would be a happy one, but not a gcxxl paddana. 

Duwu, Parnderii’s wife, is the obvious villain in this story. Her ac- 
tions cause the death of her husband’s sister and then his nieces. It appears 
she is childless, a barren woman. In Tulu story traditions a childless woman 
is not only despised (as at first Parndedi is) but is also portrayed as an evil- 
doer, similar to a witch or a wricked stepmother in European traditions. 
Here we are given a picture of the strong jealousy she feels toward the 
women of Mallara. Her jealousy would make sense if she had children and 
desired thj^t Parnderu lavish as much care and attention on them as he does 
his nieces. And it would make sense if she resented that her marriage to 
Mallara iniplicd that she and her people were inferior to the women of that 
house (as it seems Maniga felt). But as a barren woman there is an addi- 
tional, mystical intensity to her jealousy. In many a Tuluva household such 
women and jealousies of this sort are not uncommon (see Claus, 1986b). 
But, again, if this were all there were to the story, then, though it might 
have made a good folktale, it would not have been a good paddana. In a 
folktale the narrative would have concentrated on the relationship between 
these two women and the men would have been alluded to only indirectly. 

In fact, the real tragedy comes about in Parnderiis character and 
actions. First of all, he is too easily duped by Duwu. One gets the feel- 
ing — as indeed, I think Parndedi and Hcggadc come to realize — that he is 
favoring his wife over his sister. At his sister’s death (possibly caused in a 
magical sense by his wife having given her spoiled food at the moment 
of her first menstrual period — a moment at which Parnderu should have 
held an important life-cycle ceremony and given her auspicious fexxJ), his 
concern is for his descendants, over whom he might exercise a claim. He 
acts selfishly in two regaixls: favoring his wife, with whom he has a strong 
personal (either sexual or magically induced) attraction, and favoring his 
nieces, over whom he has authority. A man’s concern for his sister is the 
closest thing to a purely altruistic concern, since it has no immediate bene- 
fit to himself, only for his descendants, his matrilineal line. That he acts 
selfishly, rather than in the interest of his descent group, is a source of trag- 
edy. We have a male equivalent to Maniga of the previous paddana}* But, 
of course, the central tragedy cKcurs when he brings about the death of his 
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nieces, who are the source of his own social perpetuity and authority. We 
know that l')uwu instigated this and Parnderii’s nieces innocently played 
into it, but it is directly a product of his own incredible stupidity and head- 
strong emotions (an element of the individual's character) that brings it 
about. 

And what about the family deity? These spirits act mechanically, 
carrying out the consequences of human requests no matter what the re- 
sult (see C'laus 197^, 1979b). We know this from other paddanas (e.g.. Para- 
male Ballal, above), and Tulu-speakers would know that the line '"Give it 
to Jumadi!" is the line around which the tragedy revolves. They gasp at 
this utterance. Nothing could be more devastating, and at the same time 
nothing could be more self-defeating. As Heggade observed, "It appears 
your Jumadi doesn’t want a lamp lit. Your family line has ended, the bud 
\karani means "branch’] severed.” But it is not Jumadi who is stupid, 
despite the fact that she will suffer in the exact way as Parnderii will.’^ 
Parnderii is stupid because, in a fit of anger, thinking an insult has been 
caused to himself, he transfers it to the emblem and source of his own 
real power and authority, his family deity. At the meeting —to which he 
has been in\'ited because of his family’s authority and power — he realizes 
his stupidity. 

And what about Heggade? I have already indicated that he has acted 
appropriately as a poddc throughout. It is he who, through his love and 
aft'ection tow ard his daughters, has the pow er to go to the givcr-of-children 
to have the daughtei s brought back to life and have the source of the fam- 
ily difficulties brought to justice. Tw'o final notes: Duw u is, despite her bad 
character, sometlung ot'a scapegoat in the end. And it is notew'orthy that 
Samderii and the Sir is ha\e the capacity to override Jumadi’s act. Jumadi 
otters no objection or comment. Family dynamics contain the problems, 
rather than the famih' deity (bhuta, a much-maligned category in the 
literature: see C^laus 19-5, 1979a). This is also the case in the vSiri cult activi- 
ties, with which this paddana has strong association. (See Glaus 1975, 1979a, 
1986b for my ongoing interpretation of this important religious cult.) 

My final selection is the story of Kelinji Bale. The translation is highly 
abridged and Iea\ es t)ut much of the specific imagery. 

The Story of Kelinji Bale 

Kelinji Bale desired to see her cousin (her father’s sister’s son), Kelinji 
RayeKi. Her mother and her brothers warned her nc^t to go, that she w as 
too inexperienced to cope with his seven sisters, who would be jealous 
of her. 
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Still she insists on g<>ing: “If you send me in a palanquin it will honor 
your name, but I am satisfied with walking.” So, they send her oft' dressed 
as a bride, in a beautifully decorated palanquin. 

When the seven sisters see her coming, they are indeed jealous that 
their brother will never pay any attention to them if he sees her. They plot 
to kill her before he comes. They make dosa* and heat up milk and lace 
them with snake poison. When Kelinji Bale arri\'es, they ofter her this to 
quench her thirst and hunger after the long ride in the heat of the day. 

She refuses the fi)od. Stymied, they go to their mother and ask her to 
oft'er it to Bale. 'TIow can I do this?” she asks, “I have only one niece to 
marry my only son.” But she relents at their insistence. 

She oft'ers the poisoned food. Bale declines. Her aunt forces the situa- 
tion: “If you won\ take from me, then who will you take f(K)d from?” Bale 
takes some of the dosa and gives it to a cat. The cat dies. She gives it to a 
rooster and it too dies. She gives it to a dog and it dies. “Why, Auntie, have 
these anfmals died?” “They have died of disease,” replies the aunt. She 
takes a few drops of the milk and puts it on her anklet and it bursts. “Shall 
I drink this. Auntie?” she asks three times. Hearing no reply from the aunt, 
she drinks it and dies. 

The aunt and her daughters put the bexly on the golden mat in RaycriTs 
rcKim and cener it with a cloth. They pretend nothing has happened. 

Raverii returns from the fields and asks who came in the palanquin. 
When then tell him it was Kelinji Bale, he is anxious 10 see her. They tell 
him, no, she had her first menstrual period once she arrived, and is in a 
room and he can’t go in. Happy at that news, he sends word to her brothers 
that they should come and celebrate the event. 

They come and want to see her. The aunt again says no. But they 
point out to her that since she is their sister, they cannot be polluted by her 
condition. So they go and gather around her cloth-covered body. They 
soon notice she is not breathing, that she is dead. They call to Kelinji 
Raverii to come. When he hears the facts, he is overcome with grief. He 
asks how this happened, but his mother evades his questions, saying she is 
sick, she doesn’t know' how this happened. But Raverii is ftirious. 

The dead girl’s se\en brothers tell him to calm dow'ii, keep his wits 
about him. The Ixxiy must be cremated, there is v/ork to do. The btxh' is 
w'ashed, she is prepared for cremation in the, dress of a bride. Kelinji 
Rayerii is asked to perfi^rm the rituals as if he were her husband. The fu- 
neral over, the brtxhers return home and Rayerii goes to his n^om in grief 


Dosa is a pancakchke t'cxxi made From a Fermented hatter oFriee and black gram flour. 
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From the ashes of the fire Kelinji Bale goes to the heaven of Narayana 
in the form of a beetle. There she pleads with God to allow her to return to 
Siri Loka. Narayana relents and gives her the boon to return in the form of 
a i6-year-old woman.* So, still in the form of a beetle, she returns, buzzes 
around Rayerii’s head three times, and takes her form beside him on 
the bed. 

He is overjoyed to see her again, but wants to know the whole story. 
She tells him of the poisoning. He gets up, sends word to her brothers to 
come, that their sister has returned and he must marry her. He then goes 
and gets his sword, kills his mother and sisters, and buries them. 

The brothers arrive and the marriage is performed and everybody 
lives happily ever after. 

* * * 

Kelinji Bale’s character and the relationship between her and her hus- 
band, Rayerii, is the exact opposite to that of Maniga and her relation to 
her husband, Paramalc Ballal (see Figure 5). The two pai^nas look at the 
same family relationships from opposite perspectives. Kelinji Bale and her 
husband arc deeply devoted to one another. Cross-cousins, they regard 
one another as husband and wife even before marriage: she is cremated as 
a bride. 

Although Kelinji Bale, unlike Maniga, shows no animosity toward 
her “sisters-in-law” (her cross-cousins), they are jealous of her from the 
start. Why? A brother — their brother — is the manager of matrilineal 
wealth. There is always the suspicion that he might siphon this off and give 
it to his wife and children. We have seen in the paddana of Parnderii some- 
thing of the obligations of a man to his wife and her kin in the relationship 
between Hcggade and Parndedi and Parnderii. We have also seen that a 
man can be deceived by his wife, as Duwu deceived Parndeni. A wife may 
be very possessive of her husband’s property and his relationship to his 
sister and sister’s children. She can be jealous of her status in her husband’s 
household, not wanting to relinquish any rights to the rightful heirs. In 
this case, the fears are unjustified. The seven sisters are bad, but their bad- 
ness is not uncommon. If that were all that this narrative was about, it 
would have been a good folktale, but not a good paddana. 

The key figure in the paddana is the mother. What motivates her? 

^ The singer has inadvertently created a confusion of images here: Kelinji Bale went as a 
7 1 /2-year-old girl, but reincarnated as a i 6 -year-old woman; Rayerii clearly recognizes her as 
his wife and accepts her present form as that which she had before. 
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A mother is supi.x)scd to l(M)k after the interests of her sons as well as her 
daughters. She is morally obligated toward her brother to marry her son to 
his daughter. And here there is only one of each. But a mother always does 
favor her daughter and a podderii cum (matrilineal) property group favors 
a daughter’s yhildren. fhe mother here stands for the perpetuity of the 
matrilincaf property group ai the expense of the podderii and its genera- 
tional alliance: property versus kinship; matrilineality versus bilaterality; 
surface versus deep structure; karam versus podderii. She is a weak charac- 
ter, portrayed as sickly, offering e.vcuses, sacrificing her son's interests. 
Rayerii, her son, not Bale’s brothers, kills her. 

The relationship that prevails is that between brothers-in-law\ It is 
this relationship that symbolizes the mntiTy the unity of kin through al- 
liance. It is the counterbalance to the kutumha. It ensures the generational 
promises of brother to sister. 

Some final notes. Bale herself goes against the advice of her mother 
and her older brothers. Is this nor WTong? No. She is innocent, completely 
trusting in the morality of the system. She goes with a pure heart. God will 
protect her. Interestingly, the god Narayana, despite the different name, 
appears to be that same god w'ho controls the Siris in the ParndcTii story 
and in the Siri myth (Claus 1975). It forces one to speculate whether there 
is not here a distinct religious system built around the paddmias and their 
consistent kinship themes, replete wath a pantheon, a morality to be en- 
forced, and a ritual complex (the Siri cult) to activate and relate these 
dimensions. 


Genres and Social Structure: Further Remarks 

With these stories in mind, I want to return now to the problem of how 
the thematic content of genres is related to .social structure and scxial ide- 
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ology. The relationship is twofold: first, to the society at large, speaking to 
the ideological basis of a local Indian society, and second, to the performer 
and the performance context, correlating an appropriate time, place, and 
personnel (performer, audience) for the presentation of particular subject 
matter. There is nothing especially strange about the general relationship. 
We find analogous relationships in American popular culture, on tele- 
vision, say, where, taken collectively, the thematic content of a week’s pro- 
gramming portrays many aspects of the ideological underpinnings of 
American society, while the particular time slots (daytime, nighttime, late- 
night, weekday, weekend, specials), each with distinctive thematic content 
and portrayed by stereotyped characters, are allocated for dift'erent audi- 
ences. In general principle, the folklore of India is not so very different. 

What is different is the particular ideologx' and the specific breakdown 
of the proprieties that go into making up the different '‘time slots.” There 
are, furthermore, no “actors” in the sense of the term in Western popular 
culture. Performers are “typecast” and are drawn from a familiar group 
of family, neighbors, and local “professionals.” Mothers play “motherly 
roles,” women play “women’s roles,” untouchables play “untouchable 
roles,” and so on. 

I do not want to appear to oversimplify the problems of genre defini- 
tion and comparison by using the demystifying comparison to Ameri- 
can television. One is still left with a great deal of ethnographic analysis 
and interpretation on both sides of the comparison. But we are in a situa- 
tion w'here an analysis of American soap operas or Star Trek can provide 
insight into Indian folklore and vice versa. On the other hand, there are 
some genres on both sides that may lack their equivalents on the other. 
Paddanas may be one of those genres. Let me try to identify the distinctiN e 
characteristics (jf the ballads’ themes and link them to social ideolog)', on 
one hand, and the characteristics of the performance, on the other. 

Internal; Themes 

As I have already said, the dominant mood of the women’s paddanas is one 
of tragedy. More specifically, it is one of loss through the thoughtless, self- 
ish action, or even the thoughtlessly spoken words, of one (ff' the main 
characters. It is not simply a matter of the person’s innate character. Trag- 
edy is the result of a person’s moral failings, weaknesses. It is that [XTson’s 
overemphasis of the self and the corresponding neglect of social obliga- 
tions, usually invoh ing neglecting to care tor a female relative. The tragedy 
results in death, usually the death of a woman, and her death means the 
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end of a descent line. The selfish person is often, but by no means exclu- 
sively, a man, and the victim of his rash, shortsighted, and selfish action is 
usually a woman who is in the social position to most benefit him in the 
long run. So, there is bitter irony along with the tragedy. But we can only 
understand the real source of the tragedy, the whole meaning of the piece, 
in relation to the larger web of social relations between groups. The group 
most frequently involved is that of a bilateral family, manterii, with its 
complementary halves: podderii (affines). 

Often the death — and cessation of the family line — is caused by a 
family deity, Jumadi, whose role it is to protect the family and ensure its 
perpetuity. The deity is specifically linked to the manager of the matrilineal 
estate. Both the god and the man have the same sources of power and au- 
thority: the matrilineal estate, perpetuated in the line of female relatives. 
The deity’s perpetual worship is simultaneously ensured by its protection 
of its worshippers. While the deity is often (not always, as wc saw in 
Kelinji Bale) the instrument of tragedy, it does not act independently.^*' It 
carries out the will of the family, articulated by the family head. Both ne- 
glect of the family deity and selfishness (often equated in the pdddanas) 
bring ruin to and cessation of the family line.^^ 

The stories wc have looked at all involve two families linked as podderii. 
Podderii, although they have their independent concerns, arc also entrusted 
with one another’s perpetuity. It is a dual alliance system, familiar to anthro- 
pologists through the writings of Claude Levi-Strauss, Louis Dumont, 
and Edmund Leach, in which the two partner groups form a unity greater 
than their parts. The morality of the paddanas revoK cs around the moral- 
ity of this alliance, not around that of the composite groups. And it is 
certainly not the morality of dyadic or even triadic relations between in- 
dividual kin (Beck 1986, 1989). That may be (arguably) what folk talcs 
arc about, but the paddanas consistently pit such individual motivations 
against their moral obligations to the larger group. More exactly, they 
demonstrate the principles of how that larger system works by showing 
the negative effects of individual deviance from them. 


External 

Content and Performers 

Why is it a woman’s genre? I have already pointed out that the disastrous 
and tragic consequences fall most heavily on women. This is not always the 
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ease, but it is so in the vast majority of paddanas. Women, I would argue, 
arc more dependent on the moral integrity of the system, less able to take 
independent action in the world at large. I'hey are associated with the 
home, the family, while men have a life outside of it, albeit that their 
life outside the family is heavily detennined by the status of the family. 
Women are not merely associated w'ith the home (Ramanujan’s akam) but 
are utterly dependent on the morality which they w'ould hope governs the 
behavior of its individual membeis. They sing these songs to remind one 
another of the importance of family morality. It is they who suffer the con- 
sequences of its failure. And if the evil characters of the paddanas are some- 
times themselves women, they are always punished and it is a critical 
reminder that their own w rong actions, not just those of others, can result 
in disastrous consequences for their person, fhe w omen of the paddanas 
arc not all passive. 

Women, more so than men, live their lives between two houses: their 
natal home and their husband’s home. They are governed by the rules and 
regulations and the individual characteristics of the two houses. They serve 
as a link between the two houses. They have two stages to their lives. They 
have two statuses, two social structures within w hich they must live. This, 
of course, is true of other regions of India and many other cultures in the 
world. Indeed, these features serve to link the paddanas with many other 
performance genres around India and the world in which women express, 
interpret, and share their double lives w'lth one another. But what distin- 
guishes the Tulu paddnna, v>iithin India at least, is the strength of the bond 
women, and c>'en more so their children, maintain w ith their natal homes. 
This link is usually expressed through the relationship betw een a brother 
and a sister, tapfe (older brother) and tan^adi (younger sister). A woman 
relies heavily on this bond. 'Fhc whole of the system of aliya santdna 
(matrilineal inheritance) can be implied by its mere reference. A woman 
trusts this bond, and the future of their family line, too, is entrusted in it. 
In each of the three paddanas \vc have kx)ked at, the heroine’s tate, and 
that of her children, lay in the particular nature of her relationship with her 
brother. The tragedy is that one cannot alw ays rely on this one bond, and 
that so very much — for both sides, and all together — hangs in its balance. 

Types of Performers 

As I noted earlier, the paddanas are essentially a performance tradition, 
with the pertc)rmance context defining the selection of particular pieces 
and their form of pre.sentation (i.e., genre), and a broad distinction can be 
made between the contexts in w hich women sing and those in w hich men 
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sing. While the field songs are a woman’s subgenre, men sing paddunas in 
the context of public rituals called bhuta kdla^}* More specifically, only 
men of certain castes sing paddanas: the Pambadas, Paravas, and Nalkes, 
all castes of low standing, specialists in village-level ritual performances. In 
other words, to contrast correctly the social dimensions of the two sub- 
genres, we must say that the field .songs arc known by a nonspecialist scKial 
category — women — while the ritual songs arc sung by a social class of rit- 
ual specialists. One could go even hirther in distinguishing sub-subgenres, 
saying that the specific ritual song traditions arc specific to certain castes, 
since: (i) each of these three castes specializes in the kola traditions of cer- 
tain deities and localities, and (2) even when there is an overlap (c.g., in the 
kola of Maisandaya), the different castes perform it differently and sing 
very different paddanas during the performance.^*^ Thus one can collect 
paddana repertoires for each of these subgenres and note similarities of 
many sorts within a given subgenre. In a few instances, one could collect a 
given story from all of the different subgenres and note the many sorts of 
differences 1 )ctVvccn them (Claus 1988, 1989). This latter task is hampered 
by the fact that relatively few stories arc sung by all groups.^® 

One of the major areas of interaction between the different paddana 
traditions occurs via the women of the castes of ritual specialists, particu- 
larly the Paravas. As women, they sing in the fields with other women. As 
wives, mothers, and sisters whose menfolk perform the rituals, they arc 
sometimes asked to sing the paddanas during ritual performances. When 
this is the case, it has been my experience that they simply sing a (usually) 
shortened version of the field song; in other words, they sing as women, 
not as ritual specialists. It is here that the two traditions are partially 
linked.’* But the degree to which women participate in thc.se public rituals 
varies between these three castes of performers, and even from family to 
family within the castes. We are here in the realm of particularistic varia- 
tion of individual family traditions, the competence of individual perform- 
ers and the exigencies of particular performance events.'* 

CoNTECTAND PERFORMERS 

Why do women sing paddanas in the fields? The .setting is not, literally, 
"‘domestic,” and, according to Ramanujan’s categorization of genres into 
akam and puram, it would not appear to be a place where vve would expect 
to find such a quintesscntially women’s genre." Ne\erthele.ss, 1 think 
Ramanujan’s distinctions do apply. In the Tuluva world view, fields, cattle 
sheds, women, and children are all thought of as being in the center of 
the home.'"* Theirs is not a physical, geographic conceptualization of the 
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home, but a thematic onc. ’^ All of these items (cattle, paddy, women, and 
so forth) arc at the generative, reproductive center of the family’s existence. 
These arc the entities that arc most \ailncrablc and in need of male protec- 
tion. The conceptual bt^undary, where male heroism arises, surrounds and 
protects this center. Furthermore, women do the majority of the agricul- 
tural tasks (transplanting, harvesting, threshing), especially those associ- 
ated with the paddy plant itself Men’s work is associated with the physical 
field. Strictly speaking, women’s paddanas arc not so much field songs as 
they arc paddy songs, or, even more specifically, ‘‘seedling transplanting 
songs,” neji nadina paddana, a phrase by which they arc often identified in 
Tulu. Women, rice, and family arc linked in everyday life as much as in the 
allegorical world view. This linkage affects the genre system, ttx), even 
more deeply. 

Why during transplanting? Here, again, we must deal with subtle 
subgenre distinctions. There are two steps in the trajisplanting opera- 
tion — pulling up the seedlings from their seed beds and replanting them 
in the growing field — and the songs sung in each operation are often re- 
garded as different subgenres of paddana: songs sung during the uproot- 
ing arc distinguished as sandi, while those sung during replanting are 
kahita. In some parts of Tulunad this distinction is not made, and they 
arc all called paddana. But where the distinction is made, the songs I have 
translated above are categorized as sandi.^^ I have not collected many 
kahita (the distinction is not made in the area where I have tfone most of 
my collecting, and songs, from the kahita repertoire arc not frequently 
sung) or worked with them extensively.'** Rhythms and melodics of the 
kahita arc different from those of the paddanas^ and many women have 
told me that the reason they sing the different songs during the different 
operations is because the rhythm of the work is different and corresponds 
to the rhythm of the two kinds of .songs."' Most of the kahita arc much 
shorter than sandiy and, unlike sandu each line sung by the lead singer is 
not repeated by the other women in the work team. Instead, a constant 
chorus is repeated at the end of each line. In one of the most popular 
kahitay the chorus is: 

“Oh worky Oh worky Oh worky worky work'"' 

O bclc, O bele, O bele, bclc, bcla 

The themes, too, of the kahita arc quite different from the themes of 
the sandi. The kahita are regarded as being auspicious, while the sandi arc 
regarded as “dangerous.” The pulling up, the uprooting, is associated with 
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the transplanting of a woman from her natal home to the home of her hus- 
band. The women arc reminded of the delicate nature of the relations be- 
tween podderU, the potentially disastrous events which could happen to 
them situated in the relationship between their two homes. The replanting 
and the kabita arc associated with the husband’s home: “work, work, 
work.” But it is also associated with regeneration of their own matrilineal 
line and with fertility. The genre distinction, where it is made, is based on 
a metaphoric analogy between the two activities of transplanting and die 
two social structures in which a woman lives. 

After writing the above, I was in a position to do some additional 
field work and encountered a woman, Ramu Muggerti of Katil, who was 
particularly informative about the analogy between the women and crops 
around which this subgenre distinction revolves. Before I quote her, I 
should mention that she (and her neighbors) do not use the term sandi in 
contrast to kabita, but instead, the word paddana itself Saridi, she says, arc 
what men sing during the bhuta kolas. I believe most women in that region 
follow this" usage in ordinary' speech, making distinctions in the term 
paddana in diflferent hierarchical contexts. 

The ancients made these customs. When transplanting [i.c,, putting 
the seedlings into the growing field] the seedlings for the anelii crop 
(the monsoon crop, first of three crops] you mustn’t sing paddanas. 
You should sing kabitas and 0 bile songs [she implicitly makes a fur- 
ther sub-subgenre distinction between these two). The suggi [the sec- 
ond crop, after the monsoons] is difficult. You shouldn’t sing kabitas, 
only paddanas. Look. The anelu [crop] is a whore. Suggi is a bride. It 
is a satya [true, pure] crop, help it! Kolake [the third crop] is a mother 
\pedmidi, a woman who has recently given birth]. For that you can 
sing anything, paddanas and kabitas. 

This still does not explain why one sings paddana {sandi) while up- 
rooting the seedlings and kabita while returning them to the ground of the 
growing fields. The distinction is there during the anelu crop, but she (and 
otlicrs) explain this in terms of attitudes: during the planting they feel 
playful and they sing for fun. Kabitas arc light, sometimes slighdy obscene 
songs, sometimes complaining of women’s work. Some (e.g., one called 
‘The chasing [bull’s] horn”) ends with playful splashing, chasing, running, 
and falling in the soupy, muddy fields. But why there should be this conso- 
nance of planting and playfulness and sexuality will have to wait for an- 
other essay. I have now had the opportunity to collect a number of kabita 
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and their associated play and see that this is a larger topic than can be cov- 
ered in this chapter on piuidanas and their tragedies. 

Context and Style 

Why arc such themes expressed in a story which “must be sung”? The an- 
swer to this question — one which Ramanujan’s distinction between akam 
and puram genres might not predict — is that these are clearly ritual texts: 
women’s ritual texts. The stories are not to be just spoken in ordinary 
language. 

The women’s activity in the fields is not a purely secular activity. It is 
bounded by a number of ritual prohibitions (a woman may not enter the 
field during her menstrual period, for example) and has, as I have men- 
tioned above, a number of ritual associations with fertility and regenera- 
tion. It is a place where a sacred power upon which humans rely for their 
continual sustenance is both strongly felt and very important. It is, like 
themselves, a female power. 

And equally important, the contents of the texts arc clearly concerned 
with morality and religion. They contain references to important deities 
associated with important religious cults. In many respects, the women’s 
texts constitute a more elaborate source of exegesis for this religious com- 
plex than do the texts of the professional male bards. I do not think it is 
wise to view this situation as constituting two separate religions or even 
two separate cults. Their versions of these texts deal primarily with the 
family side of the religious and moral complex which, in other contexts, 
extends to the level of village affairs and the relationship between landlord 
and tenant (Claus 1979b). It is at that point that the men take over, with 
their texts and rituals. Women’s rituals and men’s rituals, women’s texts 
and men’s texts, men and women, family and society, are all linked. The 
akam and puram distinction still obtains, but their parallel ritual contexts 
and textual genres arc complementary and even sometimes overlapping 
parts of a single whole. This is why, perhaps, it is often so difficult to per- 
ceive the subtle and often unlabcled genre and subgenre distinctions: they 
are thoroughly context-dependent. 


Appendix 

The following is a transcription of the opening stanzas of the Paramale 
Ballal paddana summarized in prose fomi in the text. It was sung by two 
women, Payyu (the lead singer) and Kargi Mundaldaklu of Anjar village. 
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Udupi Taluk. Each stanza consists of two equal-length couplets, or four 
lines. In a couplet, the four-beat lines are grammatically marked, being 
generally a complete phrase or sentence. The second line generally consists 
of a formulaic repetition of the name of the speaker or actor or action. 
Musically, the paddanas are quite simple, consisting of generally two or 
three tones (low, middle, and high). The couplets in a stanza are distin- 
guished melodically, with the first ending on a higher tone than the sec- 
ond. The syllables italicized in the first stanza are those that are stressed 
throughout the piece. The last portion of each stanza, in boldface, is sung 
in unison, {woipuni, "‘pulling, plucking”), a distinguishing characteristic of 


Payyu 


1 

denn^in^L denxf^yeL ^o/lale 
/ 7 /iramala baJMtdaa. 
denn^nz dennznzyaOy ballzlz 

parzmzXz battzloyaa. denana denaanayed ballaale 

paramala ballaliiyaa. 
denana denanayaa ballaalu 
paramala ballaliiyaa. 

As is true with most poetry, close literal translation of these lines and 
retention of their beauty are impossibly contradiaory goals. Furthermore, 
like most oral narrative poetry, each stanza is filled with functional and for- 
mulaic verse. The first stanza, for example, is functional — it establishes the 
metric form and melody, using the meaningless sound, “dennana.” It is 
found only in paddanas and is thus the genre’s performance marker. The 
first stanza also introduces the name of the main character, Paramale Ballal. 

2 

(y)ecridc manigaduu, ieederii 
paramala ballaledaa. 
ekkade pokkadeyaa, maaniga 

jewula maaningadaa. (y)ccriya maanigayee 

jewula maanigayaa. 
ekkade pokkadeyaa, maaniiga 
jewula maanigadaa. 
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The first half of the second stanza can be roughly translated as ‘“Hey, 
Maniga,’ called Paramale Ballal.” The third line, consisting of the two 
words ekkade (“a little while ago,” but also a rare term for a solitary form 
of the mancala game by this name) and pokkade (“for no good reason, 
simply”) are strong in rhyme, but together have no currency in ordinary 
Tulu usage. Combined, they give the sense of whiling away time in idle 
pursuit, or, “Shall we play a little, Maniga?” 

3 

onji aata gobbuga}'aa, maaniga 
jewula maanigadaa 
ekkade pokkadeyaa, maaniga 

jewula maanigadaa onji aata gobbugadec, maaniiga 

jewula maaniganaa 
ekkade pokkadedcc, maaniiga 
jewula maanigadaa 

4 

marata manetuyee, ballale 
pongara kaayitiiyec 
enk aanda barpujiyee, ballale 

enk aanda teripujiy^ marata manetuyee, ballaale 

enk aanda barandiiyce 
pongara kotteduyec, ballale 
enk aanda teripujiyee 

The third stanza begins with the sentence, “Let’s play a game, Maniga, 
Jewu Maniga.” But we have to wait to the fourth stanza, Maniga’s re- 
sponse — I don’t know [how tq,play] with a wooden board, with pongara 
seed pieces. I don’t know [how^” — to be sure the game is cennCy played or- 
dinarily on a wooden board with two rows of cupped depressions (“pits”), 
in which the small red seeds of the pongara tree (a species of tamarind) arc 
moved around. The game of cmne figures symbolically in several different 
ways in a number of paddanas (Claus 1986). Thus the Tulu vill^cr already 
has some idea of what is to follow. 

Wc learn a lot about the relationship of the Ballal and Maniga from 
the reference to cenne in sentences of the fourth and fifth stanzas. In the 
fifth stanza, Maniga compares* the Ballal’s (her husband’s) ordinary set 
with the expensive one at her uncle’s house (her natal home). 
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5 

ycnnala buu^uuduyce, ballale 
bangara ma^cgcnaa 
bangarina mancgcnaa, balla) 

bollina parcliiy^d ycnnala buuduuduycd, ballaalc 

bangarina mancgcnaa 
bollina pareluycc, ballaalc 
paramala ballaledaa 


In my house, Ballal, 
is a golden board. 

Golden board, 

pieces of silver. 

And sait gfics. The story is built up in little pieces, consisting mostly 
of highly attenuated, but marvelously efficient, phrases and sentences in 
the confines of a tightly consistent poetic and melodic form. 

Notes 

1. Within both men's and women's subgenres there are additional levels of 
distinction (sub-subgenres). See Claus (1989) for a discussion of the versions of a 
single story sung in five different contexts. 

2. There are several regional styles of singing paddanas. Often thc\' are sung 
by only two or three women out of a team of workers, with the others merely lis- 
tening. A subgenre of paddanas^ called kabitas (discussed later in this chapter) is 
always sung with a large chorus. 

3. In a sense, all of the occasions when paddanas arc sung are defined as ritu- 
als, with the jTossible exception of people singing for their own pleasure or comfort 
in their home. The field is a ritual area and the tasks of pulling up the young seed- 
lings from tlieir seed beds and planting them in the growing field arc botli ritual 
occasions. 1 shall discuss this later. 

4. For each of the paddanas I have a number of versions sung by different 
women of dift'erent castes. Two of them (Paramala Ballal and Pamdedi) arc known 
to be sung in some places during rituals (the kolas ofjumadi performed by Paravas). 

For the sake of clarity* in the recording, I collcacd songs from women singing 
in pairs, not in the context of transplanting. The location was usually their own 
homes, during the day and during the months from |anuar\' through June, when 
agricultural work is at a lull. Although this is not a traditional context, the women 
rarely felt uncomfortable with the situation and readily understocxl its advantages. 
In their minds, this was not merely an acceptable alternative, but in most ways one 
tliat was preferable to the nomtal context. 

In my mind, the unconventional setting aftccts the performance in only two 
significant ways: 
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(1) In the recording context the songs tend to be longer and more complete in 
some respects. In the held, singing is frequently discontinued if there is objection 
by the team of women. Nonsingers may begin carrying on disruptive conversa- 
tions. Sometimes there are objections to singing particular songs. Sometimes the 
women get bored with their singing. Sometimes there is objection to the way a 
lead singer is singing (e.g., if she leaves out an important detail or her version is 
seen as being unacceptably deviant). Sometimes only part of a song is known, but 
the women enjoy singing only the portion they know. 

(2) In the field there is greater conformity between the lead verse and its repe- 
tition by the team of singers. In the recording context, with only two women sing- 
ing, each singing in her turn alone, there are frequent discrepancies between their 
verses. Most of these discrepancies are ""‘allo-semantic” and insignificant. The 
women themselves arc not aware of them. When they are in the field and singing in 
a group, such individual discrepancies cannot be noticed. Only in the case of two 
women who sang many songs for me could I detect discrepancies that approached 
the character of a dialogue, with the second singer clarifying, interpreting, correct- 
ing, elaborating, or otherwise intentionally altering the lead singer's verse. There 
were a number of occasions when the women discussed the details that differed 
between the version they had just sung and other versions they knew. 

5. In addition to the more theoretical papers discussed below, see also the re- 
search described in Beck (1982); Blackburn (1981, 1989), and Narayana Rao (1986). 

6. Furthermore, most writers have felt frustrated in addressing these topics 
by the English words (and their associations) we must use to identify Indian 
genres: the genre systems of India simply do not break down in the same way they 
do in the West. 

7. See also her earlier version of this paper in Indian Folklore //, entitled 
“Frames, Talc Types and Motifs: The Discovery of Indian Oicotypes” (1987). 

8. Beck acknowledges L^i-Strauss's work on the nuclear family as the 
source of her inspiration for the scheme (Beck 1986 : 77). 

9. When pd 4 danas — as versions or references to the same ones sung by 
women in the fields — arc performed by men in a public ritual context, they more 
clearly fall within the puram category. However, as I will discuss at more length at 
the end of the chapter, women, too, sometimes sing paddanas at public cere- 
monies. But even when women sing among themselves in the fields, the language 
of their songs is very different from a narrative telling of the story (see Claus 1986c). 

10. This brief account of Tuluva kinship applies only to the matrilincal castes. 
The majority of the rural non-Brahman castes arc matrilincal, including the domi- 
nant Bant (Tulu: Okkclckulu) and the numerically preponderant Billava (Biruverii) 
castes. For a more complete discussion of Tulu matrilincal kinship, see my (1978b). 

11. There is no cbiuigc in the way any of the kin terms are usecl if and when 
the cross-cousins marry, other than that a man then refers to his spouse as “wife” 
(bo 4 edi)y rather than “cross-cousin” {mauidi): terms for the spouse^ relatives re- 
main the same. When one does not marry a cross-cousin, terms for the spouse’s 
relatives become those used for the relatives of a cross-cousin. This kinship termi- 
nology system (called Dravidian kinship terminology in the anthropological litera- 
ture) is thus distinctive in that iu seems to imply cross-cousin marriage. One’s 
“in-laws” arc “cross” relatives, one’s “cross” rclatiyes arc one’s “in-laws.” 
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12. Their father is not a member of their kavaru and his concerns in seeking a 
marriage partner for his children do not necessarily involve an interest in preserv- 
ing their ritual status. In the search for a bridegroom, a woman’s brother and ma- 
ternal uncle play a more critical role than does her father. 

13. In the pAddanas^ Ballal is usually a surname of Jain overlords. The caste, 
called masadika join, “ordinary Jain,” is matrilineal. Today, families of the Bant 
caste (matrilineal) also often have this name. In common usage it can refer to any 
family of the wealthy landlord class. 

14- This is quite admissible, since this is the way a woman would describe the 
story of a paddana. In the appendix to this chapter, I provide a transcription of one 
stanza of one of the many versions I colleaed between 1986 and 1989. For a com- 
plete description of the musical and poetic characteristics of different regional vari- 
ants of this paddana see my paper (in Kannada), ^'‘ParanuUe Ballalavarana Padda- 
nanuy” forthcoming. 

15. There is a version published in Kannada (Someshwar 1962). See also Claus 
(1986c). 

16. It also has an unusually simple melody and meter. 

17. See ^1987 and forthcoming) for a report on women’s interpretations 
of this paddana. 

18. There are additional questions that arise from the full paddana: Why does 
Maniga hold such animosity toward her family’s podderuy her father’s kin> Is there a 
story of how her mother was mistreated by thc.Bangera women? Or by the women 
in her father’s family? Is there a story of how she died? Had her husband’s family 
kept her jewelry, which rightfully belonged to Maniga? 

If there is more to this story, I suspect it would be regarded as a separate, but 
linked, paddana. This paddana^ as it stands, has the “feel” of a complete one. 

19. There would have been no problem if Bikrama had married Maniga to his 
own son. This would have constituted a permissible patrilateral cross-cousin mar- 
riage, but then the alliance between Malla and Paddelii would not have continued 
on the basis of kin ties. And it is possible that Maniga would have rejected this 
marriage, too, unless the fortunes of Bikrama’s children had prospered as a result 
of his own marriage. In any case, Bikrama and his son would then have had to 
provide Maniga with a bride-price of jewelry and sari and a palanquin, if they had 
the ability to do this. The fact of the story is, however, that he did not provide 
these things (or rather, he did so too late). 

20. The version presented was collected from Kargi Mundaldi of Anjar vil- 
lage, near Hiriyadka, in 1975. A. Krishnaiah collected Kargi’s version again in 
1986 and found it to be very similar to the earlier one. 

21. There is a version that begins with the same line {mitt- onjiMaUar-^uttu, 
tin- onji Mallar- £iuttu . . .) and involves characters named Pamd 6 ru and Kamaga 
which has been published and translated into Kannada by K. Vadiraj Bhatt (1974 : 
156-61), in brief story form, under the title “Jumadi.” Dr. Heidrun Bruckner has 
collected four additional versions from two Pambada men, a Pambada woman, and 
a Parava woman (personal communication, 1987)- All of these are of the short, 
Kamaga type. 

22. A ^uttu is a Bant manor house. 

23. To quote my earlier article, “Internal feuds often become bitter, and op- 
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posing factions (each headed by a woman) frequently resort to psychological war- 
fare and avail themselves of the considerable arsenal of magical weapons dispensed 
for a fee by local sorcerers and bhuta priests. ... A great many of the difficult cases 
of unwanted possession brought to the Siri cult arc the result of a woman's secretly 
polluting the food of her sister's daughter, or influencing her sister’s descendants 
through sorcery” (1986b : 282-283). 

24. Sec also Claus 1979b and 1986b for other paddana characters who empha- 
size their self-interest: “Competition and overstatement of the individual, the jeal- 
ousy and animosity it is apt to engender, are all contrary to family prosperity” 
(1986b: 284). 

25. The family deity is the instrument of the head of the family, just as the 
village deity is the instrument of the village headman (see Claus 1979b). 

26. This is yet one more piece of evidence for the argument that I made some 
time ago (Claus 1973) th^it this class of deities and their activities, in Tulunad, at 
least, cannot be properly charaaerized independently of the social structure. By 
themselves, they cannot be equated with evil, or with devils; they are not merely 
lowly; they arc not capricious; and they arc not especially well understcxxl in rela- 
tionship to a hierarchy of gods. Their “dual character,” as agents of affliction and 
cure, of protection and punishment, can only be understood in relationship to tlie 
social structure and the social action of their worshippers. 1 have discussed various 
dimensions of the interpretation of their character, as seen through their deeds, in 
other papers as well: Claus 1979a and 1979b. 

27. Interestingly, the corporal punishment Kelinji metes out to his mother 
and sisters similarly ends his iamily line. However, it is clear he acts morally in 
doing this. The interpretation is apparently that he felt that such a degenerate line 
had no right to be continued. 

28. For a dc.scription and discussion of the different public ritual contexts see 
Claus (198^). 

29. A discussion of the differences in content and style of the various men’s 
and women's pdddanoi^ is far too large a subject for this chapter. A divseussion of the 
differences I refer to may be found in Claus, 1989. There I describe the differences 
found within a single paddana. In diat case, the stories are relatively similar, al- 
though it is questionable still whether some of the versions can be regarded as ver- 
sions of the same story, even though the Tuluvas so regard it. In other cases, there 
are so many differences it is hard to see the connection at all. Heidrun Bruckner is 
currently working on a large collection of songs Pambadas sing in their kola and 
nima traditions; further characterization of the relationship between the two 
major genres of pdddanas will have to wait for the publication of her results. 

30. The Parnderii paddana is sung by different groups, but a comparative 
study has nor yet been done. 

31. Two other linkages must be mentioned: although the men of the perform- 
ing castes sing a particular paddana quite differently from the “same” (i.e., the same 
title) paddana in the women’s tradition, they often know the women's paddana as 
spoken narrative in prose form, which they can provide as exegesis for otherwise 
arcane mention of proper names in their versions of the paddana. This was first 
demonstrated to Heidrun Bruckner and me by a Pambada informant whom Bruck- 
ner interviewed while I happened to be present. 
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Secondly, women attend the public ritual performances, where they consti- 
tute at least half the audience. While the men of the performing caste, possessed, 
sing and dance the paddana hero's character, there is nothing to prevent ^em from 
interpreting these actions from die perspective of dieir paddana's characterization 
of the story. Indeed, many times I have had women associate events in the story 
with actions in the ritual performance, and it has been one of my major resources 
for the interpretation of these rituals. 

32. The exception is the women of the Parava caste, who regularly sing the 
paddana during the ritual performance. Unfortunately, my experience with Parava 
women's paddanas is rather limited, as is my familiarity witli the Parava kola perfor- 
mance traditic^n. However, what material I have suggests that the Parava women 
may have played an important historical role in disseminating and perpetuating the 
paddana tradition. 

33. The setting for the men’s paddanas is usually “public” and frequently in- 
cludes die ritual setting itself. It frequently centers on male characters and focuses 
the narration on the activities of diese men (for examples, sec Burnell 1894-98). 

34. See ClaiLs 1979b. 

35. In a senstf*, however, there is physical reality to this conceptualization since 
in Tuliinad bouses are not located in centralized, nucleated villages, but are dis- 
persed among the fields, each in the center of their lands. 

36. No songs arc sung during har\’cst time, and I think it is safe to say that 
this silence is meaningtiil. 

37. Although .some literary .scholars (e.g., Rai 1985) trace the word sandi to the 
Sanskrit sandhiy meaning “chapter of a long epic narrative,” I believe it is derived 
from a Dravidian r(x>t, cel- (DED 2286), with the Tulu cognates sanduni (“to pass 
as time,” “pa.ss from this world”), sanddmni (“to pay,” as in paying a debt, fulfilling 
a promise), sanddya (“delivering over”), and salaguni (“to nourish,” “shelter,” 
“succor, take care of”). I have, in fact, noted that the word is pronounced sanday in 
some regions. If this derivation can be substantiated, there arc clearly subtle and 
ramified connections between the kinship realm (the relations between podderUy a 
term that is itself derived from a word connoting an exchange that engenders “join- 
ing, partnership”) and the paddy fields; the obligatory' marriage exchanges be- 
tween kin groups and the activity of transplanting and the moral obligations to 
care for and nourish something which one holds temporarily in trust for another. 

38. See Rai 1985:235-272. 

39. This is a rather superficial distinction and docs not reflect the abilities of 
the older and wi.scr women to analyze the dift'erence in content as well. 
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Joyce Burkhalter Fluecki£fer 


6. Genre and Community in the 
Folklore System of Chhattisgarh 


When I said we sing songs at our weddings, I didn't mean that we 
sang them; I meant Oriya women. 

— Oriya Kolta-caste woman, age 40 

In our Chhattisgarh, we dance the sua nac, celebrate £faura, and our 
girls plant bhojali [seedlings] and sing songs to the goddess. 

— Chhattisgarhi village headman, age 45 

Modern Chhattisgarh is a region of eastern Madhya Pradesh, bordering 
Orissa, comprised of five districts (or six, if Bastar is included). The region 
consists of a large, rice-growing plain, watered by the Mahanadi River and 
its tributaries, and the surrounding hill regions. Historically, the geo- 
graphic barrier of hills has helped to isolate Chhattisgarh from surrounding 
regions and is a contributing factor in the development of Chhattisgarh as 
a politically and historically defined region. The Chhattisgarhi dialect of 
eastern Hindi also contributes to a sense of linguistic region. The word 
CMattis£iarh literally means “thirty-six forts,” and, although they are not 
all historically documented, folk histories arc able to name all thirty-six. 
Chhattisgarh as a “land of thirty-six forts” continues to be an important 
indigenous characterization of the region. 

But more important to the perception of Chhattisgarh as a region 
than geographic, historical, or linguistic factors arc cultural attributes con- 
sidered by the regional population to be unique to Chhattisgarh. These 
include dress, jewelry, scKial institutions such as ritualized friendships, 
local festivals, and both verbal and nonverbal folklore traditions. A major 
factor contributing to this Chhattisgarhi cultural ethos is the high percent- 
age of its tribal {adivast) population (15.6 percent in Raipur District in the 
1961 census), which in the Chhattisgarhi plain has generally acquired caste 
attributes and has been integrated into the local caste hierarchy. However, 
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the ^ivm castes have retained many of their own folklore traditions. Both 
^ivasi and nov\-adivcisi inhabitants of Chhattisgarh identify these tradi- 
tions, more than any others, as being uniquely Chhattisgarhi, whether or 
not they directly participate in them. 

When I first arrived in the Chhattisgarh region of central India to begin 
folklore fieldwork in 1980, 1 frequently asked villagers for a general reper- 
toire of songs they sang, festivals they celebrated, or stories they told. A core 
repertoire of genres gradually emerged from the varied responses. Further, 
this repertoire was repeatedly identified — to me, as an outsider — with the 
Chhattisgarh region itself through phrases such as, ‘'in our Chhattisgarh,” 
“here in Chhattisgarh,” “we Chhattisgarhi people,” “these are our Chhat- 
tisgarhi customs.” A strong identification was made between particular 
folklore genres and the region. Through oral commentary and meta- 
folklore, it became evident that this general identification between genre 
and community was one of the primary indigenous organizing features of 
the system of Chhattisgarhi folklore. In this essay, I use this indigenous 
organization as a basis from which to explore a variety of ways in which 
Chhattisgarh folklore genres interact as a system; the categories of that sys- 
tem; and how these may be shifting with the impact of increased literacy 
and the spread of modern communication tcchnolog\\ 


Folklore Genres as a System 

Over the last two decades, scholarly interest in the interaction of folklore 
texts and contexts has given emphasis to performance and social contexts 
of particular genres and texts, but less attention has been drawn to the 
larger folklore systems of which they arc a part — to the (3thcr genres 
within the system that contribute to their contextual arena. There have, of 
course, been notable exceptions: Roger Abrahams’s early essay “The Com- 
plex Relations of Simple Forms” (1969) drew attention to folklore as a sys- 
tem and the relationship between genres; Dan Ben-Amos contributed an 
important essay emphasizing the differences between analytic and ethnic 
genres and their respective interaction within a system (1976). Richard 
Bauman has been interested in intcrtextuality on several levels, both in the 
relationships among several narrative genres in Texas (19S6) and in genres 
as they are imbedded within other genres in the tradition of the Icelandic 
legends of Kmftaskald (1988). He points to scientific taxonomies, with 
their mutually exclusive categories, as exerting strong influence upon folk- 
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lore categorization, which has resulted in an emphasis on genre autonomy 
(1988). Gary Gossen has taken on perhaps the broadest study of a folklore 
system within a specific culture, that of the Chamula Indians in Mexico 
(1974). He elicited an indigenous taxonomy of folklore genres and searched 
for an organizing feature of that taxonomy, which he found to be prin- 
ciples of time and space. He then used this primary feature as a basis from 
which to analyze several specific genres. 

Within South Asian folklore scholarship, Susan Wadley has surveyed 
the folklore genres of a single village community in north India and sug- 
gested that the terminology for these genres tends to correlate with some 
aspect of their performance context (1975); however, the survey article did 
not expand further upon the indigenous system of organization. In her 
more recent work on the north Indian oral epic tradition of Phola-Maru 
(this volume; 1989), she has studied intertextuality by identifying numer- 
ous song genres incorporated for performative and thematic reasons into 
Ohola epic p^rfiY^ancc. A. K. Ramanujan (1986) has found that the south 
Indian categories of akam and puram (domestic and public) arc useful 
organizing principles for Kannada folklore, although the terms themselves 
arc from the Tamil classical tradition and arc not known by most folk per- 
formers and their audiences. 

The fact that inhabitants of Chhattisgarh often placed their various 
folklore genres within the larger category and repertoire of “Chhattisgarhi 
folklore” suggested to me a fieldwork and analytic methodology that 
would attempt to place representative genres within a system, rather than 
to analyze a single verbal genre as an autonomous artistic form. There are 
numerous ways in which genres work together in systems (fonnally, the- 
matically, and contextually), but I wanted to begin to uncover indigenous 
perceptions of the system, its categories, and underlying principles. What 
did members of the folklore community talk about when they mentioned 
certain genres? What did they consider important about their folklore? 
How did they relate different genres to each other? 


Indigenous Associations Between Genre and Community 

The basic concept of folklore genres identifying social groups or express- 
ing their identity is not unique to this chapter or to the Chhattisgarh 
folklore region (see, for example, Dundcs 1983; Claus 1989; Badone 1987)- 
However, what is unique is the concept looking at the relationship be- 
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tween genre and community as an indigenous organizing principle of a 
particular folklore system. Chhattisgarhi performers and audiences were 
more articulate about this relationship, about performance contexts and 
what might be called the “exteriors” of their verbal folklore traditions, than 
they were about their “interior” formal and thematic features, although 
the latter contribute to the constellation of features identifying and distin- 
guishing any given genre. A pattern of terminology, organization (or cate- 
gorization), and commentary about publicly performed genres gradually 
emerged in my conversations with Chhattisgarhi villagers and towns- 
people. ‘ First, a^ Wadley found in northern India, the names of many pub- 
licly performed genres are based upon some aspect of their performance 
context, such as the festival in which they arc traditionally performed, the 
term for the performer, or the major instrument used in performance. For 
example, songs sung during the £faura festival are called git (“songs of 
gaum*'') and narrative songs sung to the accompaniment of a large bamboo 
flute are called bMgit (“songs of the bamboo flute”). If the name oi the 
genre docs not itself reflect the performance context, much of the com- 
mentary about such a genre will. 

Second, Chhattisgarhi folklore genres are perceived as belonging to 
specific social groups within die larger folklore region. This principle of 
categorization is verbalized repeatedly in metafolklore and indigenous oral 
commentary. The following are typical statements made by ijiformants in 
discussions about particular genres: 

This is a Chhattisgarhi story, our story. 

We don’t sing that, but ^i\mi [tribal] castes do. 

We know what homo is, but only unmarried girls sing it. 

We don’t want to dance the sua in town anymore; we’ll dance 

only in our own Gond neighborhood. 

You’ll have to come to our village for the dalkhai festival if you want 

to hear those songs; other villages don’t celebrate it anymore. 

Members of Qihatti.sgarhi folklore communities make few broad 
categorizations or associations between individual genres, but when they 
do, it is most often on the basis of this kind of social organization. The 
Chhattisgarhi and Hindi words for song (git) and even story (hatha or 
kahani) are attached to the names of several genres, but their usage is fluid, 
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and strict boundaries between these formal categories are not maintained. 
Nor are genres called git necessarily associated with each other. A verbal 
dueling game {khel) and a festival-song genre {git) both performed by un- 
married girls will be more frequently associated with each other than will 
be song {git) genres performed by these girls and those of male performers 
or married women. The regional epic Candaini is performed in both a git 
style and a naca (or dance-drama) style. Both, however, are simply called 
‘"Candaini,” unless the speaker wants to differentiate a particular perfor- 
mance. Candaini naca is rarely associated with other n^as^ and naca 
troupes who perform Candaini rarely perform other nacas^ Further, Can- 
daini git would rarely, if ever, be classified with the git sung by unmarried 
girls in their formation of ritual friendships. Thus, formal categories such 
as ‘*song,” “dance,” or “narrative” do not seem to be as meaningfiil to the 
indigenous folklore community as arc the social categories to which vari- 
ous genres belong. 


Analytic Levels of Community 

Beginning with the indigenous conception of an asscKiation between 
genre and community, I have identified three analytic levels of folklore 
communities in Chhattisgarh. The first level, which I have called the /o/it- 
lore group, is the level most frequently associated with a specific genre in 
conversations with inhabitants of the Chhattisgarh region. This is the 
group of people that participates in the genre directh\ through perfor- 
mance — they are the singers, players, or dancers, and, for some nonprofes- 
sional genres, also the audience. The folklore group may be identified by 
more than one social variable — such as caste, age, gender, and marital 
status. Membership in some groups, those dependent on caste and gender, 
is relatively stable, while membership dependent on marital status or age is 
shifting.’ The stability of some folklore groups may be even more fleet- 
ing — such as the folklore group (often composed of residents from several 
villages) created through the performance of a professional performer 
for the duration of a single night’s performance. These performers, like 
the kathani kuha storyteller of eastern Cvhhattisgarh or the Oriya b^ak, 
singer/dancer who performs on the western border of the region, have the 
power to manipulate an audience into a cohesive body, which afterward 
dissipates again into diverse groups based on gender, caste, and village. 

While folklore groups are often identified through indigenous oral 
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commentary and metafolklore, such commentary does not always reveal 
^^nontraditional” or newly emerging performance settings and partici- 
pants; close ethnographic observation is necessary to identify all folklore 
groups associated with a specific genre. Local commentary may consis- 
tently identify a particular genre with unmarried girls, for example, but, in 
actuality, men and married women may also be singing the same genre in 
nontraditional contexts (sec the discussion of dalkhai that follows). 

The second level of community identified by genre is the folklore com- 
munity. For analytic purposes, identification of this community is perhaps 
the most interesting of the three, although this level is rarely verbally dis- 
tinguished from that of “region” by members of the community itself I 
have adapted the term and its definition from Dell Hymes’s “speech com- 
munity” (1974:51). The folklore community is one that shares both the 
knowledge of a particular folklore repertoire and the rules by which mem- 
bers of the community communicate through those genres. All members 
of a given folklore community will know and agree upon who is tradi- 
tionally permitted to perform particular genres and under what circum- 
stances. I include the word “traditionally” here, because with the spread of 
mass-media communication and modem literacy, some of these rules arc 
changing and their regulation is not always clear. 

A third level of community identified by folklore genres is that of the 
folklore region, the largest social and geographic grouping and, as men- 
tioned above, one that is self-consciously expressed by inhabitants of 
Chhattisgarh. The folklore region is characterized by a shared repertoire of 
performaiKC genres, but not necessarily by identical rules of usage for 
those genres. A single region may be composed of numerous folklore com- 
munities, whose repertoire of genres is similar but whose usage of those 
genres may differ. In many ways, a folklore region is “imagined” in the 
same way that, according to Benedia Anderson (1983), the nation is an 
“imagined community,” because the members of the community ‘Vill 
never know most of their fellow-members, meet them, or even hear of 
them, yet in the minds of each lives the image of their communion” 

(1983:15). 

As mentioned earlier, a common regional repertoire of Chhattisgarh 
itself was not diflScult to determine, as many of its genres are believed to be 
of tribal (particularly Gond) origin. Pan-Indian traditions, such as Ramlila 
performances of the Ramayatm epic or bhajan devotional songs, were 
rarely, if ever, mentioned as part of this repertoire. Although members of 
the folklore region have a sense of a bounded region, determining its ac- 
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tual borders is difficult. One can conceptualize, however, what I call ‘‘iso- 
genres” (equivalent to the isogloss of linguistics) for each genre of the 
regional repertoire, which show the geographic spread of its performance. 
The repeated overlap of such isogenres begins to build up the rough out- 
lines of the folklore region (sec the map in Figure i). 

The process of delineating a folklore region is particularly interesting 
in the border areas between two regions, where some of the isogenres of 
each region overlap. Working in these areas helps to identify what it is that 
gives definition to particular social groups or regions (Barth 1969). I did 
much of my fieldwork on the border between what I have called the 
Chhattisgarh and Western Orissa folklore regions, on the political border 
between the modern provinces of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. A new, 
smaller cultural area, called Phuljhar, is defined by the overlap between the 
two folklore regions. Residents in this area say that Phuljhar is that area in 
which both Chhattisgarhi and Oriya, and a mixture of the two called 
Lariya, arc spoken— and, 1 would add, in which both Chhattisgarhi and 
Oriya folklore genres arc performed. 

While performers and audience members of various folklore commu- 
nities in Chhattisgarh have a strong sense of the folklore region, they rarely 
differentiate between “region’’ and “community” as I have defined them. 
They assume that the folklore repertoire of their local community is spread 



Figure i. Isogenres indicating the Chhattisgarhi and Western Orissa tblklore 
regions. 
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throughout the region and that its genres are regulated by similar rules of 
usage. Performers and audience members alike were usually surprised and 
sometimes disbelieving when I reported to them the degree of variation in 
rules of usage between various folklore communities I had visited in the 
course of my fieldwork.'* The extent of variation between Chhattisgarhi 
folklore communities became apparent to me only because 1 lived in and 
traveled between villages and towns in both the border area of Phuljhar 
and the central plains around the city of Raipur. 

An example of this variation can be found in the female festival and 
song tradition called bhajali. The song tradition is identified as a single 
genre by its festival context as well asT>y repeated formal and thematic fea- 
tures. However, the tradition is performed primarily by married women in 
the central plains of Chhattisgarh, and only by unmarried girls in the hill 
areas of Phuljhar, only eighty-five miles away. In the plains area, bhojali is 
identified as a goddess festival, associated with other goddess festivals in 
which possession of the participants by the goddess is a central feature; the 
festival songs revolve around the goddess and her worship. Ritual friend- 
ships, also called bhojali may be formed at the end of the festival through 
the exchange of the immersed wheat seedlings, but this is optional. In the 
Phuljhar communities, within which only unmarried girls sing the bhojali 
git and participate in the festival, ritual friendships are central to the fes- 
tival and participation is limited to those who are going to form such 
friendships with each other. The two friends plant their seedlings together 
in one basket, and their growth is associated with the strength and life of 
the friendship. The seedlings are still worshipped as the goddess, but this 
is secondary to the formation of the friendship, as is confirmed by the ab- 
sence of goddess possession. In this area, bhojali is associated with (nher 
traditions belonging to unmarried girls, such as verbal dueling and other 
games, rather than with other goddess festivals, and the songs reflect the 
unique interests of this young, female folklore group. 


Levels of Inclusivity in Folklore Communities 

While there is often ,a single folklore group with which a genre is most 
frequently identified, there is rarely an exclusive one-to-one correspon- 
dence between a genre and a specific community. The nature and in- 
clusivity of the community with which a particular genre is identified are 
dependent upon the identities of the speaker and listener and the wider 
context in which the statement is being made. 
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Early in my first year of fieldwork in Chhattisgarh, I was told by an 
upper-caste Oriya woman, “Of course, we sing songs at our [hamar\ wed- 
dings.” When I was invited to the wedding of her niece several months 
later, I took the six-hour bus trip back to her village in Phuljhar, attended 
the wedding, and waited to record wedding songs. After at least twelve 
hours of wedding rituals and celebrations, still not a single song had been 
sung, and I reminded my friend about her statement that they sing songs 
at their weddings. She laughed and said, “When I said we sing songs at 
our weddings, I didn’t mean that we sang them; I meant Oriya women.” 
Speaking to someone fn^m outside of the folklore region, she was first 
identifying with the Oriya women of her community in general, which she 
typified by the traditions of ddiimi-castc women (including their wedding 
songs), rather than by those of her own Kolta caste. This initially frustrat- 
ing fieldwork experience revealed to me several dimensions of how genres 
help to identify, delineate, and give identity to communities at various 
levels. 

Anthony 0 )hcn (1982) has identified a similar variation of inclusivity 
in place-related identity in British rural communities as “ascending and de- 
scending ‘levels.’”^ In the Chhattisgarhi dialect, “we” or “our” can refer to 
communities of region, village, caste, age. Or gender, and can be singular 
or plural; the word's inclusivity varies according to the context of the state- 
ment in which it occurs. The longer I lived in Chhattisgarh and the more 
familiar I became with the folklore system and its genres, the more specific 
informants became in identifying genres with smaller communities — the 
inclusivity of the communities they spoke about generally became more 
limited. 

Male informants tend to asscKiate themselves with more genres in 
which they do not directly participate as performers than do women. In 
general discussions, they often asscKiate such genres with the wider com- 
munities of which they arc a part, such as village or region, rather than 
with the more limited folklore group of perlbrmers only. Men often told 
me that “we sing the sua naCy^'* a genre performed exclusively bv women. 
The “we” was used to refer to a broad community based upon decisive 
factors other than the gender of the performers. Women rarely identify 
themselves in this inclusive sense with male genres, and they spoke “on 
behalf of” the Chhattisgarh region less frequently than did their male rela- 
tives. This phenomenon may be partially attributed to the fact that women 
have less physical mobility than men, and thus they identify with more 
limited communities. It may also be due, in part, to the lower position that 
women occupy in the social hierarchy; those higher in the hierarchy (in 
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caste, age, as well as gender hierarchies) more easily coopt the traditions of 
those below them in such discussions than vice versa. 

Roger Abrahams has suggested that the manner in which folklore 
genres divide larger communities into smaller groups can indicate signifi- 
cant social categories within the larger community; the social and aesthetic 
organizations often reinforce each other (1969 [1976] : 194). This is exem- 
plified in the Chhattisgarhi bhajali and javam goddess festivals and their 
associated verbal traditions, as they arc performed in the plains of Chhat- 
tisgarh (see Figure 2). In both festivals, wheat or barley seedlings arc 
planted, allowed to grow for ten days, and worshipped as the goddess; the 
presence of the goddess is affirmed through her possession of her devotees. 
The primary difference between the two festivals is that women sing the 
songs associated with the worship of the goddess in bhcjali and men sing 
javam songs. This is the basis of the first distinction of groups indicated by 
both traditions and suggests a primary social division in the folklore com- 
munity based upon gender. Gender distinction is characteristic of the 
Chhattisgarhi regional folklore system as a whole — while audiences may be 
mixed, there arc no traditions (at least in the Hindu community) in which 
men and women perform together. In genres such as the dance-drama 
(n^), female parts are played by males in female dress. 

Next, a caste distinction among both javam and bhcjalt participants is 
indicated, although it is less accentuated in the male javam tradition than 
in the female bhcjali tradition. Among female performers of bhcjali, there 
arc no high- or even middle-caste women; they say they arc afraid of be- 
coming possessed by the goddess if they participate in the festival at any 
level, even siniply as observers. Whether or not possession is present, there 
arc few female traditions in Chhattisgarh in which women f)f different 
caste levels perform together. In the javam tradition, men of all caste levels 
may participate in some way, as audience, singers, and/or devotees of the 
goddess. Caste distinction, as it is observed through the organization of 
the folklore system is typically less pronounced among men than women; 
they also perform together in other folklore genres, such as the w 4 ca 
dance-dramas and bhajan (devotional) singing groups. 

The scKial groups identified by the bhojali-javara traditions further 
suggest that the marital status of a male is not as significant as that of a 
female. Males arc rarely segregated by their marital status for participation 
in most genres; widowers are not excluded from participati( 3 n and un- 
married boys have few unique public-performance genres: they generally 
participate with the married men in such performances. The female bhcjali 
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Middle and Low Caste 
sing javdra gJt; 
perform seva (worship); 
become possessed 


BHOJALI 



Figure 2. ScKial divisions indicated by the javard and bht^i festival traditions. 
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tradition, on the other hand, difterentiates between categories of widow 
and non-widow as well as married and unmarried. In the Phuljhar area 
bordering Orissa, the unmarried category is given even more prominence 
in the bhojali tradition; only unmarried girls sing the bhojali songs. The fact 
that, in this part of Chhattisgarh, there are several publicly performed 
genres exclusively for unmarried girls (not true of the central plains area) 
suggests that this social category is given more recognition in Phuljhar, 
and possibly the rest of the western Orissa folklore region, than it is in the 
plains of Chhattisgarh. 


Shifting Boundaries of Genre and Community 

Increasing literacy, the spread and popularity of mass-media communica- 
tion, and changing social institutions arc affecting traditional associations 
between many folklore genres and their communities. Songs that used to 
be sung and heard primarily by women may now be heard blasting loudly 
over All India Radio’s folklore programming, in village tea stalls, or at bus- 
stand ticket counters. In many villages, professional dance-drama troupes 
and storytellers are having to compete with what are called ‘Video halls” 
(any kind of stnicturc to which admittance is charged to view a Hindi film 
shown with a video machine, usually with two to three showings a day). 
One result of an increasing literacy rate has been the development of a per- 
ception of what it means to “actjitcratc,” action which sometimes precludes 
participation irt certain performances and festivals. A school education has 
also resulted in a decreased interest in certain performance genres and a 
reemcrgence or realignment of other genres. 

The Oriya festival tradition of d^khm, celebrated in the Chhattisgarh 
border area of Phuljhar, is one such tradition in transition. It is a festival of 
reversal traditionally associated with unmarried adivdsi girls, often called a 
for unmarried girls.” The girls spend the day singing and dancing 
outside of their village, during which time they may accost any passersby, , 
mostly men, by surrounding them and trying to extort mc^ney from them. 
Today, the festival’s most frequently mentioned characteristic is the songs 
the girls sing, called (bad songs). Most of the songs are sexually 

suggestive, often centering on the Radha- Krishna theme (although in ac- 
tuality they seem to an observer outside of the folklore system to be no 
more suggestive than several other traditions sung by this same folklore 
group). 
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Recently, the celebration of the festival has been discontinued in the 
Phuljhar area except for in one village/ This demise has occurred primarily 
at the instigation of the village male leaders, who feel that “our educated 
girls shouldn’t be singing these kinds of songs.” Many of the would-be 
participants arc not themselves literate, but the village leaders arc, and they 
have taken it upon themselves to insure that the girls of their villages “act 
literate.” Thus increasing literacy seems to have had an indirect detrimental 
effect for the festival setting for the songs. However, the dMkhai song tra- 
dition is alive and well outside of the festival setting, and as the perfor- 
mance context has shifted, so too has the identity of the community with 
which the genre is associated. Men and women of all castes and ages have 
begun singing dtUkhaijjit. The only explicit performance restriction is that 
they be sung outside the village, usually between groups of friends of the 
same or opposite sex as they are walking between their village and a desti- 
nation such as the local bazaar or working in the fields (not in front of the 
foreign female fieldworkcr’s tape recorder). 

Sitting 111 a village courtyard, I once asked the women whom I was 
visiting if they could sing some ddlkbdiffit for me, since it was difficult to 
record them as they arc sung outside the village or in the festival context in 
the one village in which it is still performed. Several women began singing 
short segments of ddlkhdijjit u'hen a female member of the village head- 
man’s house came across the street to tell them that they should not be 
singing these songs in the village. After that, one of the women went into 
her house and brought out a small pamphlet of printed ddlkhatjfit and told 
me that these would be better for m>^ purposes, since they were already 
written out. She tried to sing from the pamphlet, but had difficulty fitting 
the words into the deUkhai tune she knew. 

It may be that dalkhdf jfit gained their reputation for vulgarity, as 
when the identity of their folklore group changed, w'hen they 
began to be sung outside the bounds of the festival, no longer restricted by 
ritual space and time, or by gender, caste, and age group. In any case, the 
genre is now identified more frequently with the Phuljhar folklore com- 
munity of eastern Chhattisgarh, rather than with the folklore group of un- 
married Oriya girls. It is called a “Phuljhar song,” or an “Oriya song,” 
more often than it is a “//o/f song for unmarried girls.” 

A vSccond example of shifting boundaries and identification of social 
groups with a particular folklore genre is that of the sud ndc. Sud ndc liter- 
ally means “parrot dance,” and is a harvest dance and song tradition. The 
tradition has undergone numerous changes in performance context during 
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the years in which I have done fieldwork in Chhattisgarh, beginning in 
198O) and is an example of the ascending and descending levels of identifi- 
cation with a single genre. Traditionally, adivasi women dance around an 
image of a parrot in the courtyards of rural landowners; the eldest female 
householder gives donations of grain to the dancers in exchange for the 
latter’s auspicious blessings to the household. As more and more adivasi- 
caste members moved into urban areas to work as daily laborers, stm 
dancers also began to dance in front of shops, and the shopkeepers gave 
them cash donations. At some level, as dancers/singers, as patrons, or as 
village-wide/urban-neighborhood audiences, the sud me has involved 
most segments of Chhattisgarhi society. As a public performance genre, 
the tradition serves to establish a communicative channel between high- 
caste patrons and lower-caste, adivasi dancers, between whom there is not 
generally such communication, particularly folklore communication. Be- 
cause of the many levels of involvement in the tradition, as well as its wide 
geographic spread throughout the region, the sua ndc is an important 
genre in helping to define the Chhattisgarh folklore region. 

The sua ndc is often identified by male informants with the region 
first, as Xhhattisgarhi,” and only later as a female or ddivdsi tradition. 
Upper-caste women, on the other hand, most often identified it as an 
^ ddivdsi^ dance. Meanwhile, ddivdsi women were even more specific as to 
the nature of the social group to which the dance belonged — according to 
the age^of the participants, their village or neighborhood, or the nature of 
their vow to the goddess the previous year for whose fulfillment the sud 
ndc is raising ihoney. As a public dance tradition, the emphasis of the 
sud ndc is on the visual images of the tradition — the parrot, the grain, 
the dance — which reinforce a public image of women as fertile, aus- 
picious, and life-giving, rather than on the verbal messages. 

The song tradition of the sud ndc is also sung outside of the dance, 
however, by a wider group of low-caste women than is permitted to par- 
ticipate in the public dance. They sing these songs to other women of dieir 
own social, economic, and caste group, between whom a communicative 
channel is already present. In this context, the focus shifts to the verbal 
message of the text, which often differs significandy from the auspicious 
iconographic one of the dance; it gives voice to the private suffering to 
which a woman is bom. 

Increased literacy, changing social conditions, and mass-media tech- 
nology (particularly radio) have all made an impact on the genre of sud ndc 
and on the communities with which it is identified. The few girls from 
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adinmt castes who arc “high-sch<x)l pass” do not feel it is appropriate to 
dance in public the way the sua nac troupes do. Further, because there was 
not a traditional economic relationship between dancers and shopkeepers 
in the urban areas, many other women, particularly the older ones, no 
longer want to dance in that context. I was lold by several Gond women in 
the town of Dhamtari that “People think we’ll dance, but why should we?” 
Neither they or the younger girls, however, have given up the songs and 
dance in their own neighborhoods. 

One purpose of the sua nac is tor the dancers to raise money for the 
Gond £faura festival, celebrating the wedding of Siva and Parvati. (The 
same Chhattisgarhi word^ jhupna, is used for both the dance movement of 
the sua nac and that induced in festival participants by goddess posses- 
sion.) In one Gond urban neighborhood, the women decided not to dance 
the sua nac in town, but they did dance in an innovative setting around the 
£faura festival images of Siva and Parvati, before they were to be taken to 
be immersed in the town tank. The men of this neighborhood watched the 
women- dahvv the sua n^ at the ^aura festival and a few even joined in 
singing some of the verses, a participation which the women did not ap- 
preciate. These days, such MvM-castc women most often talk about the 
sua nm as a Gond female tradition, rather than as a Chhattisgarhi one. 

Because of its popularity throughout Chhattisgarh and the various 
levels of identification with the sua nac, it is one of the genres frequently 
performed and recorded for the folklore programming of Akashvani (All 
India Radio). When I first moved to the town of Dhamtari and asked the 
Gond women who lived across the road from me when they began to sing 
and dance the sua nac in the fall, several men listening to our conversatiori 
told me that I should turn on my radio on Wednesday afternoons; they 
suggested that is where I would hear the best singing, and I could just tape 
it directly from there. So, while live performances, particularly in the 
urban areas, may be becoming more private or limited, recorded, broad- 
cast performances are available to all, regardless of caste or gender. The 
community associated with the genre is at the same time becoming more 
exclusive and more inclusive. 

Pervasiveness of the radio in both urban and rural settings in Chhat- 
tisgarh, as well as the growing influence of modern cinema (in movie the- 
aters as well as video halls) has affected another popular performance genre 
as well — that of Candainl, the regional oral epic of Chhattisgarh. I typify 
it as a “regional epic” because it is most frequently identified, by male and 
female members of the folklore community, with the folklore region of 
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Chhattisgarh, rather than with a single caste or age group; they often call 
the epic “our story” or a “Chhattisgarhi story.” This broad level of identifi- 
cation with the epic may be relatively recent. The hero and heroine are 
from the local cowhcrding Raut caste, and the epic itself seems to have 
originated within this caste. It is now performed, however, by several 
other castes, including the Satnamls, a sect whose members converted 
from the untouchable Chamar Icatherworking caste in the i8oos. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the ways in which the epic story line and characters have 
changed since the Satnamls have become the primary performers of the 
epic, since we have few texts available to us from earlier Raut perfor- 
mances. Vcrricr Elwin recorded and translated parts of the epic more than 
forty years ago (1946), several episodes of which I heard performed in 
1980; the contents of the episodes were strikingly similar. But several Raut 
audience members at one Satnami performance told me that only Satnami 
singers give the major C^hamar character as much voice in the epic as was 
given in the performance we were attending. 

The performance style of Candaini has changed markedly as its per- 
formance community has grown and shifted. Professional and semiprofes- 
sional traditional Raut singers used to sing the epic with the support of a 
second human voice, but without instrumental accompaniment; such 
singers arc now difficult to locate. When the Satnamls began to sing Can- 
daini £fit (song) professionally and nonprofcssionaily, they added instru- 
mental accompaniment — minimally, a tabla and harmonium — retaining 
the style of interactive singing wkh a companion. 

Most recently, Candaini has begun to be performed in the n^a style. 
According to Raut and Satnami n^a performers, this dance/drama perfor- 
mance style developed approximately twenty years ago and is heavily influ- 
enced by the song and dance of mcxlcrn Hindi cinema. The actors arc in 
costume, and they s[x:ak in dialogue, sing, and dance. Musicians sit on the 
sidelines, accompanying the actors’ songs or intermittently providing sung 
narration in the £ftt style. N^a audiences arc unrestricted by age, caste, or 
sex and arc drawn from entire villages or urban neighborhoods. The in- 
clusivity of the audience contributes to the sense that Candaini is a re- 
gional epic. The naca has become the performance style of choice in 
Chhattisgarh, almost exclusively for public, professional performances, as 
well as that most frequently broadcast over the radio. With a move toward 
broader, multicastc, urban and rural audiences, the language of perfor- 
mance (as well as musical style) has shifted from local variants of Chhat- 
tisgarhi toward a more standardized Chhattisgarhi approximating Hindi. 
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Conclusion 


While the relationship between genre and community is a strong in- 
digenous organizing principle of the Chhattisgarhi tbiklorc system, the 
relationship has not been a static one, as evidenced in the sua naCy dMkhaiy 
and CandainI traditions discussed above. Boundaries between commu- 
nities and genres continue to shift and adapt with the introduction of new 
contextual features, such as a growing literacy rate, burgeoning commu- 
nicative and mass-media technology', and changing economic and social re- 
lationships between patrons, performers, and audiences. A wider exposure 
to pan-Indian and regional traditions outside of Chhattisgarh has resulted 
in an increased identification of specific genres with the folklore region 
rather than with smaller folklore groups within the region. At the same 
time, traditions such as the sua nac arc being claimed by me folklore re- 
gion, however, on another level, the iblklore groups associated with them 
are becoming more self-restricted. I'he Gond women dancing the sun «/ir 
in urban ricighborh(x>ds are aware at some level that the genre gives iden- 
tity to their community and reflects and gives voice to their interests as 
women. As traditional settings tor the dance are eroding in the towns and 
cities, they have discovered innovative contexts in w hich to maintain the 
tradition in order also to maintain their community. 

rhe aw areness of the power of genres to identify and maintain com- 
munity is found on numerous Icv'els throughout Chhattisgarh. In a discus- 
sion with a rather young village headman (age forty-five), who had come 
to his position through the recent acquisition of land rather than through 
heredity, he talked specifically about the role he thought folklore could 
play in establishing a sense of village identity and in improving village mo- 
rale. He told me that he had introduced rhe ^aum festival to his village 
only seven to eight years earlier. Many t)f the daughters-in-law marrying 
int(^ his village come from villages in which jjaura is a vibrant tradition, 
but tor some reason it had not been celebrated in this village. So, the head- 
man asked the women if they would be willing to introducc\/7/i«m to their 
village of marriage. He thought this festiv al specifically would increase vil- 
lage cohesion because ot'the numerous folklore groups it could involve and 
the large public procession to the v illage tank which ends the festival. After 
several years o\\qaura celebration in the village, the headman was satisfied 
w'ith the results it had brought and was thinking of other new villagewide 
traditions w'hich he could sponsor and ‘‘cause tc^ be introduced” to the 
village. 
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Modern education and an effort by Chhattisgarhi literati to place 
Chhattisgarhi folklore within the broader schema of pan-Indian folklore 
have introduced another categorizing principle to the Chhattisgarhi folk- 
lore system, alongside that of genre and community. This is one based on 
formal distinctions, and its categories arc kahmilkatha, and natakinaca 
(song, story, and drama). All India Radio's folklore programming also re- 
lics on these distinctions. Although the terms £iit and kahant are currently 
used by members of Chhattisgarh's folklore communities, they arc not dis- 
tinguishing categories of genres. It remains to be seen whether or not this 
system of formal genres will be adapted more folly, alongside of or replac- 
ing that of genre and community, by Chhattisgarhi performers and audi- 
ences in their oral commentary and metafolklorc. 

Recognizing indigenous genres and categories, their stability and 
flexibility, a scholar from outside a particular folklore system can begin 
to explore the interior of folklore texts in ways that are consistent with 
indigenous perceptions and understandings. In the folklore region of 
Chhattisgarh, one indigenous organizing feature of the folklore system is 
the identification of genres with communities. It is possible, however, that 
some of the changes restructuring these traditional associations may begin 
to affect the ways in which members of the folklore communities and 
the folklore region of Chhattisgarh perceive and structure their folklore 
system; and this restructuring may well affect the meanings of various 
Chhattisgarhi folklore traditions for those who perform them. 

Notes 

1. In my study of Chhattisgarhi folklore, I have worked primarily with pub- 
licly performed genres (these are also the genres that folklore community members 
tend to talk about most), rather than what 1 call “private genres,” such as jokes, 
proverbs, and certain styles of folklore performance. 

2. This phenomenon is not necessarily typical of epic tradicions throughout 
India. Karine Schomer (personal communication, 1982) reports that singers of the 
Alha epic in north India do not consider the dramatic {nautanki) versions of 
the epic story to be “Alha”; although the Alha story is borrowed, the performance 
is stiU naw^ankt. 

3. Dundes finds that many studies of identity and ethnicity fail to distinguish 
between such permanent and temporary identities (1983). 

4. Fredrik Barth (1969) finds that this lack of awareness of cultural variation 
between similar communities is typical of most ethnic groups, including tht Pathans 
with whom he worked. 

5. Ellen Badone (1987) has applied Cohen’s concept of ascending and de- 
scending levels to her data on geographic social groupings in Brittany. She argues 
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that “identity needs to be conceptualized in terms of a series of nested local, re- 
gional and national levels” (1987:186). 

6 . Holt is a festival of reversal celebrated in the spring by the larger Hindu 
community. The festival marks the end of the old year and the beginning of a new 
one. There is a general mood of license and reversals on that dav, a relaxation of 
cultural norms, which is illustrated most vividly by the custom of “playing holi,'^ 
spraying colored water at each other. Traditional hierarchical standards arc broken: 
women may spray men, low-caste persons spray members of higher castes, and 
children may spray adults. 

7. This village now takes a certain pride in its identity as the last village in the 
area in which the festival is still celebrated. It remains to be seen, however, how 
long a sufficient number of participants for the festival can be recruited, since the 
girls themselves are now aware that elsewhere “proper” girls arc no longer par- 
ticipating. The number of participants has dwindled considerably over the last few 
years. 
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7. Why Does Ram Swamp Sing? 
Song and Speech in the North Indian 
Epic Phola 


This chapter arises out of a question that has been puzzling me for several 
years. The north Indian epic Dhola performed for me by a well-known 
artist, Ram Swamp, while said to be sung, is in fact filled with prose. 
Much of itjs but much of it is also narrated in prose. The puzzle is: 
Why the shifts? What is the value to singing? And what is the value to 
prose narrative? 

In an earlier work (Wadley, 1989), I have demonstrated how music, as 
intertwined w^ith speech (song or prose) stmcturcs the epic. Scenes, and 
episodes within scenes, are demarcated by verbal strategies that involve the 
use or nonuse of music — melody, instalments, and voice timbre. Clearly 
this musical stmeturing is one aspect of the shifting from prose to song. 
But the puzzle remained. Why shift to prose? Or better yet, why sing? 

Ram Swamp gave part of the answer one day when I asked him how 
the epic should be properly performed. He is most vehement in his criti- 
cism of singers who cannot tell the story. He claims that beginning singers 
learn the various songs and then think that they can sing I^hola. But, he 
says, ‘‘‘From where will they get the story?” The metaphor that he used in 
describing proper singing is that of a road — you must choose the right 
road to get to the end of the journey. He expanded this basic metaphor by 
stressing that the sequencing is critical: you must not move from town A 
to C to B. Another time he commented, “Some singers are like this— they 
first reach Aligarh, then come back to Delhi, and again go back to Aligarh. 
They don’t know where to sing each part of the story.” Moreover, he adds, 
“It is im[)ossible tor someone to reach Delhi directly and not go through 
the middle towns.” Hence the story must be told clearly and in proper 
order. It is not merely a collection of songs. Prose narrative obviously has 
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something to do with this telling, although other Indian epics, such as 
Alha (Schomer, 1989), do tell their stories with few prose sections. 

The hint here is that prose language is better, or at least better for 
giving some kinds of messages. The answer to my puzzle, then, must lie in 
the different kinds of speech acts that prose narration and song represent. 

Phola is performed in western Uttar Pradesh as a scries of songs 
and chants tied together by a narrative thread. The region where this ver- 
sion is sung appears to encompass the districts south of Delhi, as far west 
as Agra and Bharatpur in Rajasthan and as far cast as Fatcgarh and Bidaun. 
Agra and Mainpuri Districts mark its southern borders. In this region, 
Dhola is a named genre comparable to other song genres, connoting both 
a melody and a topic. The melody is also called dhola and the topic is any 
of the episodes of the larger epic. I am defining this regional version based 
on similarity in both story and performance style. Other regional variants 
of the Dhola tradition differ in both story and performance. 

This variant is framed by an invocation to the gods and cannot be- 
gin without the singer’s seeking the blessings of the goddess. But unlike 
some other Indian oral epics that arc clearly mythological and tied to ritual 
(e.g., Guga, PabujI, Devanarayao, Kanyaka), Dhola is performed primarily 
for the human audience, not the divine one. This diftbrence in audience 
is critical because it allows the performer more freedom to innovate. He is 
not bound to a fixed text, as in Pabuji, nor is there an audience of gods 
watching for errors in performance. 

Dhola is a public performance genre (Blackburn and Ramanujan 
1986) and is sung for entertainment. It is performed at district fairs, fes- 
tivals, weddings, and other events demanding celebration and entertain- 
ment. It takes place on verandas, in rest houses, or in tents. The performers 
are all men, usually of middle castes, although I know of Untouchable and 
Muslim performers. The audiences arc mostly men, with wealthy land- 
owners as patrons. Dhola can be sung solo, with a partner, or with a 
troupe as a dance drama or folk opera. As a solo performance, it requires 
musical accompaniment, usually a eikdrd (bowed two-string instrument), 
dholak (two-headed drum), and cimtd (metal tongs). Often the solo singer 
plays the eikdrd. When performed by a troupe, a harmonium replaces the 
dkdrd and additional instruments may be added. 

The epic is performed in episodes, never as a whole, with each night’s 
performance usually being one episode. One famous singer from Main- 
puri Distria said that there were 52 parts {lardt) to Dhola, but could name 
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only 20. ‘ If a long night is desired, two episodes are linked together. Each 
episode is further divided into parts containing several scenes. Scenes arc 
marked performatively by heightened musical tension near the conclusion 
and by the singer then taking a short break. 

This regional variant is a three-generational epic, primarily the story 
of Raja Nal, the son of King Pratham of Navargarh and his wife Manjha. 
Bom in a forest, with the gods and goddesses in attendance, Raja Nal has a 
number of grand adventures. He has successive marriages, to Motini (the 
daughter of a demon) and Damiyanti (potential wife of Indra, tying Phola 
to the Mahabharata). Raja Nal fights one war with Phul Singh Panjabi 
and another with the King of Bengal. He eventually has a son Phola, for 
whom the epic is named. 

The history of this variant is obscure. But it is believed to be linked 
to the poems known as DholA-tnaru, written by medieval Jain poets. These 
poems tell of the marriage, separation, and ultimate reunion of Phola, 
son of Rap Nal of Navargarh, and Mam, daughter of the Raja of Pingal/ 
Pugal. This version appears in both English- and Hindi-language comic 
books and on the stage in urban centers such as Delhi and Jaipur. 

Another variant, found in Punjab,, modern Rajasthan, and Chhat- 
tisgarh, tells of the separation and reunion of phola and Mam, and con- 
tains introductor)' material about Raja Nal. Some versions use parts of the 
Nal- Damiyanti story derived from the MahabhAmta as background to 
the births of Phola and Mam. The history of the association of Nal- Phola 
and Nal- Damiyanti remains clouded, but some speculation is possible. 
Kusalalabh, a Jain poet who authored a version of DholA-mAru in the six- 
teenth century in Rajasthan, notes in his prologue that Phola’s father’s 
name is Nal and alludes to the Nal-Damiyanti story from the MahAbhAmta 
(Williams 1976 : 68). Temple also remarks on this coincidence in Legends of 
the Punjab (1963). Further, in modern Rajasthan, DholA-mAru and Nal- 
Damiyanti both form parts of the repertoires of folk opera troupes (kljyAl). 
At some point, the apparent chance similarity in names became firmer. 
This is not surprising, for as Temple himself aptly stated in 1885: ‘The ten- 
dency of bards is to make their stories mil in cycles. They love to connect 
all their heroes in some way or other” (196.1 : ix). In western Uttar Pradesh, 
this chance similarity was expanded even further and the three-generational 
epic of Raja Pratham, his son Raja Nal, and his grandson Phola devel- 
oped. This N'ariant exists primarily in the oral traditions of the area, al- 
though some locally printed versions do exist, including several titled Nal 
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Purdf^ indicating that the western Uttar Pradesh variant is in fact much 
more the story of Nal than of Dhola. Recently, tape cassettes of Dhola 
have also been produced in Mainpuri District. 

This discussion is based on the solo song performances of Ram Swarup 
in Mainpuri District, Uttar Pradesh. Ram Swarup left home in his early 
teens to learn Dhola and sang with various gurus for seven years, switch- 
ing gurus as he found yet other styles being sung elsewhere. He took part 
in Dhola competitions in the 1950s and 1960s, attending some famous ones 
in Agra and Aligarh Districts. For about ten years, he headed a troupe of 
performers and set up his tent at district fairs, weddings, and other celebra- 
tions. He traveled as far as Delhi and Kanpur to perform. Finally, the de- 
mands of his family and land led him back to his village, where he works 
today as a farmer but sings Dhola frequently during the marriage season 
and travels throughout the district. 

Ram Swarup usually performs at night on the veranda of his spon- 
sor’s house. Light is provided by a bulb hot-wired to a lamp pole or by 
kerosene lanterns. He is joined by Rajju, a tailor by caste, who plays the 
dholak, and Tilan, a Brahman by caste, who plays the cimta. Ram Swarup 
himself plays a cikdm as he sings. 

I have transcribed here a portion of one episode of Ram Swarup’s 
performance of “Motini’s Wedding,” one of the named chapters of Dhola. 
I have attempted to transcribe a performance score. All verse sections arc 
sung or chanted; prose sections approximate ordinary speech. Each of the 
segments was later identified by the singer, and these identifications of 
prose type, chant, or song are indicated in the .nargin: varta, prose expla- 
nation; dohAy chanted couplet; i^olAy sung in dominant dhola melody; 
dhola dhavy a stream of dhola; dhola ka doha, a couplet song to the dhola 
melody. 

In addition to designating the verbal aspects of this performance, I 
have indicated musical accompaniment, which plays a crucial role in struc- 
turing this performance. The cikara is denoted in this score by a for 
accent and “()” when accompanying a coniplctc line, cither sung or spoken, 
and by “n” when played as a solo interlude between lines of the text. The 
number (n) indicates the approximate number of beats, usually four, eight, 
or sixteen, of the musiqtl interlude. The dholak (drum) is designated by a 

for accents. When drumming accompanies sung or spoken lines, it is 
included in the “()” that marks the dkara, for example, “(*).” The cimfa is 
shown by “#” for accents and, like the drum, in “()” when used through- 
out a line with the cikara for example, ” Instrumental line accompani- 
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ments arc indicated at the beginning of a line; accents arc included between 
the lines of a text where they were played. Thus all three instruments to- 
gether accompanying a line are denoted as “(*#)” before the text is given. 
An interlude marked “(8*#)” indicates an 8-bcat line played on the eikam 
with dholak and cimta accompaniment. 

The episode from which excerpts arc given begins when Raj Nal, the 
hero, goes to seek the sixteenth shell (got) used in a gambling game. His 
foster grandfather has been jailed for not bringing the full complement of 
sixteen shells to Raja Pratham who is actually NaPs true father. The six- 
teenth shell is with Motini, daughter of a demon, who will become NaPs 
first wife. The episode concludes with NaPs opening the hidden gate of the 
fort of the demon, where he will later meet and marry Motini. 

1. Aoha Sitting there was Behmata 

Appearing to be 100 years old. 

There at the ocean shore. 

He found the old woman. (^#) 

2. varta When he met Behmata, she was twisting the ropes of mar- 

riage \juny and tossing them into the ocean. Some cross, 
some sink in the middle, some sink near the far shore, some 
sink immediately. 

( 4 *#) 

3. doha When he saw the conditic^n of the mother. 

Raja Nal asked. 

Oh mother, listen to me. 

Oh what do you need? (*#) 

4. vdrtd He said to the old woman, 

5. t^ola Oh my mother, was there a quarrel between mother-in-law 

and daughter-in-law or brother? 

("#) 


( 8 *#) 


(*#) Oh my mother, was there a quarrel between mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law? 
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(*#) Oh has your old man beaten you? 

(*#) Oh why are you wasting your whole life sitting here 
by the ocean? 

( 6 ^#) 

6. mrtd (*#) What docs Bchmata say? 

( 8 *#) 

7 . d^o/d (*#) Oh son, there is neither fight between mother-in-law 

and daughter-in-law, 

(*#) Nor has my husband beaten me. 

( 8 *#) 

(^#) Oh Karta^ has sent me out of the country, 

(*#) Oh son, I am making yi#n on the ocean shore, 

(^#) Oh calf, I am giving thcy«n. 

( 8 ^#) 

(^#) Oh son, some for the whole life, some for one half. 
(*#) After twisting and twisting, I toss in the ocean. 

(*#) My son, the old woman is speaking these words while 
working, 

(*#) Sitting here, I am making the juri, my son. 

( 4 *#) 

8. vdrtd (*#) Nal said, “What is/wn?” 

(^#) She said, “Son, for whom I twist only he gets 
married, and for whom I do not make he can put on 
any disguise, he can put on white powder, but there is no 
chance. [LAUGHTER] 

( 8 "#) 

9. f^o/d (*#) Now Nal said to the old lady, 

( ^#) Put a juh for me in the ocean. 
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(*#) Put a juri for me in the ocean, 

(*#) In this way, mother, make a marriage for me. 

( 8 *#) 

10. varta (*#) So what docs Bchmata say? 

( 2 ^#) 


11. dhola ka doha 

(*#) Oh my son, in which village do you live? 

(^#) Who is your father, who is your mother? 

12. mrta (*#) What docs Raja Nal say? 

13. dhold (*#) Oh mother, my village is Dakshinpur 

(*#) My name is Raja Nal. 

(*^#) I belong to the trader \banyd] caste. 

(*#) In my house salt, pepper, and coriander are sold. 

( 8 "#) 

14. vdrtd (*#) Then the old woman said, “Son, I don’t have mar- 

riages for traders.” 


[LAUGHTER] 

( 8 *#) 

15. dhold (*^#) And Nal became like a flame of fire, 

(*#) If you will not make a juri for me. Mother, 

(*#) I shall sever your head from your body, 

(^#) Old woman, I shall leave you without life here at the 
ocean edge 

(*^#) Oh I shall tbree you to make my marriage. 


16. mrtd He said, “You cannot save yourself without doing my 
marriage.” 
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OH BROTHER YOU ARE SAYING SUCH WILD THINGS! 

“Yes, you cannot be saved.” OH SON 

So the old woman said, “Oh my son, you are not a trader.” 

He said, “Mother, I am really telling you the truth. [LAUGHTER] 
Lakshmi Seth is my mother’s father, Gopichand and Manekchand are 
both my (UNCLE) uncles. They arc waiting in their anchored ship. 
I am truly a trader. There arc hundreds of shops in my house.”* 

17. doha Now Nal does not obey her.* 

Oh he said to the old woman, 

“Oh my mother, 

Immediately do my marriage in the ocean.” OH 

(Raja Nal then convinces Bchmata to make a juri for him, learns of his 
marriage to Motini, and is transported by Behmata on a magical raft to 
Motini’s father’s castle, which has no visible entrance.) 

22. vdrtd Then Nal saw neither gate, Behmata, nor the raft. He said, 

“Now I am in trouble. Now there is no way to escape. Tell 
me, if the demon comes, then the field will be clean [he 
will kill me] and my marriage will surely not Qccur.” This 
is the situation. 

23. dohd Nal’s body begins to shake. 

Oh in the fort of the demon, 

Nal remembered his past life. (*#) 

24. vdrtd So what docs Raja Nal do.>( 

25. dhold Oh he remembers all about Durga, (*#) 

( 8 *#) 

(*#) “Bhagvati, I am appealing to you, 

(*#) You cut the cord in my mother’s stomach, 

(*#) You fed me the milk of the lioness.” 


(12*#) 
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(*#) Oh Nal shouted to the Protector of the P(x>r, 

(^#) And Durga woke from her slumber, 

( 8 ^#) 

And she called her langur, 

(*#) Brought the lion from Kajriban, 

(^#) Saddled the lion with green cloth, 

( 8 ^#) 

(^#) And put a green cap on the langur, 

(*#) The mother herself wore green bangles. 

( 8 *#) 

26. varta (*#) What is Durga doing? 

27. dhola (*#) Bhagavati came to Danigarh. 

(*#) She found Raja Nal standing there. 

( 4 "#) 

(^#) And she t(X)k Nal in her lap, 

(*#) “Why are you sobbing, my beloved son? 

(*#) “Oh tell me son, what is troubling your heart?” 

28. varta (*#) What docs Raja Nal say? 

( 4 *(#) 

29. i^ola (*#) “Oh in distress comes misfortune, in adversity comes 

calamity. 

(*#) “In distress, the bullocks don’t lend a shoulder. 


( 8 *#) 
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(*#) “In distress conics misfortune, in adversity comes 
calamity. 

(*#) “In distress, the bullocks don’t lend a shoulder. 

(*#) “Then brothers and relatives don’t speak to you, 
(*#) “And descendants turn their backs.” 

( 8 ^#) 

30. varta (*#) What docs Behmata say? 

31. dhola dhar 

(*#) When destruction comes to man, 

(*#) “First, lightning falls on the brain, 

(*#) “One’s own mother is like a lion, 

(*#) “And father seems like Yamraj. 

( 8 "#) 

(*#) “When destruaion comes to man, 

(##) “pirst, lightning falls on the brain. 

(*#) “One’s own mother is like a lion, 

(*#) “And father seems like Yamraj. 

( 8 ^#) 

(*#) ‘instantly the wind changes direction, 

(*#) “Instantly the leaves fall from the tree. 

(*#) “Sometimes there is yolk in the egg, 

(*#) “Sometimes the birds fly from it.” 

( 8 ^#) 

(^#) “Sometimes the boat moves on a cart, 

(^#) “Sometimes the boat goes across, 

(*#) “Sometimes the boat moves on a cart.”^ 


(Durga helps Nal to find the entrance to the palace. He enters and even- 
tually marries Motini, who has the missing shell.) 
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Dhola performances are structured by the interaction of song and 
prose. Each scene or introduction of a new theme or character is marked 
by a chanted couplet, a doha (see section 1). These couplets, whether oc- 
curring in the midst of a section of song or in a section of prose or at a 
transition point between song and prose (see sections 3 and 23), arc never 
accompanied by instruments, though there is a melodic line. In a lengthy 
performance where the story is ultimately important, these scenic markers 
play a major role in ftxusing the attention of the audience on critical 
events. 

Prose sections (vdrtd) provide the “story line’' of the epic; they allow 
narrative development and explanation. Dhola here marks the main song 
style used in this epic. Dhola is accompanied by the three instruments, be- 
coming more rapidly paced as the singer shifts from individual verses (sec 
sections 5, 7) to a long series of connected verses (section 31) This structur- 
ing is certainly part of the answer to my question, for it provides the 
framework fpr the epic performance. Yet it is only part of the answer. 

Cx)ntrast roi a minute the components of this epic: there is everyday 
prose — not formalized ajid not constrained by vocabulary, intonation, or 
rhythm. Ram Swamp’s prose style is informal and everyday: it is in that 
sense conversational, as indeed his characters often converse with each 
other in long prose sections. These explanator)^ prose sections arc, I think, 
very nonformalized. Ram Swarup explicitly called them “explanation” 
{samjhdnd). In contrast arc the chanted doha couplets, defined by metrical 
patterns, choice of intonation, and rhythm of delivery. These chanted sec- 
tions arc highly formalized or “frozen” or certainly more frozen — and 
more formal — than is prose conversation. 

My search for insight led me to the literature on ritual language, and 
through it to speech act theory. Dhola is not a ritual, yet the questions 
being asked of ritual language arc most appropriate for seeking clues as to 
Ram Swamp’s use of song and prose. The song portions of Dhola arc 
largely formulaic and fixed, as is much ritual language. 

Recent work by Bloch (i974)> as expanded by Schieffelin (1985) and 
Brenneis (1987), develops an argument for the nontextual meaning of per- 
formed texts. Bloch argues that ritual language (and here I include song 
language, for it, like some formalized ritual language, is often “fixed” as a 
text) has lost its “propositional force” (following Austin) because its texts 
arc predictable and redundant. One asp>cct of his argument is that ritual 
language, where choice is denied the speaker once an item is chosen — the 
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Lord’s Prayer must be recited with each word correctly placed — has lost its 
propositional force, where propositional force is defined as “the ability of 
language to comer reality by adapting communication to past perception 
and connecting this with future perception” (Bloch 1974:67). A second 
aspect of meaning, however, is illocutionary force or performative force 
(see Austin 1962), the ability “not to report facts but to influence people.” 
Bloch argues that speech that is highly formalized, such as some songs or 
prayers, communicates without (or with minimal) explanation. Yet these 
texts are still compelling through their “illcKutionary” force. Ritual lan- 
guage is effective not because it conveys information or comments on a 
state of affairs or allows discussion of a point, but because it situates actors 
vis-^l-vis other actors in a given context. 

A comparable theory is that of Wheclock (1980, 1982), who proposes, 
following Searle, tw'o kinds of speech acts: informing speech (a speaker 
conveys information to a hearer) and situating speech (speakers create 
situations by their utterances). For example, the narrative prose sections 
of epic arc more “informing speech,” while the song sections arc more 
“situating speech,” especially when we consider the tunc as well as text. 
Ram Swarup’s use of narrative tells the story, while his use of song creates 
a mood, through melody, rhythm, and text. The insights of these two au- 
thors crosscut one another and help us understand the role of prose and 
song in epic performance. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference between Bloch and 
Wheclock. Bloch ftxuscs on speech that is formal or fixed. Further, he is 
concerned with the political implications of this formality, with political 
oration with which the listener cannot argue. As he puts it, the fundamen- 
tal question is “why would it be that traditional authority and religion 
tend to use a type of communication which excludes explanation and hides 
this exclusion?” (Bloch 1974 :67) and hence also negates argument. More- 
over, his claim that formal language has performance force and nonformal 
language has propositional force is in error. The guide on a Japanese bus 
tour speaks a formal language whose prime purpose is explanatory or 
propositional. 

Nevertheless, Bloch makes an important point that is confirmed by 
the epic portion presented here. As language becomes more formal or 
fixed, the verbal interactions between speaker and hearer diminish. As we 
have seen, in the narrative sections of Phola, the audience becomes part of 
the epic performance. But in the song portions, they are listeners. Like- 
wise, woe unto those who interrupt the Japanese tour guide! Still, the 
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audience continues to participate in the event during song portions, re- 
sponding to the mood of the Dhola singer. Small donations to the singer 
occur only during songs. Ajid the audience provides other nonverbal cues 
to the singer during this portion of the epic. 

Wheclock’s argument is not based on formal versus nonformal lan- 
guage, but rather on the intention of the speaker. As he says, ‘‘one must 
make a broad distinction between all those speech acts whose fundamental 
intention is the communication of information between a speaker and 
hearer, and those speech acts whose intention is to create and allow the 
participation in a known and repeatable situation"'" (1982 ; 59). By not basing 
his definition on the formal characteristics of the speech event, he allows 
for the tour guide to give information in a fixed speech. 

If we merge these tw'o models, creating an axis of nonformal to for- 
mal language and another of informing to situating speech, we can begin 
to understand epic performance. (See Figure i.) 

First, there is everyday prose — not formalized and not constrained by 
vocabulary, intonation, or rhythm. 1 ‘hcsc explanatory prose sections arc, I 
think, very nonformalized and also provide the main story line. And there 
are chanted doha couplets, defined by metrical patterns, choice of intona- 
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don, and rhythm of delivery. These chanted sections arc highly formalized. 
Yet they are also intbnning speech. The fact that the doha message is often 
repeated in prose, however, suggests that the main message of the dohd is 
to notify of change, possibly making it situating speech, rather than to 
clarify information. Hence dohd chants situate not through words, but 
through texture and tune. Meanwhile, their informing function is re- 
peated. In the example above, this process cKcurs when Nal first speaks to 
Behmata in dohdy then in vdrtd. 

The songs of Phola arc also like ritual song — there is a denial, once a 
song is chosen, of choice of intonation and rhythm. Moreover, song is 
even more remote from normal speech than is chant. Song docs allow cre- 
ativity, as in song contests such as those once held for Phola, or by putting 
more or less “expression” into song. Nevertheless, “the propositional force 
of all song is less than that of spoken words in an ordinary context” (Bloch 
1974 : 70). Bloch further points out that many songs “predict the linguistic 
journey that the singer undertakes” (1974 ^ 7o) and that to engage in a song 
requires one moment of will — once you take part, your route is chosen 
and fixed. Moreover, some songs allow no argument or reasoning.^ So a 
second part of the answer to my question lies in the difference between 
speech acts that arc informing and situating. In Phola, prose is more in- 
forming and song is more situating. 

But we still do not have a complete answer to the question. Why sing? 
To further answer it, we need to l(X)k more closely at song, as both a lin- 
guistic or semantic event and as a musical event. 

Ix:t us begin with music. First, we must recognize that our analyses of 
Indian folklore arc overwhelmingly textual, yet much folklore is musical 
and all Indian epic is musical. 

Song texts, following the argument given above, arc primarily situat- 
ing. Music is also situating. 

Music in any community is basically non-discursivc; it docs not predicate or 
make arguments. While music may be seen as communicating ver)^ significant 
messages, the ways in which meaningful work is accomplished arc quite dif- 
ferent from those involved in language- based notions of reference and usually 
depend heavily on the music’s formal characteristics. (Brenneis 1987:238) 

The meaning of a folksong performance cannot be understood by 
merely examining text, although the norm in studying South Asian folk 
traditions has been to consider only the text — and then not as literature. 
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but as a cultural statement, ignoring the fact that the cultural statement 
embodies tune, linguistic smicture, and performance. 

The north Indian folksong genres with which I am familiar almost 
always have distinctive textural* and melodic patterns. Hence the choice 
of a particular melody may be the choice of a song genre. Grierson wrote 
in 1886, “In the country districts I have never heard of a new tunc being 
invented. There seems to be a certain stock of melodics ready made, to 
which the words of every new song must be fitted” (1886:209). Song 
genres arc melody-specific.^ Moreover, the melody often has a textual pat- 
tern defined by rhyme and linguistic meter. And in addition to being mel- 
ody-specific, many north Indian folksong genres arc textural-specific: a 
specific linguistic stmeture is associated with a given genre. Finally, many 
song genres arc sung by specified individuals only in certain cultural con- 
texts, such as the marriage or birth songs of women or the Aiha or barah- 
nml of men. Thus the choice of a song genre dictates, in addition to a 
specific text ot content, (1) melody and rhythmic patterns, (2) a known 
textual pattern, and (3) a given theme and its associated connotations de- 
rived from its normal context. ITie result is a compact symbol form, a song 
genre. This multidimensional symbol situates audience and performer 
through text as meaning, conveying inforniation. It also situates audience 
and performer through melody, rhythm, and linguistic structure, using 
nondiscursive elements of performance generally. 

Let us look more closely at the musical message in Dhola. One aspect 
of Dhola not illustrated in the earlier example is the switching of song 
genres. Ixt us look at another portion of the epic. 

In this episode. Raja Pratham has been reunited with his wife. Queen 
Manjha, after an absence of 12 years. Because Manjha has been gone for 12 
years. Raja Pratham retUvSes to allow her in the palace until she bathes in 
the Ganges. Motini and Nal are very worried about this venture, as there 
have been bad omens about the trip. Manjha calls a maid and sends her to 
Nal to explain that she will be departing soon. This section begins when 
the maid reaches Nafs palace. 

varta The the maid told him the story: she said to come quickly. 

chhi^ Sher Singh, resident of this village^ gave one rupee. 

odha And [he] rose immediately from his room. 

Think of a lion, moving in the forest. 
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As he went his boots thumped loudly, 

And his shield clanked on his shoulder. 

varta What did he see? 

dhola Oh, Nal glanced ahead: 

A widow carrying an empty pot. 

varta Nal thought, “Oh my mother has called, and these unlucky 
omens make me very fearful.’’ 

dhola How can one remain in peace when traveling on a road? 

A crow cawing in a dry tree, 

A crane alone, the pair separated. 

Or a twitching on the left side of the body, 

A deer alone, a pair of jackals. 

Or meeting a shepherd riding on a buft'alo.** 

vdrtd What did Raja Nal say? 

chetvdni When destniction comes to man. 

First lightning falls on the brain. 

One's own mother is like a lion. 

And father seems like Yamraj, 

When destruction comes to man. 

First lightning falls on the brain. 

One’s own mother is as ferocious as a lion. 

And father seems like Yamraj, 

Instantly the wind changes direction. 

Instantly the leaves fall from the tree. 

Sometimes there is yolk in the egg. 

Sometimes birds fly from it. 

nihalde Oh he went, then Raja Nal came in the palace. 

The wcx)len wrap was spread, he sat on a stexj. 

The women speak to Raja Nal, 

Then Motini notices her husband. 

And she embraces Raja Nal. 
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In this short section, six different song/spccch styles arc identified by 
the singer: varta, speech or explanation, chhap, the acknowledgment of a 
patron; alha^ the warlike genre associated with the epic Alha; Phola; chet- 
mniy a warning; and nihalde, a style named after a romantic epic of Ra- 
jasthan. The chetmni used here is marked in linguistic texture and rhythm 
and stands in clear contrast to the surrounding verses. 

Based on local song genres, each of these song styles is a symbol that 
can convey a particular mood to the audience. The audience knows Mha 
by tunc and rhythm and associates alha with matters heroic and military. 
The epic singer uses alha as a musical symbol to remind his audience of the 
heroic king marching off to war. Here Nal is not going to war, but the 
singer is able to convey by more than words alone the heroic nature of 
Nal as he goes to meet his mother. Likewise, the mood shifts suddenly as 
Nal is brought into the women's court where a genre, nihabe, based on a 
romantic epic sung in nearby Rajasthan, is used to seat Nal and for the 
greeting by, hK .wife. What should be clear by now is that we are talking 
here of information conveyed not merely by texts but also by texture and 
tunc. This leads us away from the texmally based analysis of most Western 
writers. 

Thus in Indian epic singing, the moods and characters of events and 
personae arc conveyed by changing voices and simations through shifts in 
song genres. The shifting of genres is a critical component in developing 
the characters of the epic personae in any given epic performance. With no 
costumes or props, character can and must be conveyed orally. Most im- 
portant, this character development is made not merely by words but also 
through the conscious choice of symbolically charged melodies, textures, 
and rhnhms borrowed from the regional pool of genres. 

A task for a later paper will be to examine more closely the song 
genres associated with particular charaaer types or the moods of charac- 
ters on specific occasions. Let me give two quick examples of what I expect 
to find. 

Raja Nal, the epic hero, isr usually portrayed as kingly warrior. As in 
the example above, he is often described with melodies taken from ^ha. 
Yet in one episode, where he is reluctant to fight a battle, his action is con- 
veyed with malhar, a women’s genre of longing and pensi\'cncss. The same 
words, sung in an entirely diflferent melody, w'ould have ver>' different 
implications for Nal’s character. 

On a different note, Nal has two wives, Motini and Damiyanti. Motini, 
the daughter of a demon (or in some versions, a Braliman's daughter raised 
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by a demon), is herself warlike and aggressive. She takes an active role in 
Nal’s adventures and often gets him out of trouble. His second wife, 
Damiyanti, is much more passive; she follows Nal into exile and generally 
does his bidding. What would be revealing is the extent to which these 
two different characters’ patterns are conveyed musically, as well as through 
our more commonly recognized "‘texts.” My hypothesis is that there will 
be a significant difference in the song genre used to describe them and the 
genre used when they speak. By paying close attention to the song genres 
used, we can gain greater insight into epic character. 

When a Ohola singer chooses to switch a song genre, he is making a 
major symbolic statement through music, not through words. The same 
basic text is conveyed as the singer adapts his words to his new melody, 
while the major symbolic message is conveyed in music. A text-only analy- 
sis would mask these crucial messages. 

What does this tell us about singing epics, and Ohola in particular? 
Many oral epics in South Asia contain both song and prose elements, with 
greater and lesser degrees of fixity and choice. Ram Swarup says that he 
uses vdrtdy prose, as explanation. At the same time he also makes the 
choice to open the epic up to argument. The interplay between singer and 
audience in prose sections reinforces this opening up. Here meaning de- 
pends upon rational discourse, on cornering a bit of reality. 

Chanted and sung sections, on the other hand, derive thpir meaning 
from their performative and situating forces. Here other messages arc 
being communicated. The concern is not to allow rational thought, but 
rather to create a mood, paint a word and musical picture, mark a change. 
Many nonverbal messages are being communicated to aid in creating 
meaning through illocutionary force — messages via intonation, melody, 
and drum patterns, all culturally understood and decoded (in part, at least) 
by the audience. The types of meaning may differ as we move across the 
continuum from everyday prose to formalized song, but die weight of 
meaning may in fact be heightened with the addition of nonverbal cues. 
Recognizing the nondiscursivc elements of song as being part of the 
situating event is critical to 4 ihdcrstanding why Ram Swarup sings.^ 

Yet this analysis still ignores a final part of the puzzle. We must return 
to another facet of song as linguistic text, for song is also poetk. Poetic 
language and prose function differendy. As Jakobson and Halle noted, 
“For poetry, metaphor, and prose, metonymy is the line of least resistance 
and, consequendy, the study of poetic tropes is directed chiefly toward 
metaphor (1956 : 82). In Fundamentals cfLangue^e (1956), they defined two 
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poles or axes of language: a paradigmatic axis based on selection and a syn- 
tagmatic axis based on combination. The first of these axes defines the 
creation of metaphor through similarity; the second defines the creation 
of metonymy by contiguity. Hence poetic language is largely metaphoric 
while prose is largely metonymic. As Levi-Strauss might have put it, 
prose is concerned with syntagmatic chains and p(x:tr}^ with paradigmatic 
associations. 

The epic with which we are concerned is both prose and poetry, both 
metonymic and metaphoric, or syntagmatic and paradigmatic. The stme- 
ture of the song demands paradigmatic forms: the doha couplets are formed 
of two lines, each made up of two parts. G^nsidcr the parallelism in the 
first dohd. 

I. dohd Sitting there was Bchmata 

Appearing to be 100 years old, 
i’hcrc at the ocean shore. 

He found the old woman. (^#) 

In the first dtwld song segment, we immediately have a fundamental 
reality of Indian family life stated, again in a parallel construction: 

(*#) Oh my mother, was there a quarrel between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law? 

(*#) Oh has your old man beaten you? 

These parallel, paradigmatic constructions, what Jakobson called meta- 
phoric language, are the building blocks of much of this epic. While many 
of the song segments contain information, and in fact cart)' the narrative 
thread of the story itself, they continually do so using a language built on 
parallelisms and stark contrasts. Qjnsider the section from dhold dhdr: 

(^#) “One’s own mother is like a lion, 

(*^#) “And father seems like Yamraj. 

(*#) “Instantly the wind changes direction, 

(*^#) “Instantly the leaves fall from the tree 

(^#) “Sometimes there is yolk in the egg, 

(*#) “Sometimes the birds fly from it." 
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Here the juxtaposition of mother as Durga, father as the god of 
death, of the erratic weather and the birds leaving their eggs, conveys the 
true destruction of humans. In the second segment, the listing of in- 
auspicious signs, again in the parallel language of poetry, has a similar 
effect. 

A crow cawing in a dry tree, 

A crane alone, the pair separated. 

Or a twitching on the left side of the body, 

A deer alone, a pair of jackals. 

Or meeting a shepherd riding on a buffalo. 

The parallel constructions, the paradigmatic language, of poetry facili- 
tate these kinds of messages. They are essentially metaphoric. Most other 
Indian epics arc more heavily weighted toward song and hence metaphoric 
constructions. So why is epic metaphoric? 

First, metaphor is .a prexess of turning “from one domain to another” 
in order to accomplish “a creative transcendence” (Fernandez 1974). Meta- 
phors bridge gaps. Normal language (prose) requires moving along gra- 
dients, not crossing from one category to another (Beck 1978). Ogden and 
Richards speak of metaphors, saying that they “provide . . . Jiew, sudden 
and striking collocations of references for the sake of the compound ctt'ects 
of contrast, conflict, harmony ... or [arc] used more simply to modify 
and adjust emotional tone” (i960 : 240). But metaphors are more than just 
new bridges: some are basic to cultural understandings. They exemplify 
themes of a general nature. A metaphor is a “vehicle which orients actors 
towards the distinctive, intelligible and orderly views of experience which 
their culture provides” (Rosaldo and Atkinson 1975:44). When used in 
traditional cultural statements, metaphors isolate principles of order, emo- 
tional orientations, and cultural themes. While each metaphor is arbitrary, 
as a whole they signify and reflect an underlying system of meanings that 
reaflirms and constitutes that cultural system. 

So I return to epic. Why docs Ram Swarup sing? Epics, whether pri- 
marily associated with ritual, and hence fixed or frozen, or whether per- 
formed for entertainment, with a correspondingly looser structure, present 
fundamental orientations to the South Asian world. They arc constructed 
largely in paradigmatic cum metaphoric language, while at the same time 
they arc situating speech events. Through musical poetry, they arc mak- 
ing fundamental statements about their world. Epics have a unique rcla- 
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tionship with the community in which they are performed: they arc ‘‘our 
story,” and stand apart from other songs and stories because of commu- 
nity identification with them. As presentations of regularized world views, 
oral epics make a statement that other folk genres cannot. Hence epics arc 
sung: through the non-discursivc statements of music and with paradig- 
matic metaphoric constmetions, they arc not making arguments, but arc 
stating fundamental realities. 

So Ram Swamp sings for several reasons. He sings because music is a 
key stmeturing element of this epic. He also sings because sung speech is 
more situating than is prose and states tmths with greater validity than 
does prose, being less arguable. He further sings because the nonspecch 
aspects of song, melody, and rhythm are key cultural symbols that add to 
the nondiscursive meaning of epic. Finally, he sings because the para- 
digmatic language of poetry allows for the stating of fundamental realities 
in a starker, clearer way than d(x\s prose, allowing for the building up of 
meaning through contrast and metaphoric constmetions. 

Ixt me conclude by turning my question around: Why then does 
Ram Swamp use prose? The answer lies in his concern for telling the story. 
The metaphoric language of poetry and song is not conducive to story- 
telling. Phola is an epic performed tor entertainment, not ritual. Hence 
the storv is important. It has a dual role, and thus prose and poetry are 
both necessary. While Ohola docs relate fundamental cultural categories, it 
also is an entertaining story. 

Notes 

1. riic idea of 52 parrs probably derives from the epic Alha, also sung in this 
region. Alha dtx\s have u parts. 

2. 7«n is literally the “pair” of a marriage, but here it is used as two ropes 
which the goddess twists u>gcther to float on the cxcan. 

V Karta is the god who causes what was done to be written; that is, he writes 
one s fate and Behmata secs that it is carried out. 

4. C)b\'iously in extraordinary circumstances, you can argue with ritual speech: 
if not, our rituals would have been fixed aeons ago. 

5. This translation originally appears in Wadlcy 1989 •82-90, and is reprinted 
by permission of University of California Press. 

6. I am using textural here in the jwrnsc Dundcs (1982) uses the term to imply 
the linguistic structure of an item of folklore, or song. Texture is thus distinguished 
fn^m text by being concerned with linguistic structure rather than content. 

7. Scott Marcus (forthcoming) uses this term. 

8. These are all omens of impending disaster. 

9. WheeUxk talks of gesture, the use of props, etc. in his discussion of ritual 
language. 
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8. Wandering Lost: A Landless 
Laborer’s Sense of Place and Self 


This chapter addresses, in a small and local way, two rather large and ab- 
stract issues: one, the relation between art and life, and two, the relation 
between people and place. As regards art and life, no argument will be 
made, but an approach will be taken in which it will be assumed from the 
outset that an artistic performance is not an object that can be grasped in 
isolation from the life of the performer. Rather, the artistic act is continu- 
ous with the actor’s ordinary life; it is a rendition into greater meaning of 
this life, and is as much dependent on it as a rosebush is dependent on its 
rose. A related assumption is that every human being is in some way an 
artist, a being driven, like the rosebush, to produce some rose, something 
of surprising beauty (the surprise is an important clement feere), even 
under the most adverse conditions. From this assumption, or belief, there 
arises an ethical injunction,.which is that when we look at another human 
being, especially a human being in circumstances of poverty and abjection, 
we must force ourselves not to define that human being as equal to her 
material circumstances, or even as fully conditioned by them. We must rec- 
ognize that person to be, like ourselves, not just a survivor (or subsister), 
but a creator, someone for whom creation may be even more important 
than survival. 

As regards people and place, a more specific assertion will be made in 
this paper: namely, that for some communities (I would not say for all), a 
place is strictly identical to the people who occupy it. For such commu- 
nities, place is people. On the face of it, this is probably not a very as- 
tonishing assertion. But as a fact among the Tamil Paraiyars who arc the 
subjects of this paper, it has a number of rather interesting ramifications, 
some of which will be explored below. 

The person whose life and work will be discussed in this paper is 
Cevi, a young agricultural laborer of the Paraiyary^ft living in the village of 
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Vattipaddi, near the larger village of Lingavadi, about twenty miles north 
of the city of Madurai in Tamil Nadu, south India. I must admit at the 
outset that I never got to know Cevi as a person, face-to-face, very well. 
She was one of over a hundred individuals around Lingavadi who, in 1984, 
for a project I was working on, were asked to speak about events in their 
lives that had been important to them, making special reference to per- 
sonal relations and to feelings. The people who spoke for us were tape- 
recorded (they all knew about recording devices, as loudspeakers and cin- 
ema songs are omnipresent in lamil Nadu), and knew that their recorded 
messages would be taken back to America (those among them who were 
literate and read the papers were familiar with. the idea of America and 
were often critical of it) by a ‘‘white woman" (roughly identified with for- 
eign wealth. Western movies, and British colonists), to be published in 
some form there. About half of the intcrview-cum-recording sessions were 
conducted by me. The remaining interview's w'ere conducted by Kuppu- 
cami, a tw'cnrsv y<*ar-old college-educated Paraiyar man who lived in Linga- 
vadi. All the people that Kuppucami intervicw'cd (with the exception of 
two Muslim men) were Paraiyars of his own convnunity. C 2 cvi w'as one 
of these. Thus as Cxvi talks for the tape-recorder, though w'c are her dis- 
tant interlocutors, her immediate interlocutor is someone relatively close 
to her, and her speech is fluent and more natural w'hen it w ould be if she 
had been trying to talk directly to me. I have gained this free-flow'ing text, 
as well as a kind of objectivity tow'ard it (having met Cevi only once, and 
not having involved my life with hers, I have no strong feelings about her, 
as I do have about many of my other informants) at the cost of the deeper 
comprehension one acquires through personal engagement with and com- 
mitment to people. 1 offer no other excuses or justifications for the limited 
nature of the material I present here, except to say that I find this material 
too rich and informative in itself to be discarded just because some other 
information that would further enrich our understanding of it is lacking. 

' The tape-recorded texts that Cxvi has given us are two. The first is a 
remarkable hymn to a g(xldess of the Melur Kuravar community, named 
Singamma.' When Kuppucami learned that I was interested in songs, he 
went to Ce\i and asked her to record a song of her choice for me, because 
she has a reputation in her village for being a good, strong singer. After I 
heard the song, I asked Kuppucami to go back and have Cevi narrate her 
life story for us, which he did. This life story comprises the second text 
considered here. 

Cxvi’s performance of this hymn is interesting not only for its beauty 
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and its rich detail but also for the light it sheds on the unique and complex 
relationship that has developed between the Paraiyar community, to which 
Qrvi belongs, and the Kuravar community, which the goddess Singamma 
represents. Both Paraiyars and Kuravars belong to the group of castes 
called untouchable {Undo) in Tamil. “Poisonous” might be a more apt 
translation of the term tinddy which comes from the verb tinduy meaning 
not only “defile by touch” but also “envenom, as a snake, by biting.” People 
of Cevi’s village use the term in both senses. Paraiyars are considered un- 
touchable, defiling, or poisonous because their traditional occupation is to 
handle and process human and animal wastes and corpses, a set of tasks 
that the members of Cevi’s community still perform conscientiously and 
sometimes competitively among themselves, like the funeral Brahmans in 
Benares (Parry 1982). Paraiyars are defiling also because they eat beef, 
though they revere living cattle, attributing protective spiritual powers to 
them and in general treating them more kindly as animals than do many 
members of higher castes. Most Paraiyars nowadays, like Cevi, earn their 
living as agricultural laborers, and are roc:)tcd by kin and property ties to 
particular locations. By training and in values they arc farmers. What they 
know best is how to work the soil. Land they hold dear, the more so in 
that most of them arc landless. 

Paraiyars are not the lowest caste, however. As Moffatt (1979) has 
shown, Tamil untouchables consist of many groups which arc not all 
equally ranked, but which form among themselves a caste hierarchy mir- 
roring the caste hierarchy of the encompassing community.^ Untouchables 
have their own “Brahmans,” die elite among the outcastc, as it were. There 
is also at least one group of people whom the “mainstream” untouchables 
regard as untouchable to themselves. This last group, untouchable even to 
the untouchables, is the Kuravar community, the lowest caste of all. ' 

The term kuravar (“hill-dweller,” “hunter”) is a polite name for people 
known in some areas as kuruvikkdranka. The latter name derives from the 
word for small fowl {kuruvi)^ which Kuravar men hunt. Kuravars arc else- 
where known as narikkuravanka (“jackal-hunters”), because they are said 
to hunt and cat jackals, scavenging wild animals that arc more despised 
even than dogs in Tamil Nadu. Kuravars arc known besides for keeping 
pigs, whose meat is avoided by many people of other castes because pigs 
feed conspicuously and abundantly on human excrement. In particular, 
however, Kuravars are famous for hunting and eating crows. In modern 
times, Kuravars may still be seen wandering with their rifles through fields 
and wastelands, with crows their principal quarry. While members of 
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middle castes are not ashamed to hunt and eat wild fowl such as doves, 
only Kuravars will eat crows, for crows arc, above all others, the birds of 
death. Crows, like some other birds, eat carrion. In ancient times, human 
corpses used to be otfered by Tamil Jains to crows, and crows arc still 
treated as the embodiment of dead ancestors and given offerings of rice on 
the festival day of pdnkal, which marks the end of winter, the season of the 
crow, and the return of the life-giving sun. Paraiyars are despised by other 
castes for eating the meat of cattle, the purest, most life-giving of animals, 
whose destruction, theretbre, is the gravest of sins. But as caters of crows, 
Kuravars cat the eaters of death. 

Eaters of wandering animals, Kuravars are themselves wanderers. 
While most Paraiyars arc landless, hence impoverished and vsymbolically 
disembodied, Kuravars arc even more conspicuously without a place. They 
have no fixed homes, no mud huts, but only rag-tents and a territory 
through which they roam, a territory' which in no sense belongs to them. 
Their regular haunts arc train stations, bus stops, markets, and festivals — 
crossroads of every kind. There they sell trinkets and arc reputed also to 
sur\ivc by petty thievery and prostitution. The notion that Kuravar women 
sell their bodies together with their trinkets is helped along by their differ- 
ent style of dress — they wear a kind of skirt and blouse instead of the sup- 
posedly modest and respectable sari. The term ctnki in Tamil means both 
Kuravar woman and whore. (The name Singamma, or cinkamma, accord- 
ing to the system of transcription used here, would be synonymous in 
Tamil with "‘Kuraxar woman.” Kuravars arc said to hail from far-off' north 
India, where '"singh,” meaning '"lion,” is a common surname. In Tamil 
also, cinkam means "lion.”) In Tamil cities, Kuravar w'omen arc highly 
visible as they move through their daily rounds of urban food-gathering, 
picking through garbage bins and gathering rice off' the polluted ecciNlaiy 
the "spittle leaves,” thrown away by others after meals and feasts. To scav- 
enge, to cat remainders, and to be themselves cast to the margins, left to 
drift with no permanent home — this is the dharma of Kuravars. 

The Paraiyars who spoke to me on this topic seemed to have a some- 
what ambivalent view of the people bclow^ them, the Kuravars. On the one 
hand, some Paraiyars seemed to romanticize the Kuravars, seemingly ad- 
miring their evident freedom, resourcefulness, and creativity, and occa- 
sionally singing for me, with evident enjoyment, rather raunchy songs 
which they said they had heard from Kuravars. On the other hand, they 
avoided contact with Kuravars, despised them for their dirtiness, and sang 
songs mocking them for lawlessness and brother-sister incest. 
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However, Cevi’s rendition of the hymn to Singamma, the Kuravar 
goddess, docs not fit this pattern. It is not sung in fun, but is straight and 
serious, and Cevi pours her heart into it, singing beautifully and with a 
high degree of control, yet almost weeping as she sings. Her rendition of 
the Singamma song, in fact, has several salient properties in common with 
Tamil “crying songs” (ayira paddu) or laments. Each line is marked by a 
rapid rise to a peak in pitch, followed by a gradual descent to the original 
pitch level. Each line ends in the cry “awwa” (“mother”), with the final 
syllabic “w/i” drawn out into a descending glissando wail. Each line is sung 
in a single breath, reeling the breath out to its end, so that a deep and 
audible inhalation occurs at the completion of the line. Finally, the topic of 
this song, like the topic of all Paraiyar laments, is not just death, but the 
injustice of this particular death, with many comments as well upon the in- 
justices suffered by low-caste women in life. The Singamma song differs 
from Paraiyar laments, however, in that its protagonist is able to come 
back from death and right the wrongs done to her. As Cevi performs it, 
the Singamma story, like many other Indian talcs of apotheosis, moves 
through tragedy to triumph, and ends with a beautiful powerful woman, 
renouncing dependency, rising from defilement, death, and corrosion, and 
standing at last as a goddess, defiantly alone. 

One question that may be asked of the moving performance Cevi 
offers us is: Why docs she do it? Why docs she choose the goddess of this 
most despised people to sing to, and why dcKs she sing this particular song 
for us? As an untouchable ringing to and about a being untouchable even 
to herself, is -she perhaps saying something about the state of untouchabil- 
ity, about the state of being classified together with poison and corpses? Is 
she perhaps trying to move beyond the pecking-order mentality of caste, 
to create a more enlightened response to her own abjection? Out of the 
stench of pollution, to produce something not conditioned by that stench? 

In another publication (Trawick 1990a), I have attempted to address 
these questions directly. Here I will not f(Kus so much on the matter of 
untouchability, but will consider instead a closely related issue, the matter 
of homelessness in India. Homelessness and untouchability arc related 
issues in India, not only because many people of Untouchable castes arc 
without real homes but also because both homelessness and untouchabil- 
ity arc states of bodily rejection. To be without a home in India is to be 
without people who will take you in, to be without people who will let 
you live with them. In a way, it is the farthest extreme of untouchability. It 
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is no accident that the most untouchable people in south India, the Kura- 
vars, are also the people most without a home. 

I would like to present the full text of Cevi’s performance here, since it 
is such a remarkable song, but space docs not permit. Instead, therefore, I 
will give a summar)' of the stor\'. This will be followed by a longer sum- 
mary of Cevi’s own life story as she narrated it to Kuppucami. Finally, a 
point-by-point comparison of Cevi’s life story and the story of Singamma 
will be undertaken, and a few conclusions will be drawn.^ A summary of 
the Singamma story as performed by a Kuravar priest in Melur is provided 
in the appendix. Readers may find it illuminating to compare the Kuravar 
version of the Singamma storv with Cevi’s xersion. 


The Story of Singamma 

The story of Siiigamma, as recounted in (xvi’s song, is stark and elliptical. 
As it opens, we learn that Singamma is kept confined in the house by her 
brothers’ wixws. But one day, as she sees the women coming, she “puts on 
dift'erent clothes” and slips off to the market to sell trinkets. Her brothers 
weep when they come home and find her missing. They go to the market, 
where Singamma is playing cymbals (cinki poddu)^ selling songs for coins at 
the dried fish store (fish is a common symbol for female genitals in Tamil; 
fish spread out to dry exokes an image of women’s legs spread out). One 
brother, “the lame older brother” (nondi atinan)^ meets her there but docs 
not recognize her, and again weeps when he returns home and cannot find 
her. Singamma, still in town at dusk, goes to a wedding feast, gathers up 
the leftover rice from discarded leaves there, and brings it back home in 
jars. For punishment, her brothers send her to a house in the forest and 
make her stay there, “grinding and pounding with a mortar.” All four 
brothers go into the house, pull the doors shut and lock them, and the 
mortar stone pounds. Then Singamma says to them, or they say to her (it 
is unclear who the speaker is): “The sun has set on our g(^)d caste; xxc arc 
excluded from caste” (jdtileyum tfdluvadi). 

The lame older brother’s wedding day arrix’cs. Singamma is to cook 
and serx e at the w edding feast, but the pots of rice and milk won’t lx>il for 
her — the sun w'ill not allow it. (The Tamil festival of the sun, celebrated 
around winter solstice time, is marked by the b(^iling of a rice-milk dish 
called ponkal. If the pot boils over, it means that the sun w ill bless the fam- 
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ily with abundance in the coming year. If the pot fails to boil over, it is an 
evil sign.) 

Singamma is again locked in the house, ‘"weeping in her heart.” But at 
dusk she declares, “If my honor \pattt\ is destroyed, let the doors of the 
house stay shut, but if my honor is undcstroyed, let them open.” The 
doors open, and Singamma flees. Her brothers come home and ask where 
Singamma is, and their wives say, “A husband has married her and taken 
her away.” The brothers then dig holes in the flocjr inside the house. The 
holes arc to be Singamma’s grave. 

Singamma is now with her mother. She lies down to sleep with her 
head on her mother’s lap. Her mother tells her that because she is excluded 
from the caste and pots will not btMl tor her, her brothers arc going to kill 
her. As she lies with her head in her mother’s lap, she takes a louse comb 
in her hand and assumes the form of louse eggs. While she is in this form, 
her brothers pound rice for her mouth (rice is put in the mouth of corpses 
before burial) and drop chicken and crow meat in the holes in which she is 
to be entombed. The lame older brother weeps yet again, and then Sin- 
gamma is killed and dismembered (kulaicukum). Only the heart of the 
mother (atta) is not made happy by this act, says the song. 

Singamma is interred in the holes dug for her, and from them a poi- 
sonous red oleander {cewarali) springs up. The lame older brother comes 
to the places where the oleander has grown. A poisonous earthworm {pu- 
ndkam) emerges from the oleander and tells the brother to build a palace 
there for Singamma. They crumble the house and build a foundation on 
that site; when they do so, an oleander bud blossoms for Singamma. Then 
the elder brother touches (tindu) the earthworm, which, in return, tells 
him a story. It says it once lived in the house. It says that Singamma’s 
brother’s wives saw it and told Singamma to catch it and take it away; both 
it and Singamma left the house, “weeping and sobbing.” The earthworm 
concludes its story by saying, “Even if you build palaces, you may not stay. 
Only the lame older brother may stay.” 

All the brothers and their wives then come to that place to burn lime 
for mortar. As soon as they have burned and moistened the lime, buildings 
grow up in that spot. A woman comes to live there, and when she docs so, 
the building in which she lives “leans over with its foundation.” Singamma 
then appears to the woman. The woman asks her where she comes from. 
Singamma replies, “I came from within the house itself.” Then, as the song 
goes, Singamma, having emerged from within the house, “rising up high, 
speaking with unsheathed energy, wearing pearls,” addresses her lame 
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older brother, telling him, ‘‘You arc the one who killed me, who saw my 
sin, who undid me. That which entered the house truly was. Tell me to rise 
up outside. Now I will stand up straight and show you.” She leaves the 
house, she goes outside, they raise her up. And the final stanza of the song 
says, “As soon as they raised you up, Singamma, your building, t(X), stood 
up tall.” 


Cevi’s Story 

Cevi’s life history narrative is unusual in that she speaks mainly of other 
people and says very little about herself. In fact, she does not even appear 
as a minor character in the scries of loosely connected events she recounts 
until near the end of the interview, when Kuppucami asks her about her 
own wedding and her subsequent married life, and even here she does not 
appear as an actor or speaker in the narrative, but only as someone to whom 
or for whorri things arc done or not done. The major part of the narrative 
has to do with the injustices suftered by Cevi’s older sister. 

Kuppucami begins by asking Cevi how many brothers and sisters she 
has. Cevi says there are six, then mentions that one older brother is dead, 
murdered: 

C: Of the six people, an older brother, one older brother died. When 

he was lying down, they wrongfully and mistakenly grabbed him and 

beat him and killed him. 

K: They beat him and killed him? 

C: Yes. Older brother. 

K: In what tow'n did they beat him and kill him? 

C: In tliis town itself, appa [ullurccilc tanppa]. They beat him and 

killed him. They beat him and killed him. Older brother. 

Cevi says no more about this event, but gcKS on to mention other 
siblings and to describe an event that happened to her parents when she 
was a child. I will quote her at some length here so that the reader can get a 
sense of her narrative style: 

1. They beat him and killed him. They beat him and killed 

2. him. Older brother. One older brother was married in 

3. Lingavadi. He is alive in the house. An older 
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4. sister, the place where my mother was born, in East 

5. Valaccappaddi, in Valaccappaddi, in the place where 

6. she was bom, to the younger brother who was born with 

7. her they gave older sister in marriage. Father, in 

8. that place, older brother, mother, to go, to come, 

9. keeping, father was thinking very much of mother 

10. [ammave rompa karutuf^udddru]^ he was not thinking 

11. [karutame iruntirukkirdm]. Then, mother, while he 

12. was spreading a chicken to split it, father split his 

13. hand. One of father’s hands got split. Then, because 

14. of that, mother said she would not live | with him]. 

15. When she said she would not live (with him], we had 

16. lots of wealth and conveniences, father, even so, they 

17. took father to Melur, they took him to Madurai 

18. hospital, [the people of his] brothers’ house itself 

19. [pankdli vidu]^ [the people of] father’s younger 

20. brother’s house [cittappd i^»], [the people of] 

21. father’s older brother’s house [periyappd wrf«], and 

22. they had him adniitted [cittuppidddka]. When they 

23. admitted him like that, mother went, and she did not 

24. sec him, she did not keep him. When he was just like 

25. that, then two of the younger brothers born with 

26. mother, both of them went, the coming, the going, they 

27. went and saw and came, then they said to father, ‘‘Til 

28. your hand is well, send the girl to me,” so they said, 

29. and father listened. He listened and said, “Your 

30. younger sister says she won’t live with me.” “If the 

31. younger sister born with me says she won’t live with 

32. you, how in the world do we make her live for you?” 

33. So saying, the two uncles born with mother, they said 

34. that and came back to Madurai. After they said that 

35. and came, [my father said,] “Go, I want to go see my 

36. wife, you go tell her to come.” So saying, father 

37. waited. Then mother, from there, from Madurai, the 

38. one born with mother, the one who bore mother, the 

39. grandfather, and the father, both of them father and 

40. daughter, came to Madurai to sec father. Father had 

41. broken his hand, no? They came to see that. As soon 

42. as mother went and saw, mother was very troubled. 
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43 - “From now on I will not live with you at all,” she 
44. said to father right there. After they said that, 

45 - they left the hospital and took him outside and came, 

46. they came, it is said. [The people of) father’s 

47. brothers’ house [pankdli vtdu]^ they brought him, 

48. leaving all his belongings right there, they brought 

49. father, they brought him to Kallantiri and they left 

50. him there, it is said. Taking him to Kallantiri 

51. [hospital], leaving him there to be, "‘You stay here,” 

52. so saying, taking him to Kallantiri and leaving him 

53. there, they came here. After they came here, “These 

54. belongings, somehow wc, keeping it for him, we . . . 

55. even his wife says she won’t live with him, [and] he, 

56. from now on, somehow this hand is at fault [? inta 

57. kaiyi cdmmmdyiruccu]” So saying, “He will not keep 

58. his lifer He will die. He will die. For this child, 

59. this girl child we must give away in marriage, no? 

60. There in Valaccappaddi they will come to friendship 

61. [toyappukku vantiruvaHkay So saying, “We will 

62. have it all written into our name.” So saying these 

63. people of father’s brothers’ house, no?, found a way 

64. for them to write it [i.e,, sign over the father’s 

65. wealth to themselves]. As soon as they found a way to 

66 . write over father’s belongings and wealth, then 

67. what did they do?, quickly, they took father from 

68 . there in a car to the Madurai police station. Piaving 

69. taken him there, father’s handwriting [? kai rekai]^ 

70. they had it written that this man had no claim 

71. [piUtimm < pattiyam] to this wealth. Who? The 

72. people who are there now, those people. As soon as it 

73. was written and given to them, they put it in his 
74 - hand. Then father had lost his belongings, no? And 

75. it is like that still; he has no claim. Afterwards, 

76. we, we were four or five children. Then little 

77. children, how are they going to work and earn money 

78. and eat? So saying, there has to be a way to survix^e, 

79. no? Father, working, working with his good hand, must 

80. raise the children, bringing along his wife and also 

81. bringing along his four children, so it happened. 
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82. Letting the children fly, mother left. Thinking just, 

83. “We must not stay with him, he is going to take the 

84. children and raise them,” mother left. Afterwards, 

85. thinking, “Having left the children, what are we going 

86. to do? I must come back,” she returned. Having come, 

87. when she asked what happened to the woods and fields, 

88. they wrote that there is not a thing left. Having so 

89. written, “There is just a little bit, in an old field 

90. there is just a little space,” said (the people of| 

91. father’s brother’s house, “Only what is in that, you 

92. may take only from that mango grove, you may not take 

93. from the other mango grove,” they said it to mother 

94. and father. “Then if you harv'cst it, only one bag of 

95. paddy will come,” they said. “If you plant cotton, 

96. ten or twenty rupees of cotton will come. That is all 

97. that will come.” Keeping that, raising the children, 

98. father and mother were living. While they were like 

99. that, they performed a wedding for my older brother in 

100. Lingavadi. Then, between Lingavadi and our people 

101. there was a quarrel from past time, between father’s 

102. house and two people. Then three months after the 

103. wedding, older brother went blind. ... 

The story told here may be paraphrased briefly. The narrator’s father, 
while cutting a chicken, accidentally splits his own hand. When this oc- 
curs, his wife, the narrator’s mother, fearing that the father has been so 
handicapped that he will be unable to work any more, deserts him and the 
children. The father’s brothers take him to the hospital, where his wife’s 
brothers also come to visit him. He asks them to bring his wife to him, but 
they say they cannot convince her to come if her will is against it. The 
wife’s father then brings the wife to the hospital to see her husband. When 
she sees him, she repeats her decision that she will not live with him. After- 
ward, the father’s brothers move him to another hospital, where they 
abandon him (when a poor person in India is hospitalized, relatives have 
to bring him food or else he will simply die there). Deciding that with his 
wounded hand he will not be able to work and support himself and will 
die, the father’s brothers make plans for the future. One of the things they 
think of is that they will soon have to marry off his oldest daughter and 
this will take money. They consider that a marriage alliance with the people 
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of Valaccappaddi will be advantageous. With these future plans in mind, 
before the father has even died, his brothers seek to legally appropriate his 
property. They do this by taking him to the police station and having him 
sign away all his possessions to them. The father recovers, however, and 
manages for a while to support his children by working with his good 
hand. The mother returns to live with them, and the father’s brothers give 
him permission to cultivate a small portion of his former property and so 
support his family. The brothers do not give back to him the property they 
forced him to sign over to them in anticipation of his death. Though later 
in the narrative we learn that Cevi’s father did not survive long, but died 
before she came of age and married, Cevi says, “Still he has no claim” to 
his former property. The dead father’s having no claim means that his chil- 
dren have no claim to his land and must live at the mercy of the father’s 
brothers. 

If we look at the narrative style of this portion of Cevi’s story, we find 
a number of-teXtural patterns, patterns that recur again and again through- 
out the narrative, and that, I will try to show later, link up with the Sin- 
gamma story in interesting ways. 

First I should note that Cevi’s speech style is liltingly musical. Like 
most Tamil villagers, she speaks very rapidly; every two or three seconds 
her voice rises to a high pitch, or drops to a sentence-final low, and she 
pauses, evoking an “mm” from her yes-sayer, Kuppucami. About half of 
her sentences repeat in participial form the predicate of the previous sen- 
tence, so that the end of the last sentence becomes the beginning of the 
next. This, combined with the falling and rising intonation, creates a rock- 
ing effect, which seems almost to lull Kuppucami to sleep. Occasional tag- 
questions wake him again, forcing him to respond. Important phrases are 
bracketed in pauses, murmured in low whispers, or conversely spat out in 
tense staccato syllables, reinforced by intonadonal parallelisms and much 
internal rhyme. 

But when deprived of its music and put down on paper, Cevi’s nar- 
rative (like many oral narratives) becomes choppy and hard to follow. 
Grammatically, it is fragmented and chaotic, or so it would be judged by 
Tamil pundits. Syntaaic and lexical organizing and clarifying devices, 
present in written Tamil, are largely absent here. There is quite a bit of 
repetition, of stopping and starting over again, of self-correction, which 
comes out in the form of saying one thing and then immediately afterward 
saying something else parallel but contradictory to it (e.g., lines lo-ii, 
18-22, 37-40). There is also in Cevi’s speech a kind of topic forefronting. 
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in which the narrator says the name of a person somewhat in advance of 
when she actually starts talking about that person, sometimes several sen- 
tences in advance, so that the name seems for a while to be dangling there, 
unconnected to anything until the narrator picks up the thread to which 
the name belongs (e.g., lines 7-9, 11-14, 16-17). Often, several topics are 
forefronted simultaneously, that is, a series of key words is listed, before 
they are joined together into a sentence, as though the speaker were audi- 
bly laying the pieces of her thought before her before uniting them in a 
single construction. Different people and different voices become com- 
mingled. The boundary between quoted speech and Cevi’s own voice is 
often unclear. The speech and action of several people is sometimes treated 
as though it were the speech and action of one person (e.g., lines 25-34). 

Many of these features of Cevi’s narrative can easily be attributed to 
the fact that Cevi is not a literate person. Her talk is not in any way mod- 
eled upon writing. What she says is heavily dependent for its meaning on 
many features of sound and context that do not come through in the tran- 
scribed text. Although an objective anthropologist would not evaluate 
Cevi’s personality negatively for her way of speaking, in the Tamil world it 
is nonetheless true that Cevi’s “poor” way of talking is inseparable from 
her moral and social status: she is “low” and her life is “bad.” For the 
speaker, too, what she says must be part of what she is.^ 

The action of the story told by Cevi is dominated by coming and 
going, bringing and sending, keeping and leaving; the verbs “come” 
and “go” appear as fillers in many places (e.g., lines 8, 26). This incessant 
coming and. going is one indication of what seems to be a strong preoc- 
cupation with place and placelessness in Cevi’s narrative. People are always 
moving or being moved around; the moving is always a matter of what 
people are in what places; and the questions of who belongs where, 
what place belongs to whom, and who belongs with whom, are constantly 
being examined and reexamined. 

The close identification of people with place is expressed in several 
distinct ways. First, Cevi has a habit of saying, “so-and-so’s house” when 
she really means “the people of so-^d-so’s house.” So, for instance, in this 
section of her narrative, she mentions periyappa vidu (father’s oldtr broth- 
er’s house), dttappa vidu (father’s younger brother’s house), pankdfi vidu 
(brother’s house), when in all these cases she is actually referring to the 
people having rights to a particular piece of property and not to a physical 
house at all. 

Second, when a marriage is mentioned, the common way that Cevi 
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refers to it is to say that so-and-so was married in such-and-such a place, as 
in lines 3-7, ‘‘An older sister, the place where my mother was born, in East 
Valaccappaddi, in the place where she was born, to the younger brother 
who was bom with her they gave older sister in marriage.” Or again, in 
lines 99-102, she says that her brother was married “in Lingavadi” and 
then, “between Lingavadi and our people there was a quarrel from past 
time, between father’s house and two people.” 

Third, from time to time in the narrative, certain people arc referred 
to as being “in the house.” For instance, in lines 2-3, “One older brother 
was married in Lingavadi. He is alive in the house.” Elsewhere, the con- 
valescing father is said to be “in the house.” Similarly, later in the narrative, 
an aged parent, a boy who has finished the tenth standard and is waiting 
for work, a girl who has come of age and is waiting to be married, all are 
said to be “in die house.” But none of these people is actually confined to 
the house. The boy who has finished tenth standard travels around quite a 
lot, and the the mother, the brother, and the father all go out to work 
every day. Considering all these eases, one surmises that to be “in the 
house” means to be okay, to be taken care of by others. 

Given this identification of place with people, we now may begin to 
understand why, at the beginning of the interview, Kuppucami, upon 
learning that Cevi’s older brother was beaten and killed by someone, docs 
not ask what to us would be the obvious question, “Who did it?” but in- 
stead asks, “Where was it done?” It seems that, for people of Cevi’s com- 
munity, to ask “Where?” is to ask “Wlio.>” 

A certain characteristic of the world in which Cevi lives recurs six or 
seven times in the story she tells, and gives us a hint, or a partial answer to 
the question as to why people and place arc so closely identified by Cevi 
and those around her. This real-world fact is die frequent co-occurrence of 
bodily destruction (illness or injury), fragmentation of the kindred group, 
uprooting or expulsion of someone from their home, and loss or fragmen- 
tation of property, especially land. Violence of kinsman against kinsman 
almost always has some or all of these consequences, and in Cevi’s nar- 
rative, such violence is commonplace. Indeed, all of the events that Cevi 
describes in her narrative arc composed of some combination of these four 
different kinds of breakage (body, kin group, land, land-body connection). 
It is no wonder dicii diat her speech seems also to be, oh one level, 
broken.* 

After describing how her father lost his land to his brothers, Cevi tells 
of the following events. 
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An older brother becomes ill and is taken to the hospital. For the hos- 
pital expenses, money is needed. Cevi’s father and her first older brother 
are unable to earn enough, so they sell, to the father’s older brothers, die 
final tiny patch of land that has been left them, for one hundred rupees. 

You know those who are there today? [The people of] father’s 
brother’s house \pafikali vidu]. They wrote it over to them [emtikku- 
duttiddaka]. As soon as they wrote it away, then between them and us 
there was no kinship [urimai]. Belongings, affection \cdttu pattu]^ in 
none of that was there any kinship. It had all gone. 

The bond of affection and belonging betu'cen brothers is carried in the 
land an4 lost when the land is lost. 

In the next and longest episode, Cevi’s older sister comes of age and is 
married into Lingavadi. 

They brought her well, majestically, with all the proper rituals. 
But sister’s husband kept her in a very countrified way | rompa nddo- 
dindu vaccukkonko]. Then, when they are very countrified, from day to 
day it will be just like this. Once a month they will beat her, keep her, 
and being like this watch over her in violence. And when they were 
watching her like this, sister became three months' pregnant. And 
when he became angry, in purple violence beating her | utdnkdlaile 
adiccu]^ breaking her skull, making the blcK)d flow, he told her to 
and sent her away. Sister, throbbing and burning, did not go to 
Komanampaddi [her parents’ home], but came here to Vattipaddi 
[where (]evi herself subsequently married]. 

In Vattipaddi, the sister stays with the family of a medical practitioner 
named Pampaiyan. "‘Pampaiyan’s house are very much kin to us, no?” 
{pampaiyan vidu namalukku rompa urimaiydnavakulld). But the husband 
comes there, beats her again and tells her she must not stay in Vattipaddi, 
but must go to Komanampaddi and he "‘puts her on the road.” 

At this point in the story, Cevi exclaims in outrage to her young male 
kinsman Kuppucami: “To beat her when she was three mondis preg- 
nant — see the madness of it, boy!” (pittunate pdrappd!) 

The sister goes go Komanampaddi, where she finds that her brother’s 
wife has just died. She stays there for the funeral. She continues to stay 
there, thinking her husband will come and fetch her, but he never comes. 
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Her child, a son, is bom. Her husband takes another wife and lives with 
this other wife. Then one day he gets into a fight with his second wife’s 
family, “a hitting and grabbing fight. In the place where he married, [the 
people of] the house of that younger wife cut my sister’s husband, they cut 
him on the hand, and sent him off with his blood.” On his way out of 
town, bleeding, he passes through Komanampaddi, where his first wife is 
living. 

Then all the people gathered there said, '‘Oh no, how sad, your 
husband is cut and is going along bleeding.” So they spoke. Then be- 
tween sister and her husband the friendship [ toyappu] had ceased. To 
clash is not friendship, is it? Then, in that place he married us, our 
husband, our child has been born, whenever it may be, we will join 
with that husband. Wc have written that between us as husband and 
wife there are no claims [pattivam illai]. Wc have written that our 
kinship, I is to the child. Tomorrow, if good or bad comes to 
the child, our husband must come, he can only come. However our 
husband is, older and yciungcr brothers, opposing them all, I must go 
and sec my husband in the stronghojd of Madurai | marutak-koMai- 
yilc\. So saying, older sister, bewildered and weary, taking a hundred 
rupees in her hand, started out, to sec who? To sec her husband. 

The sister finds her husband in a bed {poddiyile) in the Madurai hospi- 
tal. When the two see each other, they both weep. Daily she visits him 
there, bringing him food and money and protecting his life. The son, now 
ten years of age, comes too, affectionately calling, “Father, father.” Then 
the husband vows that he no longer wants the other wife. “You alone arc 
my w ife,” he says. 

When he spoke, a woman’s heart, in that place it causes it to be 
tmly affected \anta idattile pdtikka tdne ceyyMtu]. Aha, our husband 
has come this distance, has spoken this far, for ten years our life has 
been ruined, but ha\’ing been this way, from now on every day we will 
be together with our husband. In that place will be tme kinship (anta 
idattile urimai tdne irukkum\. So spoke the heart of a woman, and 
older sister’s thoughts were of kinship | urimaiyd nenacciruccu]. 

But when the husband is healed and returns back home, he changes 
his mind, and sends his first wife, Cevi’s sister, away, telling her to leave 
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him aiid the second wife alone. Still, while she lives with her parents in 
Komanampaddi, she continues to visit her husband in Lingavadi, borrow- 
ing hundreds of rupees and spending it on him. “In kinship [urimaiyave] 
she spent it.” 

Then one night the son also runs away from his mother: “Feeling 
kinship with the father [appa mile urimai paddu]^ the son went off to Lin- 
gavadi.” There he stays with his father’s sister, who keeps him, “in great 
kinship.” When the mother comes searching for him, her husband and his 
family send her away, saying, “What kinship is there between you and 
him? You go back and stay in your own house.” 

But Cevi’s sister stays the night at her husband’s house, and in the 
morning gets up, washes his clothes and his body, and ponders uf>on how 
she has spent so much on her husband to no avail, thus angering her natal 
family, “the people who are there,” with her stubborn wifcliness. She thinks 
about how it is wrong {urimai illai) tor her son to heed the father who 
deserted him, rather than the mother who cared for him for ten years. 

There follows a kind of tug-of-war concerning where she is to live. 
Her husband’s sister tells her to stay. Her husband’s brother tells her to go. 
Finally she tells herself, “You must not go diere. We must not come. We 
must not think of him as our husband.” But she cannot maintain that 
frame of mind for long. She decides to have an ear-piercing ceremony for 
her son, now twelve, and says to herself, “I will come and go and ask my 
husband.” But when she arrives at Lingavadi, her husband’s kin tell her 
that he has left, and they ask her to stay. She answers angrily, “You say, 
‘Stay, stay,’ on the morning my husband has gone.” 

“So saying, sister’s mind was troubled,” Cevi narrates. Then the hus- 
band’s family tell her, 

“If you come and have the ear-piercing ceremony here, all the 
people of the jati who would come and give you things, thc\' will take 
all those things they have come to give you and will keep them, they 
will not give them to you. In a former time, they would lovingly ac- 
cept you. At this time, not desiring acceptance, you depart and go and 
stay. Wherever you are in your house, have the car-picrcing ceremony 
there.” So saying, they sent her off. 

The sister has the car-picrcing ceremony performed for her son in her 
own home. At that time, a relative convinces her that the boy should be 
sent to Bombay, to learn masonry work. 
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Then sister signed him up [eruti poddu vaccu\ for that masonry 
work. This one boy, our life, he must make it a good life — so saying, 
she sent him to study there. Here, he did not know how to read, so 
what did she do, she sent him to Bombay. . . . 

“He may work for a mason’s wages,” they said, and, “We must 
send him to Bombay,” they said, and “We will ask him,” they said, and 
they wrote a letter on the very morning of that ceremony, and they 
took sister’s son. Now sister is alone, and docs some kind of work, 
just enough to cat, and for her part she sits in the house, while that 
boy is in Bombay. 

K: Docs he send any of his wages to her? 

C: He has not sent any yet. 

K: How long has it been since he left? 

C: Now since he left — that ceremony was done, no? Three months 
have passed since that boy left, three months. Since he went, he has 
scntfivc.or six letters, saying, “Mother, I am alive, I am holding on, I 
am in gcx)d shape, you stay there, mother. Don’t you worry.” In the 
letter he just sent, he told her to come. “Mother, you must come 
quickly,” the boy wrote in his letter. 

In the remainder of Cevi’s narrative, at Kuppucami’s urging, she tells 
something about her own married life. She explains how the people of her 
father’s younger brother’s house took on the job of arranging and paying 
for her marriage. 

The four people who were living there said, “For this girl, I am 
[responsible]. If any "mistake’ comes to this girl [i.c., if she is found to 
have any flaw], it is our responsibility.” So the people of our father’s 
younger brother’s house spoke. 

Cevi complains that when her father’s brothers married her, they 
promised her a field and a garden, a set of cattle and a well, but after twelve 
years none of these things has been given her. “So far, they have not given 
anything, saying This ten cents is just for this girl.’” Cevi and her husband 
have a minute patch of land by the roadside (3/4 kuxi = 108 square feet) 
and they also plant some things on the borders ( mrattUc) betw'ecn other 
people’s fields. Yet Cevi and her family have gotten along adequately. Her 
three oldest sons arc in school. In the interview, she stresses the impor- 
tance of education above all things in making a better life for her children. 
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When Cevi married, she and her husband were sent to live in a Mus- 
lim house {ravutta vidu) — apparently a house that had been owned and 
abandoned by a Muslim family and then taken over by Cevi’s father’s 
brothers. At the end of the interview, Kuppucami asks Cevi if she has a 
family god (kula tevam). Cevi answers with two names: Cinkampudukari, 
Cevukapperuman. Kuppucami asks if this deity has been any help to her. 
Cevi answers. 

The help he has given us is that we, husband and wife, have kept 
in gcxxl order. We have worked hard for our meals. Now tor r\\'o 
years’ time, for two years, that deity, we, in a polluted person’s house 
[oru tusdakkdmvuka viddule]^ a Muslim house \oru mvutta vidit]^ in 
the house of people of no particular caste [entacedtikkaravuka xnddu- 
without making an error of hot or cold water, in a good way, 
our arms and legs must be well. 

Cevapperuman, you alone are our help. You alone must give 
health to our arms and legs. So saying, we pray only to that god. Now 
for these two years . . . since this small little boy | her youngest son ) 
was born, well, a little well off, without debt or falsehood, we have 
been able somehow to cat. . . . 

Somehow, a bowl and a pot, what is needed for a house to sur- 
vive — what way to buy them.^ For that, before, our husbaricFworked 
very hard. Only if he labored very hard, only if he took up a shovel. . . . 
We were without rice. There was no rice. Now for two years, since 
this little brother was born, since then, because he took on the burden 
of going north and south a little bit, somehow a little cash has come 
into our hands. We are a little well off*. We are able to eat a little to 
cool our hunger. 

K: Has the god helped you in any other way? 

C: He has not helped in any other way. 

Let us return now, after this long interlude, to a consideration of the 
other text Cevi has given us in conjunction with this one, her hymn to the 
goddess Singamma. At the beginning of this chapter, I suggested that an 
artistic performance might be understood as a rendition into greater mean- 
ing of the performer’s experienced life. One takes the substance of ones 
own life, whatever that substance may be, and one tries to make something 
better, truer, and more beautiful out of it — something, at least, that makes 
more sense, something more worth keeping, as memory, as part of self 
Here we may cc^nsider Ovi’s two texts, the one representing her life’s raw 
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material, the other representing the more perfect thing she would make 
out ot this material, as illustrating this process of rendition-into-meaning 
of life, the artistic transformation of experience into knowledge. 

Before considering the continuities between the two texts, we might 
note their differences: (i) The narrative is very fast and rather chaotic; 
many words and many events arc packed into Cxvi’s hour-long talk. The 
song, by contrast, is slow, measured, and structured. (2) The narrative re- 
lates one episode of suffering and injustice after another. There is a tiny 
glimmer of optimism at the end. The song also tells of suffering and in- 
justice, but at the end, justice triumphs. (3) In the narrative all the events, 
including the sufferings and injustices, arc commonplace, even boring — 
Kuppucami yawns and loses the thread of Cevi's story from time to time. 
But the events in the song are gripping, extreme, bizarre, supernatural, as- 
tonishing. One might find them conftising, but one could hardly find them 
boring. Kuppucami is excited and proud to bring me this song. (4) Cevi’s 
narrative style is low-key. She is not a dramatic storyteller. But she is a dra- 
matic, powerful singer. In short, the song is in many ways better than the 
narrative. It is a more desirable gift-object. 

Some of the more obvious similarities betw een the twx> texts may also 
be noted, before we consider the subtler, as it w^cre subliminal, links be- 
tween them. First, the key figure in both song and narrative is a battered 
woman; and second, this w'oman is not the singer/ narrator herself, but 
someone worse off than the singer, with w hom she evidently sympathizes. 
Third, in both texts, an evil collectivity of brothers, more or less undistin- 
guished from one another as individuals, plays a prominent role. Fourth, 
both texts dw'ell upon the linked themes of bodily destruction, fragmenta- 
tion of the kin group, and loss of place. In tH)th, the central events entail 
violence of kin against kin, uprooting and confused wandering from one 
location to another. A fifth similarity is that in both texts there is a strong 
sense of moral outrage. People are not behaving tow'ard each other as they 
sh(uild, and the pain of innocents results from this immorality. 

The song, then, manifests the same basic preoccupations as arc appar- 
ent in the narrative, but in more extreme form and w'ith sharper resolution. 
For instance, in the narrative, the heroine is merely beaten; in the song she 
is killed and dismembered. In the narrative, the integrity of the heroine's 
womanhood is violated by her husband's beating her during her preg- 
nancy. In the song the violation is stronger — she is raped by her brothers. 
In the narrative, the heroine into whose consciousness the narrator enters 
is only slightly removed from the narrator — she is her sister. In the song 
the heroine, with whose feelings the singer’s feelings merge, is of a whole 
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different caste, as well as of a different time and place from the singer — the 
embrace is wider, the message of solidarity among women stronger. One 
transformation that occurs, then, between life and song, is a clarification 
and strengthening of the meaning of certain kinds of relations and certain 
kinds of events. 

Now we may begin to reconsider the identity of place and people and 
the close link between caste exclusion, or untouchability, and homeless- 
ness, or landlessness, that this identification of place with people implies. 

We have already seen how important and complex the notion of 
“house” {vtdu) is in Cevi’s narrative. Vidu means not only an actual physi- 
cal structure, but also a group of people related by kin ties to each other 
and to certain property. When a person moves from to wrfw, she not 
only changes location, she also changes the people with whom she lives, 
and her right to live in a certain place is determined by the nature of the 
ties she has with the people who already occupy that place and own it. 

Closely related to the concept of vtdu is the concept of urimai, a term 
that also appears frequently in Cevi’s narrative. I have translated urimui as 
“kinship,” but as Cevi uses the term it seems to mean something other 
than just a genealogical link between persons. Urimai exists in degrees that 
are not entirely determined by genealogical closeness or distance. One may 
behave in a fashion characterized by more or less urimai, at one's will. 
Urimai between uterine brothers may be broken completely, as may uri- 
mai between parent and child. All this we learn from Cevi’s narrative. If 
urimai has a core meaning tor Cevi, it would seem to be the feeling of 
rightness of people living together in the same place, taking care of each 
other materially' and sharing the same property. In a given context, the 
moral, or the affective, or the physical component of urimai may be stressed. 
They arc all bound together. 

A sense of wholeness is suggested by both vtdu and urimai. But in 
Cevi’s narrative, she dwells upon these two terms just because in her life 
the wholeness they offer is lacking. For Cxrvi and her people, no home is 
reliably home, no kin can be counted upon to recognize kinship forever. 

There is a certain kind of person, writes Julia Kristeva, w'ho ‘‘instead 
of sounding himself as to his ‘being’ . . . does so concerning his place: 
‘Where am I?’ instead of ‘Who am I?”’ (1982 : 8). Such a person is precisely 
one who has never been fully accepted or adequately identified by the nor- 
mative social code, the order embodied in words, whatever that order may 
be. Kristeva refers to such a person as “the abject” or the “deject,” one who 
is cast down and out. In Mary Douglas’s (1969) terms, the abject is the 
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polluted one, the one dwelling on the margins outside of wholeness and 
order, outside of the categories language creates. Thus, Kristeva argues, 
the abject challenges meaning: “It lies outside, beyond the set, and does 
not seem to agree to the rules of the game. And yet, from its place of ban- 
ishment, the abject docs not cease challenging its master. Without a sign, it 
beseeches a discharge, a convulsion, a crying out” (1982 : 2). 

Kristeva argues that the abjea lives in a twilight world — in terms 
of language, never perfectly coded; in terms of place, never perfectly 
grounded. Indeed, though he defines himself in terms of the ground on 
which he stands, this ground beneath him is not steady. It is broken into 
many parts, it trembles and it shifts, and it forces the one who lives on it 
always to keep on moving, always to keep on trying to build something 
solid, every day starting again. “For the space that engrosses the deject, the 
excluded, is never oney nor homqgeneouSy nor totalizabley but essentially di- 
visible, foldable, catastrophic. A deviser of territories, languages, works, 
the deject never stops demarcating his universe whose fluid confines . . . 
constantly (Question his solidity and compel him to start afresh. A tireless 
builder, the deject is in short a stray” (1982 :8). 

Even if by accident, how well these words describe Cxvi’s world! And 
just as, for Cevi, the place of belonging constantly and treacherously shifts, 
so do the people of belonging, for people and place are one. 

In the hymn to Singamma, a number of interwoven themes express 
this identity of place, body, and kin, or rather, the broken place, the bro- 
ken body, and the broken kin group, that are the daily experience of the 
landless untouchable woman who sings the hymn. These themes also, in 
their various ways, bespeak the instability of the bond that holds the un- 
touchable woman to each of these .shattered entities. Here I will give names 
to the themes, and then discuss each of them in turn. They are: (i) anomalies 
of inclusion and exclusion, spatial and social; (2) fragmentation of body, 
place, and kin group; (3) partial attachment to places (wandering) and par- 
tial identification of persons (commingling of voices); (4) the power of 
death and remainders. 


Anomalies of Inclusion and Exclusion 

In the hymn to Singamma, as in Cevi’s life-histor)' narrative, there occur a 
number of problems and anomalies having to do with confinement in or 
exclusion from houses. Cevi introduces her performance of the hymn by 
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stating that Singamma is “a child of the house of Kuravars” {aru kuram 
ndduppiUai ) — rather an ironic way of describing her, since real-life Kura- 
vars have no physical houses. A second strange reference to houses consists 
in Singamma’s being interred in the floor of one (in flagrant violation of 
Tamil convention, but perhaps echoing some more ancient custom ? ) . There 
she is told to “stay and be happy” (in somewhat the same way as Cevi’s 
sister is told to stay alone in a house where she docs not want to be). A 
third strange episode involving houses consists in the erection of one upon 
the remains of another. (This also is a violation of Tamil building code, 
about which more will be said presently.) 

Images of confinement and exclusion, wandering and bondage, arc 
similarly interwoven. The song begins with Singamma being confined 
within a house and fleeing from it. The place where she stays after she 
flees is excluded, discarded ground — “the rocky wasteland of Mclur” 
(melur ktdlankuttUy kallankuttu poddal) it is called. On this rocky waste- 
land there occurs a wedding (the act of inclusion par excellence), where 
Singamma finds and gathers rice that has been discarded (excluded, re- 
maindered). She is punished by being locked in a house that is outside 
the village — “yonder, in the forest,” says the song. Finally, she demands 
that a house be built for her alone, and then she demands to be taken out- 
side of it, so that she may stand up straight. Her brothers arc ordered to 
build this house, and then they arc told, “Even if you build palaces, you 
may not stay.” 

Even on the level of grammatical categories, states of exclusion and 
inclusion are repeatedly stressed, and then overturned, in this song. The 
key example of this scrambling of categories of inclusion and exclusion 
appears in the section describing the reason for the caste-exclusion of 
Kuravars. At the beginning of this section, the song tells how Singamma is 
punished by her brothers for leaving the house and going to the market. 
They lock her in the house alone in the forest: 

Leaving you within the house, Singamma 

All four doors they closed and locked and came, Singamma, 

All four men went inside the house, Singamma. 

And as they went inside the house, Singamma, 
the mortar stone pounds, doesn't it, Singamma. 

And as the mortar stone pounds, Singamma, 

all four doors they pulled shut and locked, Singamma. 
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This passage, though indirect, strongly implies gang-rape of Sin- 
gamma by her four brothers. The image of incestuous multiple rape is 
linked to ambiguities concerning who is in what house with whom: have 
the brothers locked Singamma in the house and left her alone there, or 
have they locked themselves in the house with hcr.> 

The questions of incest and caste explusion, like the question of who 
is in what house, are, of course, themselves questions of inclusion versus 
exclusion. The dilemma that is suggested here is simple: to stay within the 
caste (as well as to abide by the rules of the caste system as a whole) we 
must marry within our group. But if we marry t(X) closely within our 
group — that is, if we stress inclusion too heavily — we will be radically ex- 
cluded: either we will be driven from our caste, or our caste will be driven 
from among the body of castes. The song proceeds: 

c 

To them, to all four of them, Singamma, 

Singamma could give an answer, Singamma, 

On our [cxcl.] goody^i, Singamma, 

the sun has fallen and gone, Singamma, we [exclusive] 

From the tali . . . from they^* arc excluded, Singamma. 

In this passage, it is notable that the first-person plural forms, “(wr 
good jdtr and are excluded” are both grammatically exclusive rather 

than inclusive. In famil, the exclusive “we” {ndnkal)^ does not include the 
listener. But here, if die sister is addressing her brothers regarding “our” 
good caste, it would only make sense for her to use the inclusive form. If 
she is talking about her own exclusion from the caste, she should use the 
singular, not the plural form: “I am excluded,” not “We arc excluded.” 
Whoever is speaking, though the topic of the passage is exclusion, the pro- 
noun “we” should be inclusive. 

Cevi’s slip, saying tali when she means y/iri (and so correcting herself) 
is also telling. The tali is the marriage necklace that a husband ties around 
his wife’s neck on their wedding day. It is a powerful symbol for Tamils of 
the bound and confined state of married womanhood. The term jdti means 
caste. By accidentally substituting one word for the other, Cevi indicates 
how closely associated arc the notions of confinement within marriage and 
confinement within caste. It is also interesting that she uses the locative 
here, saying ‘Vc arc excluded in the tali . . . m theyari” (tdlileyum . . . jdti- 
leyum talluvadi), when it would have made more sense to say ""out of the 
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tMr {talileruntu). Here it seems that the in-group/out-group ambiguity is 
striking at the heart of grammar. 


Fragmentation of Body, Place, and Kin Group 

One would be hard-pressed to find the life story of a deity in India that 
was not rife with all sorts of rule-breaking. Still, it is not unreasonable to 
think that people whose lives are especially damaged by adherence to the 
rules of Indian society might be especially inclined to break those rules in 
fantasy (so, as I have argued elsewhere [Trawick 1986], the most oppressed 
in India might very well be in some ways the most creative). I have tried to 
show here how broken into pieces is the world of Cevi’s everyday life. Per- 
haps this is another reason why the song she sings is characterized by vari- 
ous kinds of normally whole things being broken into pieces. 

I will only mention briefly at this point the various overt violations of 
Tamil social convention that take place in the story of Singamma: how she 
breaks out of the house against the will of her brothers, how she ‘'wears 
different clothes”; how she sells herself in the market; how she gathers up 
polluted rice to take back home; how her sisters-in-law lie about where she 
has gone and drive her out of her natal home by ordering her to catch a 
poisonous worm; how her brothers rape, murder, and dismember her; 
how they bury her in the floor of the house; how they build one house 
upon the remains of another. I will only mention in passing also that the 
notion of codQ-violation is itself a difficult one in a society where there are, 
from the beginning, multiple codes. (The appropriation and legitimation 
of a multiplicity of codcs-for-conduct and their subsumption into a hierar- 
chical order can thus be seen as a very crafty defensive maneuver on the 
part of the code-makers.) 

Just as, in this song, there is on the grammatical level a scrambling of 
the categories of exclusion and inclusion, reflecting perhaps a preoccupa- 
tion with problems of belonging versus not belonging, so there is also a 
scrambling of the categories of singular and plural, perhaps reflecting a re- 
lated preoccupation with problems of wholeness versus brokenness. Thus, 
many of the things that in the ordinary Tamil world are decreed to be sin- 
gular come up plural in this song. For instance, when Cevi sings, “On our 
good caste the sun has fallen and gone” (porutu viruntu pdyiddaka), the 
verb is given' a plural personal marker. But even if the sun is personified, it 
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should be singular, like any other deity. In Tamil, deities are invariably 
avan (“he,” familiar, sg.) or aval (“she,” familiar, sg.). Consider the dis- 
tant, all-encompassing unity that the fiery eye of the sun represents. Con- 
sider, in Tamil as in English, its powerful masculinity. In the song of 
Singamma, it is by the sun’s authority that she is outcast(c), and again, 
that rice pots will not boil for her. By calling the sun plural, could Cevi be 
quietly shattering this authority? 

But Singamma’s own unity is also broken in the same way. Shortly 
before her death, she takes a louse comb in her hands and takes the form of 
louse eggs (plural). Lice, of course, with the eggs they lay, are small, incon- 
sequential, and undesirable creatures that one seeks to exclude from one’s 
hair. The instrument of their exclusion is the louse comb, which Sin- 
gamma takes in her hand. Lice, besides being annoying, arc also defiling, 
because they drink bkx)d. High-caste people will not admit to having lice. 
So it is appropriate, if apparently bizarre, that the goddess of the Kura- 
N'ars — the nfOst dchlcd, excluded, and inconsequential of castes — should 
choose as her animal form louse eggs. 

The fragmentation of Singamma’s living self into louse eggs is fol- 
lowed by the fragmentation of her dead body and its burial, not in one 
hole but several. Both the louse eggs and the holes arc specified as plural in 
the song. 

Another plural presence in the song is the set of Singamma’s brothers. 
Needless to say, it is not unusual or illegal for a woman to have sexeral 
brothers. But the rape of Singamma by her se\cral brothers contrasts 
sharply with the normal and, for Tamils morally most legitimate, sexual 
arrangement, marriage of one woman to one man i^orti an, oru pen — an 
oft-cited formula). And of course the one man should not be the woman’s 
brother. 

The plurality of the several brothers as against the one sister is further 
highlighted and made strange by Cevi’s habit throughout the song of 
changing the number of brothers that Singamma has. The first stanza 
of the song begins, “There were five brothers, Singamma.” In the 4th 
stanza, we learn that the five brothers have five wives. In the sth stanza, it is 
down to four wives. In the loth stanza there are five brothers again, in the 
13th stanza only four. In the 49th stanza, the number of brothers becomes 
seven, in the 69th stanza, six. In the 85th stanza, there arc again seven 
brothers, and they have four wives. All these changes in numbers go com- 
pletely unexplained. It is as though the singer must defy even the pattern 
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of expeaations that she herself has set up. Or else it is (more likely) as 
though precision as regards numbers, adherence to the notion of fixed 
boundaries between entities, is not especially important. 

Two other pluralities stand out in the song. When the brothers mix 
lime for Singamma’s palace, not one building, but buildings (plural) grow 
up on that spot. And finally, when Singamma emerges, glorious and tri- 
umphant, from the buildings that have been built for her, she speaks out, 
and the song says, not ‘‘She spoke the truth,” but “She spoke truths'^ (««- 
maikalai coUiduccu)^ plural. 


Partial Attachment to Places 
and Partial Connection with People 

I have tried to show that, in Cevi's life-history narrative, the sense of be- 
longing to a certain place and the sense of belonging to a certain people 
are one, so that place and people are in many contexts spoken of inter- 
changeably. I have also tried to show that in Cevi’s world, attachments to 
places and people arc tenuous, so that wandering lost, coming and going 
continuously with no clear sense of where or with whom one is really sup- 
posed to be, seem to be the main activities that people engage in. 

The text of Cevi’s narrative manifests one other related pfop)crty, and 
this is a near total merger in many places of Cevi's voice and consciousness 
with the voice and consciousness of her beleaguered older sister. It is a 
common charaaeristic of much informal Tamil narrative, as well as of 
many Tamil songs, that the distinction between reported speech and the 
speech of the narrator or singer is often very hazy. There tends to be no 
cue until the end of the reported speech that it is in fact not the narrator 
but someone else talking. This is a property of Cevi’s narrative overall. But 
the older sister is treated in a different way from the other characters in 
Cevi’s story, in that Cevi seems often to be inside this sister’s mind. She 
docs not report what the sister said in particular situations, but what the 
sister thought, very much as though she were describing her own thoughts. 
One imagines that Cevi must have had many conversations with this sister, 
given her advice, shelter, and so forth, but as far as the narrative is con- 
cerned, Cevi docs not represent herself as a distinct character from the sis- 
ter at ail. There is no “I said” and “she said.” There is only “she thought.” 
This perfect unification of the voices and consciousnesses of the two 
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women reminds me of the unification of the voices and consciousnesses of 
the talaivi and tori (heroine and heroine’s close friend or foster sister) in 
early Tamil poetry, where the tori sometimes speaks the thoughts of the 
talaivi as though they were her own. 

In other words, just as the characters in Qrvi’s narrative are not firmly 
grounded in one place, so Cevi the narrator is not firmly grounded in one 
voice, but dwells sometimes as much in her sister’s mind as in her own. 

The wanderings of the older sister, and the frequent entry of her 
thoughts into the mind of the narrator Grvi, find expression in the hymn 
to Singamma in a sharp and powerful way. Let us say that Grvi’s feelings 
for Singamma are much the same as her feelings for her sister. Perhaps 
in some way to Cevi, Singamma is her sister, and both the goddess and 
the sister are also in some \vay herself. The wanderings of the sister in 
the narrative are echoed in the song in the wanderings of the goddess. 
As the sister wanders, her social identity and her attachments to others 
also shift. So, in the hymn to Singamma, just as Singamma the person 
physically wanders about, we find the name of Singamma wandering, 
its grammatical place shifting, its identification with various voices con- 
stantly changing. 

The name “Singamma” is the refrain of this song. It is cried out re- 
peatedly at the end of every line, regardless of the content of what is being 
said, as in, “They looked inside the house, Singamma, / and they cried 
with tears, ‘Younger sister is missing,’ Singamma.” Thus the name Sin- 
gamma plays the role that some chains of nonsense syllables play in other 
songs, grammatically superfluous, a filler between stanzas, which gives the 
performer time to think about what she is going to sa\' next. 

But “Singamma” is also a term of address in the song, rhus, near the 
beginning of it Cevi sings, “I am going to tell the story of your birth, Sin- 
gamma, I am going to tell the story of y^mr growth, Singamma." 

Singamma is first outside the story in the sense of being a refrain, just 
a word tacked on at the end to keep time. Then she is outside the storv in a 
dift'erent way: she is the person to whom the story is told. She is its audi- 
ence. But she is also ifiside the story as its heroine, so as the storv gcx\s on, 
Cevi sings, Singamma you did this, Singamma you did that — ‘"You put on 
different clothes, Singamma. . . . You went to the market to sell beads, 
Singamma,” and so forth. 

And finally, the name Singamma becomes even more deeply embed- 
ded in the story when in some stanzas it appears as ambiguously incorpo- 
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rated into the speech of one of the characters of the story, as when the 
brothers send Singamma into exile: 

“Where have you been?’' they ask you, Singamma. 

They stand there asking, don’t they, Singamma. 

“In the forest, amma, Singamma, 

See that house, go there and stay, ammo, Singamma. 

You will be pounding with the mortar, Singamma.” 

In some stanzas, Singamma speaks to herself, and then she seems to be 
saying her own name, divided from herself and reflecting upon herself: 

Six o’clock has come, Singamma, Singamma. 

If my honor is destroyed, Singamma, I, too 
Must stay inside the house, Singamma, I am 
A woman of perfect honor, Singamma, these 
Four doors must open up, Singamma, Singamma. 

Here, the words “I, tex)” {nanum) suggest that some “I” is identifying 
with some other “I,” perhaps that the singer is telling Singamma, ‘i, too, 
Singamma (like you), am a woman of perfect honor.” But the implied 
identification between singer and addressee remains always partial and 
ambiguous. 

A similar partial and ^biguous identification is set up bewcen Sin- 
gamma and her mother: 

In the lap of the mother who bore Singamma, 

Being laid to sleep, Singamma, Singamma 

Sleep won’t come at all, mother, Singamma, Singamma 

Must tell the order to the mother, Singamma. 

The mother says, Singamma, Singamma, 

Excluded from our caste, mother, Singamma, 

The rice pot will not boil, mother, Singamma 

Your brothers are going to kill you, Singamma, Singamma 

In Tamil, amma means “mother,” but it can also be used as a term of 
address for any female human being. It would not be strange for a brother 
to call his sister amma or for a mother to call her daughter ammk. So Sin- 
gamma is addressed by her brothers and by her mother in the lines above 
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as amma Singtimma^ but the same amma Singamma is echcx:d when Sin- 
gamma speaks to her own mother (saying to her, "‘Sleep won’t come at all, 
mother, Singamma”) as though she is calling her mother by her own name. 

Near the end of the song, Singamma addresses her elder brother and 
accuses him, saying. 

You arc the one who killed me, Singamma 

The one who saw my sin, Singamma Singamma 

The one who undid me, Singamma . . . 

And here again, it is as though she is calling one of her kinsmen by her 
own name. 

There arc also stanzas in which the name Singamma becomes split 
into two or three forms; one form a free-floating refrain, one form a term 
of address locxscly bound to the content of the narrative, and one form an 
integral part of the narrative, tightly bound into the particular context and 
syntax of that stanza. For instance. 

To them, to all four of them, Singamma, 

Singamma could give an answer, couldn’t she, Singamma? 

And in Singamma’s grave, Singamma, 

And in Singamma’s grave, Singamma, for you, 

A red oleander blossomed, didn’t it, Singamma? 

In this way the song expresses, more clearly than any analysis could, 
the fragmentation of the heroine, her lack of any one firm and unambigu- 
ous personal identity, her sometimes insidc/sometimes outside status, her 
search for a place to be. 


The Power of Death and Remainders 

Kuravars and Paraiyars arc said to be polluted and dangerous because they 
deal with remainders: corpses, feces, leftover ftxxl, skins, shells, seeds. Re- 
mainders/reminders. Reminders of what? Of the nonwholcness, the in- 
completeness of existence. No matter how much you try to sweep up, 
there is always some bit of dirt in a comer somewhere. Nothing can ever 
be perfect. Nothing is ever totally finished, past, and forgotten. Remind- 
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ers/rcmaindcrs. “Backward castes,” still carrying habits that others have 
left behind, are themselves reminders living in leftover time, and, pushed 
to the edge of the village, they are themselves remainders living in left- 
over space. 

If things were perfect and without remainders, though, things would 
never change; there would be no growth, no life. Indians know this very 
well. “Upon remainder the name and form arc founded, upon remainder 
the world is founded. . . . Being and non-being, both arc in the remain- 
der, death, vigor.” So speaks a certain Sanskrit remainder." 

In modern Tamil there is a whole body of folklore concerning the 
power and the importance of remainders, of leaving things imperfect. The 
image of a god should not be made perfect or terrible chaos will result. A 
house should not be perfectly finished, a brick should be left out. A transac- 
tion should not be perfectly finished, a nipec extra should be given. Some- 
thing more should be left to the future, something should be left as seed. 

Just as in the building of material works of art, so in the building of 
verbal works, the remainder is important in Tamil. One stylistic device 
which frequently occurs in all varieties of verbal art, and which Cevi em- 
ploys very heavily in the hymn to Singamma, is enjambment. Knjambmcnt 
appears when a metric line (or musical phrase, or set of words uttered in a 
breath) docs not correspond with a grammatical sentence or phrase, so 
that the first word of a new sentence appears at the end of a metric line, 
and the sentence is completed on the next line. What results is a kind of 
verbal “remaindering.” In the hymn to Singamma, the word that is most 
frequently so remaindered is 7ii, “you,” so that many lines end, emkamma 
“Singamma, you.” What is predicated of “Singamma, you” is left to the 
next line. Meanwhile this “you,” like the goddess herself, hangs in limlx).” 

A related device, which might be called “predicare-chaining” is also 
very common both in Tamil spcjken prose (including Oevi’s autobiogra- 
phy) and in Tamil oral poetry (including the hymn to Singamma). Here 
the speaker or singer picks up the last part of the previous stanza or sen- 
tence or paragraph, and begins the new stanza or sentence with that same 
phrase. For instance; 

The wives of your five brothers, Singamma, 

Kept you inside the house, Singamma . . . 

And while you w'crc kept inside the house, Singamma, 

The four women came, Singamma . . . 

And when the four women came, Singamma, 

You put on different clothes, Singamma . . . 
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Putting on dilferent clothes, Singamma, 

[you went] to sell beads and needles, Singamma . . . 


In Tamil predicate-chaining, what is picked up to begin a new sen- 
tence is generally a participial phrase. If it was a finite verb phrase in the 
preceding stanza, it is converted to a participial phrase in the new one. 
These participles are themselves inherently dangling forms. Unlike finite 
verbs, they need something more to complete them. Their frequent use as 
a poetic device in both song and conversation bespeaks, like enjambment, a 
detotalizing vision of the world, a stress on the inci^mplete, the ongoing. 

Cevi’s hymn to Singamma stresses the theme of death and remainders 
very strongly. The entire song, indeed — though Ce\'i says, “I am going to 
tell the story of your birth, of your growth, Singamma” — is really devoted 
to the story of Singamma’s death.*' 

The story of Singamma is one of a great many Indian talcs about 
women wiio become goddesses by dying. In this song, however, the iden- 
tification of the goddess with death, especially its physical aspects, seems 
more prominent than usual. For example, at several pc^ints in the song, 
Singamma’s activity is associated with the loss of light, the setting of the 
sun, or the failure of the sun to exert its power. In other ways, also, it is 
suggested that Singamma’s jiower is the power of death. The plant that 
grows from her grave, for instance, the red oleander ( nenum odorum car- 
nea), is a deathly poisonous plant. lb consume even a tiny amount of it 
can be lethal. Finally, Singamma is identified with the earthworm (pund- 
kam) that emerges from the plant growing from her grave. This consumer 
and transformer of death’s remains becomes, in the song, Singamma’s only 
spokesperson. 

The other direct references to remainders in the hymn to Singamma 
have already been sj^^ken of: the leftover rice Singamma gathers, and the 
new liouse for Singamma built over the remains of the old. A new house 
must never be built over the remains of an old house, lamil villagers say 
firmly, because there might be the bi)nes of some dead animal there. Here 
the bones of Singamma herself arc buried, and the place where her ending, 
her grave, was dug becomes the place where they dig her beginning. 


Crumbling the hut, Singamma, tor you 
A foundation they dig, Singamma, Singamma, 
And as they dig a foundation, Singamma, for you, 
A bud comes and blossoms, mother, Singamma. 
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I will end this still-incomplete essay by comparing the denouement of 
the Singamma story with the end of Cevi’s own life story, in which she tells 
how she and her husband have been forced to live in a Muslim house, a 
“polluted house,” a “house of people of no caste”; and yet in this house, 
with the marginal land they cultivate near it, they have found some peace 
and some hope. It is as though, by placing their faith in remainders, they 
may perhaps sec something new and good rise from the wreckage of 
their lives. 

What are these remainders in which they place such faith? One is tra- 
dition: the family gcxi, the set of values, the knowledge, the songs of their 
own past. Another is writing (what some people now call our human 
spoor, our calling card, the dried ink on the page): this quasi-magical 
thing which, as Cx:vi shows us, has exerted a terrible destructive power in 
the life of her family, is that which she now seeks, through the education of 
her sons and through the present inscription of her thoughts and words, 
to turn to her own advantage.^” The third, finally, is Singamma herself, this 
goddess of cast-out people, whom Cevi has chosen to praise rather than to 
despise. Rather like her most famous compatriot, who became great of 
heart the day he realized he was not above blacks but was black himself, 
Cevi, I think, becomes great when she sings this song, recognizing her kin- 
ship with others poor even beyond her own poverty, filthy even beyond her 
own filth. Performing this difficult act, she makes something beautiful out 
of her terrible life, and so we should look up to her, and learn from her. 


Appendix: Another Version of the Singamma Story 

The shrine to Singainma sits outside the “mill-gate” of the CcK)pcrative 
Milling Society, about two miles northeast of Melur. I am grateful to 
J. Bernard Bate for finding Vellacami, the Kallar exorcist {kodmki) work- 
ing at this shrine, and recording Vellacami’s rendition of the Singamma 
song for me. Though Vellacami is not himself a Kuravar, he is the one rit- 
ual specialist in regular contact with the spirit of Singamma, and his ver- 
sion of the Singamma story is regarded as authoritative by the people of 
Melur. Prior to his assumption of the role of Singamma-exorcist around 
ten years ago, people say, there was no ritual specialist for Singamma. The 
shrine also is new. Singamma herself is said to have died just thirty 
years ago. 

In a subsequent publication I will discuss Vellacami and his work for- 
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thcr, and will also discuss Kuravar interpretations of the Singamma story. 
Here I will sketch Vcllacami’s rendition of the song so as to give readers a 
sense both of the source of the Singamma story and of the distinctiveness 
of Cevi’s performance of it. Vellacami’s song, while telling essentially the 
“same” story as Cevi’s song, differs from it in a number of remarkable ways. 

In Vellacami’s song, Singamma, an unmarried girl, comes with her 
family — both parents, her brothers, and her brothers’ wives — on fcx)t 
from the north to Madurai to see the ("ittirai festival there. The hamlets 
and roads near Melur over which the family travels are named. The family 
camps out at last in a dark, thorny, flowery wasteland. The particular kinds 
of thorny shrubs {induy kaducdnaniy kdrai) that grow there are named, and 
their names arc repeated again at the end of the song, as though to identify 
the location precisely. The place is called Thief-Stab Hill (kcdlankuttu 
medu) (cf. Cevi s mention of a ‘'rocky wasteland hill,” kalldnkuttu medu). 
In the morning, Singamma and her brothers’ wives go to the Melur mar- 
ket to sell trinkets. There the brothers’ wives deccitfiillv abandon Sin- 
gamma, who is forced to return at dusk alone to the camp. The owner of a 
dried fish store secs Singamma begging alms, is struck by her beauty, and 
follows her, plotting to rape her. He is joined on the way b\' a headman of 
the goatherd caste. Together they lure Singamma into a lonely place, tell- 
ing her that a wedding feast is going on and that all her caste-mates are 
gathered there, being fed. Singamma goes where they tell her, finds the 
place deserted, and weeps. The goatherd and dried fish merchant comfort 
the weeping Singamma and gain her trust by feeding her a feast of rice, 
vegetables, and dried fish stew. vShe eats, gathers up the remainders, and 
continues on her way. The two villains follow her a w'ays flirther, then 
overtake her, grab her hand, drag her into an empty goat stall, lock all the 
doors, and rape her, as she struggles, kicking, how ling, and weeping. (Cf. 
Cevi’s versions in which the girl’s owm brothers lock her up in a hut in an 
isolated place and rape her.) 

In the morning, Singamma’s brothers hear of w hat has happened to 
their sister and go to find her. As they arrive, Singamma’s two rapists 
emerge from the goat stall, followed by Singamma herself, who curses the 
rapists and their families to be friendless “with no one to feed them a meal 
for seven generations.’' Seeing that Singamma is wearing new clothing and 
has brought with her g(X)d food, as wxll as a new grinding stone (w^hich 
she has gotten from the market), the brothers suspect that Singamma has 
exchanged her sexual services for these gifts. A woman w ho has stayed the 
night away from home, they say, will ruin the caste. Singamma returns to 
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the camp, combs her hair and adorns herself, and lays her tired head down 
on her mother’s lap. The mother sings her a sweet lullaby, and Singamma 
falls asleep. Then, at midnight, as she lies sleeping in her mother’s lap, the 
brothers split Singamma’s head open with an axe. Hurriedly, they bury her 
body in the floor of the hut, hide the evidence of the burial, and flee before 
dawn with their families. 

A few years later, the daughter of the villainous goatherd, just mar- 
ried, becomes possessed by the ghost of Singamma. The girl dances for 
days, singing incomprehensibly. The words of her song arc the cries of a 
Kuravar girl, selling her wares in the marketplace. She chants the names of 
the small birds her people catch, and sings of a sparrow caught and trapped, 
a sparrow alighting within a virgin, a virgin caught and trapped like a spar- 
row. Thus she provides subtle clues as to the possessing ghost’s identity 
and history. But still the surrounding crowd is mystified, and the elders 
keep asking, 'Who are you?” 

A spirit medium (kodanki) is summoned. With his help, the ghost of 
Singamma makes her identity known to the villagers who, impressed by 
the beauty of her dance and fearful of her power, initiate a fine festival for 
her, celebrating her "like a god.” She tells the crowd that she wishes to 
return to Thief-Stab Hill, the site of her old home, her death, and her 
burial. And so she goes there. The thorny wasteland on w hich she is buried 
is razed, and a government spinning mill is built on the site. The spinning 
mill becomes Singamma’s temple, and she reigns there, satisfied. Vellac- 
cami at the end of the song asks her to bless all those who sing of her and 
rejoice, all those who hear, and all those who read her story. 

When I first heard Vcllacami’s rendition of the Singamma story, I was 
struck by its complete plausibility. All the events described in this song 
could (from my point of view) very easily have happened just as Vellacami 
describes them. The story makes perfect, logical sense, even though it is 
tragic and unjust. Cevi’s rendition of the story, by contrast, contains many 
inexplicable episodes. 

Stylistically, the two versions of the song arc also quite different. 
Cevi’s song is addressed to Singamma and much of the story as she sings it 
is told in the second person, while Vellacami keeps Singamma in the third 
person until the very end of his performance, when he addresses her, ask- 
ing her blessing, (^evi repeats Singamma’s name several times at the end of 
almost every line of her song, while Vellacami uses Singamma’s name 
infrequently, and only rcferentially. Vellacami further distances himself 
from the story of Singamma by frequently using the reportativc particle 
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-Am (usually glossed in English as “it is said” or “they say”), thus disclaim- 
ing responsibility for the factuality of the events he describes. The devices 
Cevi uses repeatedly in her performance to such powediil poetic effect — 
enjambment and pluralization — arc completely absent from Vcllacami’s 
song. Vcllacami accompanies himself on a drum as he sings. A steady, 
slowly accelerating drumbeat builds suspense up to the climactic rape and 
murder scenes. In the possession scene, the drumbeat suddenly becomes 
elaborate, fluid, and rapid as the Kuravar's marketplace chants arc repeated. 

Vcllacami’s main “job” as the kodanbi of the Singamma shrine is to 
allow her spirit to possess him and speak through him on appropriate oc- 
casions. Thus, during his performance of the Singamma song, he assumes 
her voice during the possession scene, and only then. This scene is sharply 
divided from the rest of the performance by a radical change in drumming 
style and by a change from a proselike, sung narrative (the lines have no 
particular meter or length) to a highly rhythmic chant composed of a mix- 
ture of mciiningfi-il and semantically opaque syllables. 

^ * 

Research for this chapter was carried out under a Humanities Fellow- 
ship from the Rockefeller Foundation. Time to write it was provided by 
the School of American Research in Santa Fe, New Mexico. I wish to 
thank Lila Abu-Lughod, Arjun Appadurai, Frank Korom, David Ludden, 
Catherine Lutz, McKim Marriott, Margaret Mills, and Rajam Rama- 
murthy for their helpful comments on earlier versions of this chapter. 

Notes 

1. A note on genre. People in Tamil Nadu commonly sing songs addressed 
to gods. There arc probably thousands of these. Their performance is not neces- 
sarily limited to a particular “ritual context,” aldiough the songs arc most likely to 
be performed on the occasion of festivals to the gods in question. 1 have often 
heard young people singing songs to particular gods not so much because they 
were devotees of those gods as because they liked the songs. A god may even in- 
crease in popularity because of the release of some particularly attractive song ad- 
dressed to him. (I am thinking here of the cinema song “An'appan.”) I have not 
done any kind of extensive study of contemporary Tamil songs addressed to gods, 
and if such a study has been done by someone else, I am unaware of it. The “god- 
semgs” (tevappaddUf kadavul paddu) with which I am familiar generally stress the 
god’s positive, auspicious attributes. Like the Singamma song, many of them seem 
pervaded w^ith longing. 

2. There is an unresolved debate concerning the degree to which south In- 
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dian people of untouchable castes accept die principle of caste hierarchy. Berreman 
(1971), Mencher (1974), and Gough (i97B) argue that untouchables subscribe to an 
essentially egalitarian ideology. Moifatt (1979) argues that untouchables do not 
question the principle of social hierarchy; what they do sometimes question is dieir 
own place within the existing order. In my own work (Trawick 1986, 1988) I have 
tried to show that the verbal art of Tamil untouchables does covertly challenge 
some of the principles of caste hierarchy. A theme running through very many of 
their songs is the injustice of their fate. It is not implied that exclusion from die 
good things of life is all right for others but not for them. It is implied that the act 
of exclusion on the basis of pollution is itself an absolute wrong. 

Nevertheless, it would be false to deny that untouchables believe in the reality 
of ritual pollution. And the fact that they have “their own untouchables” irrefuta- 
bly bespeaks their acceptance, at least in some contexts and for some purposes, of 
“the system.” I think the simple truth is that they are not firmly on one side or the 
other. They accept or deny hierarchy according to the situation they find them- 
selves in. Many of the songs of Untouchables show strong ambivalence both to- 
ward their own status as persons in the community and toward the scKial order 
itself, which has afflicted them with that status. 

Kuravars are found throughout south India and Sri Lanka. There are 
many named subdivisions of them. Kuravars from the Madurai area state that 
Narikkuravanka (jackal-hunters), Kurumkkaranka (small-fowl-people), and “Ku- 
rava jati” (hunter caste) are all legitimate names for themselves. BecaiKse C'evi in the 
introduction to her performance refers to Singamma as “a child from the house of 
Kuravars,” I have chosen to follow her lead in this chapter and to refer to the 
nomadic scavengers in Tamil Nadu as Kuravars. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that there exists in southern Tamil Nadu aiK^ther low caste called Kuravars 
who arc not nomadic and who arc entirely distinct from the nomadic Kura- 
vars discussed in this paper. The content of C'cvi’s song clearly sliows that the 
Kuravars she refers to arc not the .settled lalxjrers but the nomadic scavengers more 
commonly called Narikkuravars. 

According to the report of the Kallars who maintain die Singamma shrine in 
Melur, most of those wlio become possessed by the spirit of Singamma are young 
women of the Paraiyar community, like C/Cvi herself. When they become po.ssessed 
they dress in Narikkuravar clothes, chant in the Narikkuravar tongue, and demand 
Narikkuravar food (such as jackal-meat) as an offering. 

The people of Melur, the exorcist Vcllaccami, and the Narikkuravars who pass 
through Melur on their rounds all differ in their opinions concerning the precise 
community of nomads from which Singamma arose, and who the historic Sin- 
gamma was is a matter that may never be determined. In any case, the cult of 
Singamma is not under the control of any of the nomadic scavengers, who know 
about this cult but arc remarkably uninterested in it. Rather, the Singamma cult 
seems to be built upon the imape of nomadic scavengers that people of other cas- 
tes, especially Paraiyars, have developed. CT. MoBatt (1979) and McGilvray (198^) 
on the relationship between Kuravars and Paraiyars in Tamil and Sri Lankan 
society. 
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4. My comparison of Ccvi’s life story and the life story of the goddess in 
whom she is interested is not without reason or precedent. Many observers have 
noted that in South Asia the |>ersonalities and life histories of deities and their wor- 
shippers tend to be intimately intertwined (Claus 1975; Kakar 1981; McDaniel 1989; 
Nuckolls 1987; Obeyesekere 1981; Roy 1972; Trawick 1980, 1982, 1990a, b, forthcom- 
ing). In Tamil Nadu it is common for individuals to consciously identify with and 
emulate particular deities, even when they don't formally worship those deities. 
Female identity in particular is tied up with the personalities of deities. 

5. Literature describing relations between speech style and speaker person- 
ality (either as expressed by the speaker, or as interpreted bv listeners) is massive 
(for example, Bakhtin 1984; Friedrich 1979a; Coffman 1981; Tannen 1984) although, 
of course, it would be a mistake to attempt to establish simple one-to-one linkages 
between particular swlistic features and particular personalit)' '"traits.” Stylistic in- 
dices of a speaker’s scVL-tmafie are evident even on a commonsensc level, and have 
been of interest especially to feminist sociolinguists in recent years. In the United 
States and elsewhere, females as well as members of other subordinate groups are 
often punished beginning in childhiiod for demonstrating high degrees of verbal 
proficiency. (In the United States, for instance, articulate and verbally powerful fe- 
males are cavSxij’jnV'd and stimatiiced as chatterboxes, back-talkers, and nags.) Conse- 
quently they learn to keep their mouths shut. Females in American schools, though 
they are consistently better performers than males in written tests of verbal ability, 
learn not to exercise this ability in face-to-face encounters, but rather to remain 
mute, to be "‘dumb,” Silence and iwarticulatcncss (in the presence of male peers, 
parents, teachers, el cetera) become their hallmarks When they do speak, their 
speech is broken: that is, hesitant, audible only with difficulty, childlike, heavily 
qualified, and easily controverted and interrupted. The speaker must assume that 
she will not have her listener's attention for vcr\' long, therefore she learns to keep 
her messages not onh' “soft” but also simple and short. She then becomes defined 
as incapable of producing a sustained and coherent monologue, and it is concluded 
that the reason for her verbal incoherence is her inabilit)' to maintain an ordcrlv 
train of thought (cf Michaels and Cazden 1986). Because her communications nec- 
essarily arc in pieces, she is viewed as .scatterbrained. Disarticulation finally be- 
comes a symptom of femaleness, as well as an expression of it. W(>men are flawed, 
therefore their speecli must also be flawed, othenvise they are not true women 
(Lakoff I97S). 

In the United States, moreover, since females are regarded as more emotional 
than males, females often “intentionally” adopt what could aptlv be called broken 
speech (creakv voice, sobbing laughter, hesitancy and unevenness of breath, fal- 
setto syllables, frequent self-interruption and .self-correction, departure from estab- 
lished grammatical conventions and habitual speech patterns) to signal that they 
are overwhelmed by emotion, hence “out of control,” hence both feminine and 
sincere. The incorporation of such “weeping feanires” in;o speech or song is a 
powerful and direct way of portraying feelings of grief, personal lo.ss, and incom- 
pletion; indeed this set of features, together with the affective associations ju.st 
named, may constitute a kind of .sociolinguistic universal (Urban 1989). 
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In villages of Tamil Nadu, speech st\de is an important index both of gender 
and of caste status. Untouchables risk severe punishment if they adopt the habits, 
including speech habits, of higher castes. Criticism and complaint, if expressed at 
all, must be expressed by them in roundabout ways and with extreme circumspec- 
tion. Centamiry ‘"high” or literate Tamil, is the language of privilege, of purity and 
of truth. Only the literate (viz., high-caste males, with few exceptions until very 
recently) are afforded the opportunities to master and wield it Koccai tamiVy “low” 
or street Tamil, is thought to be crude, offensive, and incapable of expressing “high 
thoughts.” This is the language attributed to low-caste people. Even certain high- 
caste women who live with literate, scholarly men and know by heart thousands of 
lines of “high 'famil” poctr>' (which they teach their children), may in ordinary 
conversation disclaim any knowledge of “beautiftil words” and deliberately chcxjse 
to speak “low” or “\ailgar” Tamil as a way of challenging men’s right to dictate the 
way women should speak (Trawick 1990b). Like American blacks, low-status Tam- 
ils escape becoming linguistic cripples because most of their verbal interactions arc 
widi each other, rather than with executors of die rules of the dominant culture. In 
their own world, they develop high proficiency at verbal art, encouraging, critiqu- 
ing, and applauding each other’s efforts from childh(X)d on (cf. Heath 1983). And, 
for reasons that arc partly aesthetic and partly political, they elaborate among 
themselves an esoteric language that remains partly or wholly opaque to “out- 
siders” (cf Labov 1972; Kochman 1981). 

G:vi, like others of her status, is certainly a victim of what McDermott (1985) 
calls “systematic inarticulacy.” She is defined by people in authority ov er her as in- 
articulate, and she is forced by them to be this way, at least in her direct communi- 
cations with them. And yct^ I try to argue here, her very mistakes arc eUxjucnt. 

6. “Partial isomorphisms,” or similarities, between formal properties of a 
given discourse and properties of the topic of that discourse, arc a common feature 
of poetic speech ( Jakobson i960; Friedrich 1979b), and indeed of casual conversa- 
tion in general. Tanncn (1984) has cogently argued that such iconicity’ — which 
runs the range from onomatopoeisis to complex parallelisms bctu^ccn syntax and 
history, verbal morphology and physical anatomy — may even be a necessary tool 
in the establishment of coherence in discourse. My suggestion that there may be an 
iconic relation bemecn Givi’s grammatically fragmented speech style and the 
brokenness of the life she describes should therefore not rai.se any eyebrows. Of 
course, the discover)' of poetic iconicity is always “after the fact,” and the creation 
of such iconicity is in most cases not the re.sult of conscious design. Therefore, it is 
generally futile to try to prove that a speaker intended a particular figure of speech 
to fonaion as such. 

7. This remainder, a leftover piece of lore from a time long past, is the 
Atharva Veda. It is cited by Kristeva (1982 : 76) in her argument suggesting that 
Indian consciousness defines the self in terms of place, and that such a self lives in a 
world of incomplete separations, of remainders (while a self defined in terms of 

lives in a world of discrete categories and absolute divisions). In a subse- 
quent publication, I hope to discuss Kristeva’s argument more extensively. 

8. Stylistic devices such as enjambment arc inherently polysemous, just as 
words are. They can and do mean many things. Often in peltry and song, such 
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devices are used because of their ambiguity, because the artist desires to say more 
than one thing, to say contradictory things, to exercise his or her skill in the dream- 
like act of condensing several messages into a single image, or simply to avoid com- 
mitting herself to, and reaping the punishment for, a particular statement which 
she nonetheless wishes to communicate. It is well documented that people in op- 
pressed positions often express their opinions and desires indirectly and ambigu- 
ously (spirit possession is the classic example). 

Given a text such as Cevi’s, it would therefore be foolish to attempt to dem- 
onstrate beyond doubt that for some particular form some particular meaning is 
intended. Doubtless for any such text more than one meaning is intended by the 
artist, and otliers still may be read into it by the audience and developed further 
when members of the audience perform the text before others. In such a situation, 
the best one can do is seek to establish the plausibility of a particular interpretation 
by answering questions such as: Is this a meaning that a person such as the artist 
might want to convey? Is the form of the message consistent with the meaning we 
are attributing to it? Is the meaning we are attributing to this message congruent 
with other meanings that have been conveyed by the speaker herself in other mes- 
sages, or by other speakers in similar situations? Is the meaning we are attributing 
to this message"' ciingruent with the apparent overall meaning(s) of the text at 
hand? In other words, does it fit? Does it make sense? Or not? 

The subjea of Cevi’s song is a nomadic woman who is murdered and be- 
comes a disembodied, wandering spirit. When Cevi uses enjambment in her song, 
she puts the name of this spirit at the end of theiine, drawing out the final syllable 
and taking a deep breath before beginning the next line. The listener is made to 
wait, to find out what happens next to the subject, Singamma. I interpret Cevi’s 
use of enjambment in this song as essentially iconic: the partial and temporaiy^ dis- 
connectedness of the name mirrors the partial and temporary disconnectedness of 
the pcrs(3n to whom the name belongs. A simple, but powerful, poetic figure — the 
hanging voice as a sign of the homeless soul. Elsewhere, of course, similar devices 
might be used in different ways to different effects. 

9- Cf. Blackburn (1988) on the emotional depth of death stories in Tamil. 
Blackburn argues that in the performance tradition he studied, Tamil people arc 
inclined to identify and sympathize especially strongly with story heroes and hero- 
ines who die tragic deaths, and arc likely to become possessed by the spirits of the 
protagonists when death stories arc told; whereas stories of auspicious events 
evoke less powerful feelings. 

10. Cf. Derrida (1974) on scription as spoor. Writing, Kristeva tells us, is a 
spatialization of thought. It takes us back to the world before language made 
thought immaterial and abstraa. Writing is cathartic. It gives a place to our fears. 
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9. The Cosmogonic Riddles 
of Lalan Fakir 


No folk poet has made a greater contribution to modem Bengali literature 
than Lalan Shah (Lalan Sah), better known as Lalan Fakir. Lalan lived in 
the nineteenth century in the village of Seuriya (alternately spelled Cheu- 
riya) in what is now Kushtia District, Bangladesh. He was a member of 
the Baul sampmday (tradition), which is noted for its mystic folk songs 
generally tetmevj haul gan (Baul songs) in West Bengal, but in Bangladesh 
also named bhab gan (songs for reflection). While there are numerous out- 
standing Baul poets, Lalan is considered to be the best of them all. Within 
the Baul sampraday he holds a unique position. He is regarded as the 
adiguru (first guru) of the Baul sect, the Lalan Shahi san^mddy. Twice a 
year, on the first day of Kartik (October-November), his death anniver- 
sary, and on the full moon night of Ph^gun (February-Match), his de- 
votees gather at the site of his dkhri (ashram) to sing his songs. 

Lalan's songs have inspired many poets and authors of Bengal, most 
notably Rabindranath Tagore, whose thought and poetry were signifi- 
cantly influenced by Lalan. Tagore was one of the earliest collectors of 
Lalan’s songs. He had in his private collection two notebooks in which an 
unknown scribe had recorded a total of 2S>8 songs composed by Lalan.' 
Tagore is also credited with bringing the songs of Lalan to the attention of 
educated Bengalis; until he published twenty songs in the literary journal 
Pmbdsi (vol. 15, Asvin,Agrtthayan, Pauf, and M^h, 1J22 B.s., 1915-16 [bStidd 
son ''Bengali Era”]), Lalan was little known outside village Bengal.^ To this 
day, the songs of Lalan continue to be an inspiration to Bengali authors. 

But while Lalan's songs are valued for their literary quality, their sym- 
bolic meaning is usually not comprehended by the uninitiated. This seems 
to be as much due to the audience's inclination to deny or close its eyes to 
the tantric sexual rites of the Bauls as to the ambiguity of the songs and the 
secrecy of the rituals. As Charles Capwell points out (1986 ; 11-12 and chap- 
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ter 2), Bengali society at large has an ambivalent attitude toward the Hauls. 
On the one hand, the songs of the Bauls and the humanistic beliefs they 
express draw the admiration of Bengalis, but on the other hand they find 
the more esoteric practices of the Bauls objectionable. 

From Lalan^s time to the present, his songs have been sung and ad> 
mired all over West Bengal and Bangladesh. But in the last twenty-five 
years his popularity in Bangladesh has risen to new heights and he has at- 
tained the stature of a cultural hero. His remarkable talents as a poet first 
began to receive widespread recognition among Muslim Bengalis when, in 
the process of shaping a regional identity, they turned to their folk culture. 
In fact, the prevailing attitude of Muslim Bengali society toward Baul 
songs in general and Lalan’s songs in particular, and toward the fakirs who 
sing them, can serve as a barometer of where it stands at any given time on 
the question of regional versus Islamic identity.^ 

During the late nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth, the 
reform movements set out to strip Bengali Islam of its local characteris- 
tics.^ The Bauls, or nerar fakirs, as they were also termed (sec ‘The Baul 
Sampraday,''^ below), were one of the main groups of fakirs denounced by 
the reformists for their heterodoxy. The mere fact that the Bauls arc a mu- 
sical tradition would have been sufficient cause for the reformists, who 
believed that music is forbidden by Islam, to oppose the Bauls. Their syn- 
cretic beliefs and sexual practices, of which the reformist had become 
aware, made the Bauls all the more vulnerable.’^ 

They were denounced in fatwas (legal decisions) for corrupting 
Bengali Islam with Hindu beliefs and practices. “Baul Dhvaiisa Phatoya’’ 
(Bengali for Arabic fatwa; Decision for the Destruction of the Bauls), 
written by Maulana Reyajuddin Ahmad in 1332 b.s. (1926J and revised and 
enlarged the following year, singles Lalan out as “the number one foe, a 
spy for the Arya Samaj [a Hindu revivalist organization], and a deceiver of 
six to seven million Muslims” (the Baul population as estimated by Ahmad, 
quoted in Caudhuri 1974a : 78).^ The Bauls suffered physical attacks as well 
as verbal abuse. In 1947 Maulana Aphsaruddin Ahmed (1887-1959) dis- 
rupted the festival at Lalan’s Mra, then held on the full-moon night in the 
month of Caitra (March-April), and cut off the topknots of the Bauls 
who attended. Bauls did not congregate in large numbers again for a 
festival at the iikhra or in the surrounding area as long as Maulana Aphsa- 
ruddin was alive (Caudhuri 1974a .*39-40 and 1974b: 122). During the re- 
formist period, public performance of the songs of Lalan and other Bauls 
became rare in East Bengal (Mansur Uddin 197S : 24). 
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Soon after the formation of Pakistan, the Pakistani government’s at- 
tempt to subvert the culture of its eastern half in the name of Islam, 
particularly its brutal suppression of the Language Movement (hhasarm- 
dolan: the agitation to make Bengali an official language of Pakistan along 
widi Urdu) in February 1952, brought about an abrupt change in the way 
Muslim Bengalis perceived their own cultural heritage. In their search for 
an identity rooted in the soil of Bengal, rather than based on Islam as prac- 
ticed in Arabia, Muslim Bengalis exalted literary figures, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, who expressed nonsectarian humanistic beliefs. Foremost 
among them were Tagore, Nazrul Islam, and Lalan, who came to epito- 
mize the Bauls, already symbols of Bengali folk culuirc. 

The most telling indication of Lalan’s rise in status in the period be- 
tw'cen the Language Movement and the emergence of Bangladesh is the 
new esteem accorded to the site of Lalan’s akhra, which had Ixx-n the scene 
of reformist pcrsecuti<3n of the Bauls. In 1962-63 a mausoleum was built 
over Lalan’s grave and the Lalan Lok Sahitya Kendra, or Lalan Folk l.itcra- 
ture Center (the name was later changed to the Lalan Academy), was es- 
tablished beside it as an institute for the study of folk literature. The 
institute includes an open-air stage, used until recently for the biannual 
Lalan festival which once again drew a large number of Lalan Shahi fakirs. 

To the reformists, Lalan was a Hindu masquerading as a Muslim. As 
Lalan grew in stature, however, some scholars went to the opposite ex- 
treme and began to claim him for Islam. Newly discovered legends pub- 
lished by these scholars ascribe to Lalan a Muslim birth, contradicting 
earlier biographical accounts according to which Lalan’s parents were Hin- 
dus (see “Lalan in Legend and Histor\’,” below) and creating a controversy 
that has polarized Bengali .schc^larship on Lalan from the 1960s until the 
present. Even Lalan’s title Shah (Persian for “king”) is an Islamization of 
Sai (< Sanskrit “lord”), which is the form of the name that occurs in 
the songs recorded in Tagore’s notelKX>ks. Lalan’s songs, too, have under- 
gone Islamization. In the edition L^an Sah 0 Lalan Gitika, edited by 
Muhammad Abu Talib, Arabic and Persian words used in Bengali are 
spelled to reflect Arabic and Persian, rather than Bengali, pronunciation. 
Moreover, in at least one case, an interpellation intended to prove that 
Lalan was a Muslim has been introduced into the text of a song. (See the 
interpolation khatnar jat, “circumcised caste” in vol. 2, no. 293 ) There 
can be no doubt that the desire to legitimize Lalan by turning him into a 
respectable Sufi, complete with his own shrine, was a motivating factor 
behind the construction of Lalan’s mausoleum. 
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In independent Bangladesh, Lalan's popularity has continued to in- 
crease. A Lalan parifod, an organization that sponsors performances of 
Lalan’s songs and also publishes the journal Ldlm Parifod Patrikd, has 
been established in Dhaka, with branches in Jhinaidah, Rajshahi, Jessore, 
Khulna, and Chittagong. Lalan is the only folk poet whose songs are taught 
at the Silpa Kala Academy (Academy of Fine Arts) in Dhaka, and they are 
taught there not by an academically trained instructor, but by Khoda Baks 
Bisvas, a Lalan Shahi fakir from Kushtia.* Lalan's songs arc frequently 
heard on radio and television. Professional singers (such as Farida Par- 
veen) who arc not themselves fakirs specialize in singing them much in the 
manner of singers specializing in Nazrul giti or Rabindra safigit. While 
most of the scholarship still focuses on the controversy over Lalan’s birth, 
in the 1970s Bengali Muslim scholars, building on work done by Upen- 
dranath Bhatracarya, for the first time studied the esoteric aspect of the 
Lalan tradition.^ 

Yet as more emphasis is being placed on a pan-Islamic identity, am- 
bivalent attitudes toward the tradition have once again intensified. When I 
first visited Scuriya in 1981, the Lalan festival in the month of Phalgun was 
a three-day event with the official program held on the stage of the Lalan 
Academy near the area where the fakirs were staying, whereas on my sec- 
ond visit in 1986, 1 found the festival had been curtailed to one night due to 
the withdrawal of government funding; the official program had been 
moved to a field some distance from the academy; and only a few fakirs 
had been selected to participate in it, the other fakirs had remained at the 
Academy, where they sang informally as they also had done on my previ- 
ous visit. The new setting and altered program, I was told by one scholar, 
were intended to give the festival an air of respectability and make a favor- 
able impression on government officials who arc put off by ganja-smoking 
fakirs. In the process of nationalizing Lalan's songs and making him over 
to fit the image of a folk hero acceptable to the mainstream of Muslim 
Bengali society, it seems Lalan is not only being disass(Kiated from his eso- 
teric beliefs, but also from the very fakirs wHo carry on his tradition. 

In what follows, I will first give an overview of Baul religion, placing 
special emphasis on Baul sadhand (method of realization). Next, I will give 
a biographical accoiiht of Lalan. Finally, after a general introduction to his 
songs, I will treat in some detail a few songs Lalan composed in the form 
of cosmogonic riddles. Since the study of Lalan's songs and of his cos- 
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mogonic ideas is largely an unexplored field, what I will be presenting is 
only preliminary and will undoubtedly need to be revised in the future. 


The Baul Sampraday 

The Baul sampmday is a syncretistic tradition which draws from Tantric 
Buddhism (Sahajiya), Tantric Hinduism (both Vaishnava Sahajiya and 
Shaiva-Shakta), Gauriya Vaishnavism, and Islam. There are both Hindu 
Bauls, who are usually Vaishnavas, and Muslim Bauls, who are Sufis and 
are generally termed fakirs or nerar fakirs rather than Bauls. 

Ncrar fakir literally means “fakir with a shaven head.” The term nam 
or nerd (fern., nert) originally referred to Buddhist bhik^us and bhik^unis 
(monks and nuns; literally, male and female beggars), who shaved their 
heads and are believed to have followed the Sahajiya path of worship.^® 
Some subsequently converted to Islam, while others became Vaishnavas." 
After changing their religious affiliations, many nerds eventually gave up 
the practice of shaving their heads, but continued to practice Sahajiya sex- 
ual rituals. It is clear from the use of the term nerdr fakir to refer to Muslim 
Bauls that some of the Buddhist nerds became Bauls. It can be surmised 
that the nerds had a strong influence on the development of the Baul 
sampraddyy particularly in respect to sddhand?' 

The Bauls, like other South Asian mystic traditions, reject caste, re- 
vere the guru or murshid as a representative of the Supreme on earth, and 
believe that the body is a microcosm of the universe — a belief they call de- 
hatattva (the doctrine of the body). It is in their sexual rituals, however, 
that they break with many South Asian mystic traditions and most closely 
resemble the Tantric Buddhists, from whom they arc descended, and the 
Vaishnava Sahajiyas, who share with the Bauls a common background in 
Buddhist Tantrism.* ’ 

Baul SAdhanA 

Although Bauls all over Bengal practice basically the same sddhandy the de- 
tails of the rituals vary according to region and guru. The following over- 
view of Baul sexual sddhand during the three or three and a half days a 
woman is said to menstruate is based on the practices of the Lalan Shahi 
fakirs of Bangladesh. Only the most salient features of the rites are given. 

According to Baul doctrine, the Supreme is present in the body in 
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semen and menstrual blood. The Supreme in semen, on the one hand, 
is the pum^, the male principle, and on the other hand is the isvavy who is 
botli male and female. (Baul poets do not draw clear distinctions in their 
songs between these two aspects of the Supreme, so that it is frequently 
difficult to determine whicli one of them is being referred to.) The Hauls 
believe that the female as well as the male has semen. The Supreme in 
semen resides in the sahasrarcakra at the top of the head,‘^ also termed tiic 
la mokam (Ar., maqam)^ or between the eyes in the two-pctaled lotus, or 
ajndcakray^^ but travels around the body, making one complete trip every 
month. Thus on each day of the lunar month, semen is found in a different 
part of the body. (Note that one of the names of the Supreme and one 
of the words for semen is cad or candra, “moon.”) Whereas in a man’s 
body the Supreme in semen remains passive, steady {atal)^ invisible (nirup) 
and cannot be experienced, in a woman’s body it is active, has the nature of 
bliss, and takes manifest form {prakd^arup) during menstruation. 

Menstrual blcx^d, which is Ixlieved to be the female procreative fluid 
and to contain the female principle, the sakti or prakrtiy is said by some to 
also come from the head.*® Its appearance in the woman’s mulddhdr cakray 
at the base of the spinal colunui between the anus and the genital organs, is 
conceived of in the form of a blossoming flower. Hauls also refer to the 
sakti in terms of the kundaliniy envisioned as a coiled snake in the nmlddhdr 
of each person. 

The goal of Haul sadhand is to unite the dual polar principles of the 
Supreme and to reintegrate them into the Supreme in order to regain the 
original state of cosmic unity. The ritual to eft'ect this reintegration, which 
reverses the process that leads to death and rebirth, consists of sexual inter- 
course involving seminal retention during a woman’s menstrual period. 
(Since the Hauls believe that longevity is dependent upon the preservation 
of .semen, the sddhak (male practitioner) attempts to prevent ejaculation 
also when a woman is not menstruating.) I'he sddhak draws a drop of 
menstrual blood into his penis by a process the Hauls refer to as iosan bdn 
(suction arrow) and yogic texts call vajroli mudrdy thus uniting semen and 
blood within his own Ixxly. Then, using yogic techniques of breath con- 
trol, he takes his semen along with the drop of menstrual blood back to 
the djndcakra or saimrdr via the middle of the three ndm (channels), the 
st^umnd. 

Lalan Shahi fakirs believe that the Supreme becomes manifest in men- 
strual blood and can be “caught” at the start of the third day of menstrua- 
tion. This is in contrast to some other Baul .sects, which hold that the time 
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for catching the Supreme is late on the third or early on the fourth day.^“ 
According to Baul belief, on this day the active form of the Supreme in 
female semen, frequently termed the sahaj manus (Natural Man) or the 
adhar manus (Uncatchable Man), desiring to unite with the sakti in men- 
strual blo(xl, appears in the egg sac (dimbakos) in the woman’s mfdddhdr, 
which is situated at the triveni, the junction of the three ndris: ird, pinjjald, 
and susumnd. The sddhak is able to tell when the Supreme is present by 
the sweet smell and taste of the blood. Whereas semen represents prem 
(love) and is referred to as ksir (cream), menstrual blood represents kdm 
(lust) and is termed nir (water). Just as the mythological swan separates 
milk from water, so the sddhak, through sexual intercourse, is said to sepa- 
rate ksir from nb\ prem from kdm. The substance of the adhar manus is 
gradually thickened, producing an essence likened to butter {nant). Once 
this is accomplished, the sddhak attracts it into his penis (see Das and Ma- 
hapatra 1958: no. no, verse 2) and together with his semen, brings it up to 
his head, \\Av;rc the adhar mdnus is reunited with the atal is'var (Bhatta- 
carya 1971 ’• 373). The resulting feeling of bliss that the sddhak experiences 
is what the Bauls call variously ‘V'atching the Uncatchable,” “catching the 
thief,” or “being dead while alive.” 

As IS apparent from the above description, Baul sadhana, like tantric 
sddhand in general, is described entirely from the male’s pc^int of view.“ 
rhus Baul songs do not address the question of what a woman experiences 
during sddhand. In fact, although there are female Baul singers and gu- 
rus,^^ there are few if any Baul songs by female composers. According to 
Biziya Khatun, the wife of Karim Shah, a Lalan Shahi fakir from Jessore, 
the ritual is performed primarily for the sddhak\ sake. He has to “catch” 
the Supreme already possessed by the woman. By transferring her power 
to him, the woman rejuvenates {bdciye rdkhe) the sddhak.-* Although there 
is no parallel notion that the woman must obtain the Supreme from the 
man, she too is said to experience the blissful nature of the Supreme. For 
sddhand to be successfol, both sddlsak and sddhika must “die a single 
death”; together they must become “dead while alive.” 

Another ritual that the Bauls practice during menses is the ingestion 
of the four moons {edri candra)^ or the four cups {cdrpiydld [Pers. piydla])., 
which are feces, semen, menstrual blood, and urine, and arc identified with 
the four elements earth, air, fire, and water, the materials out of which man 
was created. The sddhak takes the menstnial bkxxl orally, puts a small 
amount cither in a mdlui (Skt. mallaka, a small, round coconut-shell ves- 
sel) or a kisti (Pers. kashti, “boat,” a larger, boat-shaped vessel) and then 
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places half of the remainder in the sadhika^s mouth. (Lalan Shahi fakirs be- 
lieve the first drops of menstrual blood contain the most fakti.) The 
sadhika takes his semen in the same way and shares it with him, also reserv- 
ing some in the vessel.^ Subsequendy, a drink is prepared in the kisti of the 
four substances and sometimes a fifth substance, the fluid obtained from 
the woman following intercourse {^rfigdrras) is added. Before drinking the 
mixture, the sadhak and sadhika (female practitioner) recite a sodhan man- 
tra (mantra for purification), and after drinking it they smear it on their 
bodies. These substances are also taken either together or separately when 
the woman is not menstruating. Stri birya, the white female sexual fluid, 
then substitutes for menstrual blood. 

The ritual drinking of the four bodily excretions is explained by the 
Bauls as a means to renew the body. Man depends on the elements for his 
very existence. Thus the excretion of the four substances homologous with 
the elements drains the body of its vital strength, while their ingestion re- 
invigorates it (Bhattacarya 1971:424)* Since the elements emanated from 
the Supreme, the consumption of the edri candra or car piydld also effects 
reintegration into the Supreme. (Note in this connection that the car 
piydld are associated with the states of gradual absorption in God. See be- 
low, “The Biddle of the Flame.”) 


Lalan in Legend and History 

Although many legends are told about Lalan, few details can be accepted 
as historical, particularly as regards the period of his life before he settled 
in Seuriya. There are basically two different stories of his origins. Accord- 
ing to one, he was born a Hindu and according to the other, a Muslim. 

The Hindu Legend 

The earliest biographical sources unanimously state that Lalan was born in 
a Hindu Kayastha family, and most mention his connection with Capra, or 
the adjacent village Bharara in Kushtia District; some say it was his place 
of birth, while others only say it was where members of his caste lived.^’' 
According to these sources, Lalan contracted smallpox while on a pilgrim- 
age and was left for dead by his companions or by his parents. He was 
saved by a Muslim, some sources say by his guru Siraj Sai, and as a result 
became a fakir. 
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The legend ascribing to Lalan a Hindu birth cannot as a whole be 
taken as historical fact. The first two biographical accounts known to ap- 
pear in print— an obituary article entitled “Mahatma Lalan Phakir” by an 
anonymous author, published in the journal Hitakari on October 31, 1890, 
just two weeks after Lalan’s death, and a biographical sketch by the histo- 
rian Aksay Kumar Maitreya quoted in Tagore’s niece Sarala Devi’s article, 
“Lalan Phakir O Gagan,” published in 1302 B.s. (1896)— state that there is 
no reliable source for Lalan’s life and that all the information the authors 
were able to gather is based on hearsay; Lalan did not talk about his life, 
and neither did his disciples. 

The Muslim Legend 

In 1366 B.s. (i960), Shah Latiph Aphi Anhu reported the discovery of a 
manuscript dated 1303 B.s. (1897), purportedly written by Lalan’s disciple 
Duddu Shah and containing an entirely different account of Lalan’s life.^’ 
The text oLthis manuscript was first published in 1374 b.s. (1967) by 
Lutphar Rahman. The story of Lalan’s life as related in this account is as 
follows: Lalan was born in a Muslim family in the village of Harishpur, 
Jcssorc District, on the first of Kartik, 1179 B.s. (1772). His father, Daribul- 
lah Dcoyan, and his mother, Amina Khatun, died when he was a young 
child. He was raised by Siraj Sai, a palanquin-bearer who also lived in 
Harishpur and who eventually became his guru. At the age of twenty-five, 
after the death of Siraj Sai, Lalan went to live in Navadvip in the home of a 
Hindu woman. One day, he attended a gathering of pandits, but as he was 
a Muslim he was not allowed to eat vvidi them. Deeply offended, Lalan 
created the illusion that he was sitting next to each one of the pandits. 
Sometime after this incident, while traveling by boat from Kheturi (the 
birthplace of the famous sixteenth-century Bengali Vaishnava poet and 
theologian Narottam, and the site of a large mela [fair] established by him, 
which is held to this day and is attended by many Bauls), he was stricken 
by smallpox and thrown overboard. Instead of drowning, he floated to 
Seuriya, where he was saved by a man named Malam. Malam became 
Lalan’s disciple and built an ^hra for him near his house. 

The account of Lalan’s Muslim origins is obviously apocryphal. The 
manuscript was discovered at just about the time when Lalan’s songs were 
becoming a source of national pride for Muslim Bengalis and is clearly an 
attempt to claim him for Islam. The incident of Lalan’s miraculous re- 
duplication can, of course, be dismissed as impossible. 
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Lalan in History 

While the circumstances of Lalan^s early years will probably remain 
shrouded in mystery, there can be no doubt concerning the following 
widely known details of his adulthood: Lalan belonged to the Muslim 
Haul tradition, his guru was Siraj Sai, a fact Lalan himself reveals in the 
bhanitas (signature lines) of his songs, and he died in Scuriya on October 
17, 1890,^® at an advanced age.'^ Some further biographical information 
found in the Hitakari obituary is less well known. (This account is the 
most reliable source for Lalan’s life; it is the earliest, and it was written by 
someone who had met Lalan.) According to the obituary, Lalan had dis- 
ciples — more than ten thousand, by common report — in almost every 
part of Bengal and lived in his akhra in Seuriya with his wife and fifteen or 
sixteen disciples. In accordance with Baul doctrine, he had no children of 
his own. Contrary to the stereotj'pical view of the Bauls as homeless wan- 
dering minstrels, Lalan had a middle-class standard of living. He owned 
land and had almost 2000 taka in cash when he died. He was buried on the 
site of his ^hra without religious ceremony. 


An Introduction to Lalan's Songs 

The Corpus 

At least seven hundred different songs with Lalan's bhanita have been pub- 
lished. Of these, 462 songs in the collection L^an-^itika (henceforth, LG), 
edited by Matilal Das and Piyuskanti Mahapatra (1958), can be identified 
with reasonable certainty as authentic and thus be considered the core of 
the Lalan corpus. This collection is based on the songs in Tagore’s note- 
books and on transcriptions of songs from a notebook which was found 
by Das in Lalan’s akhra in the early part of the twentieth century and 
which has since been lost. Although the songs are pcxirly edited, most 
scholars attest to their authenticity. Moreover, they form a regular part of 
the repertoire of the Lalan Shahi fakirs. I have found from fieldwork in 
both West Bengal and Bangladesh that, unlike Bauls of other sampradays, 
the Lalan Shahi fakirs have a distinct awareness as to which Lalan songs 
arc genuine and which arc not, and do not arbitrarily use Lalan’s bhanita in 
songs composed by other poets, as Bauls in West Bengal often do.’’ 
Whereas the Bauls of West Bengal have no specific training in Lalan’s 
songs and usually know only a small number of them, the Lalan Shahi 
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fakirs may spend as many as twenty years in apprenticeship to a guru, pri- 
marily, although by no means exclusively, learning the songs of Lalan. 

Method of Composition 

The weight of evidence indicates that Lalan was illiterate and that he com- 
posed his songs orally. Sometime after their composition, the songs are 
believed to have been written down by his disciples in notebooks (Bhat- 
tacarya 1971 •54o). It is also thought that Lalan set his songs to his own 
tunes; however, it is not possible to determine whether the tunes sung to- 
day by the fakirs in Jessore and Kushtia, the center of the sampraday, are 
the original ones. The tunes in this region are standardized, and there is a 
sense among the fakirs that they are traditional. In contrast, in other areas 
of Bengal, the songs are not sung to any fixed tunes; rather, a song can be 
put to any tune the singer chcx)scs. 

Not all scholars, however, agree that Lalan was illiterate. The breadth 
of his knowledge of Hindu (especially Vaishnava) and Islamic traditions 
and his peptic genius has led some scholars to argue that he knew how to 
read and write.^'* But this reasoning seems to stem from the stereotypical 
view of oral poetry as artless and lacking in complexity, and from the ten- 
dency to idealize cultural heroes. Upendranath Bhattacarya, author of 
Bdn£flarBdul O Baul Gan (The Bauls of Bengal and Baul Songs), the most 
comprehensive study of the Bauls to date, was the first to cast doubts on 
Lalan's illiteracy. He concedes (1971:540) that it is possible Lalan com- 
posed orally, but rejects as unbelievable statements made by fakirs and pre- 
vious biographers that Lalan was unable to read and write. Yet the author 
of Lalan’s obituary repc:)rtcd firsthand that Lalan was in fact illiterate, al- 
though his songs gave the impression that he was a great pandit (Caudhuri 
1974b: 8). 

Several scholars mention property deeds bearing Lalan's signature, 
but, to my knowledge, no photocopies of these documents have been pub- 
lished. The photocopies of two property deeds Muhammad Abu I'alib 
provides in “Lalan-caritcr Upadan Tathya o Satya" (1976:18 and 22) are 
modern handwritten copies of the original documents, so their authen- 
ticity is unverifiable. Another property deed, however, published in L^an 
Smdrak Grantha (Caudhuri 1974b: opposite p. i), bears the name Sri Lalan 
Sai at the top, underneath which is written ^^kalom [pen] Sri Sital S^a.” 
This seems to indicate that Sital S^a (or Shah, a surname common among 
Muslim Bauls), who was one of Lalan’s main disciples, signed the deed for 
Lalan. If so, this would be conclusive proc^f of Lalan’s illiteracy. 
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Transmission 

The songs of Lalan arc orally transmitted from guru to disciple, or from 
one Baul singer to another. Bauls who are literate may record songs in note- 
books, but they arc not usually rccopied to become part of a manuscript 
tradition. In Kushtia and in the neighboring district of Jessore, the songs 
have been handed down generally with only minor variation. The versions 
sung today arc very close to those recorded in the Tagore notebooks. The 
songs have been transmitted with little change among Lalan Shahi fakirs 
in the main districts of the sampraday because the tradition is a fairly recent 
one; many Lalan Shahi fakirs trace their spiritual line of descent {silsila or 
gumpammpam) directly back to Lalan in only two to five generations. 
Moreover, the fakirs place importance on memorizing the songs and re- 
producing them in performance as closely as possible to the texts taught by 
the guru. 

Description of the Songs 

Lalan's songs are short compositions consisting of a refrain and three or 
four rhymed verses ending in a bhmitd. His style is simple, colloquial, 
thought-provoking and full of vigor. The songs use a wide range of vo- 
cabulary, including Sanskrit and Sanskrit-derived words, Persian and Ara- 
bic words, even entire Arabic phrases from the Qur^an, and words from 
Kushtia dialect. 

Lalan’s songs are full of wry, often self-mocking humor. In typical 
Baul fashion, Lalan addresses his mind, calling himself "‘coward” or “fool” 
{there) or “king of bastards” {bejdtir rdjd). In many songs, the bhanitd 
serves as a punchline, giving an unexpected or funny twist to the songs: 
“Some will say Lalan the fool speaks nothing but gibberish” (LG no. 280); 
“Lalan says. What’s a guru to you anyway, on a full stomach?” (LG no. 
56); “Lalan asks. Docs a fruit taste sweet if it’s kicked until it’s ripe?” (LG 
no. 447); “Lalan says. Why worry? Docs Fate ever make revisions?” (LG 
no. 418). Sometimes the bhanitd is put in the mouth of his guru, Siraj Sai, 
who berates Lalan for his failure to see the truth: “Siraj Sai says, Lalan, you 
were only eager to fill your fat belly” (LG no. 398); “Lalan, you’re walking 
in circles. You haven’t a clue what to do” (LG no. 116); “Foolish Lalan even 
tries to swindle sadhus” (LG no. 444). 

Imagery drawn from the activities of everyday life, such as fishing, 
farming, sailing, and litigation, arc used as metaphors for Baul sexual 
sddhand. To express esoteric beliefs and practices, Lalan often juxtaposes 
unusual words, painting surreal pictures. For example: “the trap in the 
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house of the wind” (LG no. 49) signifies the yogic practice of breath con- 
trol to catch the Supreme; “the city of mirrors” (LG no. 18) represents the 
place at the top of the head where the Absolute resides; and the toat 
loaded with the Ganges that sails on dry land (LCi no. 184) symbolizes a 
woman’s body when she is menstruating. 

Lalan’s songs treat a variety of subjects related to Baul religion. They 
revile caste, sectarian religion, and external rituals such as piija, namaz 
(Bengali namaj)^ and pilgrimage. They reject the authority of Hindu 
scriptures and the Qur’an; to Lalan, all scriptures are merely b(K>ks written 
by men. They praise the guru or murshid and describe the Supreme in 
man, whom Lalan calls by such names as Man of the Wc 2 .n(manermanu 5 )^ 
Golden Man (sonar manus)^ Uncatchable M(X)n (adfmr cAd)^ Unknown 
Bird (acin pdkhi)^ Allah, Krishna, and Ix>rd (sai)^ as well as sahaj manus 
and adhar mdnus, mentioned above. The songs hint at the sexual sadhana 
of the Bauls. And, finally, some of them concern the mystery of creation as 
the key to under .* ending the tnie nature of the Creator. It is these songs 
that are the subject of the discussion which follows. 

Lalan’s songs show the influence of both Bengali Islam and Vaish- 
navism. In those songs which draw from the Islamic tradition, Lalan sings 
of the creation of the world from divine light (w«r), of Fatima as the sakti 
of Allah, of the two doctrines the Prophet taught, one exoteric (jdhir; Ar. 
zdhir)^ found in books (saphina; Ar. Safina^ “boat”; in Pers. also, “a boat- 
shaped codex,” and hence a general term for “book”), and the other eso- 
teric (batin; Ar. bdtin)^ contained in man’s heart or breast (sind; Pens. 
sina). He also sings about the superiority of mdrphat (Ar. mn^nfat; mysti- 
cal knowledge) to sariat (Ar. shari^at; Islamic law'), and about the oneness 
of Allah, Muhammad, and man. He describes the murshid as the barjakh 
(Ar. barzakh)^ intercessor between man and Gcxl, and says that sainthocxl 
(bildyet; Ar. mldyat) is preferable to prophethood (nabuyat; Ar. nubnW’ 
wat)^ for sainthood concerns the secret doctrines of mdrphat, while proph- 
ethood concerns the dictates of sariat. In songs on Vaishnava themes, 
Lalan tells of Krishna’s bewhood pranks, such as his butter thief escapade, 
and of the lo\'es of Radha, Krishna, and the gopis. He also sings ot 
C^aitanya as the dual incarnation of Radha and Krishna. Sometimes, the 
tw'o traditions come together in the same song, as in this example: 


Learn about ndmdj before you do it. 
Keep your eves on the human Mecca. 
Fulfill man’s desires 
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here and now, through man. 

Handsome Kala plays in the world 
of the human body. 

(LG no. 294) 

Here Lalan says that Kala (Krishna) is in the Mecca of the human body. 
By ^namaf'" he docs not mean the external ritual of namaz practiced five 
times a day facing Mecca, but an internalized namaz performed all the 
time (dayemi; Pers. dd^imi; Ar. da*im). For Lalan, namaz is constant medi- 
tation on the guru or on one’s beloved (sec LG nos. 214 and 265). 

Regardless of whether the songs use Vaishnava or Islamic terminol- 
ogy, whether the Supreme is referred to as Allah or Krishna and his sakti as 
Fatima or Radha, the underlying system the songs refer to is the same. In 
most cases, they cannot be Hilly understood apart from the tantric beliefs 
and practices of the Baiils. 

The Cosmogonic Riddles 

In the final section of this chapter, I will discuss at length four of the songs 
Lalan composed on the subject of cosmogony. Cosmogonic speculation is 
an important theme in the songs of Lalan because it provides the rationale 
for Baul sadhand. According to Baul belief, ontogeny recapitulates cos- 
mogony: the conditioits that were present when the universe was created 
are recreated every month in a woman’s body when she menstruates. Just 
as the Supreme became manifest on the cosmic waters to create the uni- 
verse, so the Supreme becomes manifest in menstrual b!(X)d. By under- 
standing the mystery of human birth, it is possible to understand the 
■ mystery of the creation of the universe and to attain the Supreme. Lalan 
sings: 

Search for the root 
to the vine 
of your own birth. 

Lalan says, 

There you’ll meet the l.ord. 

(LG no. 160) 

TV\c cosmo^omc soughs \ w\\\ d\scuss ‘\n dbidba ot bcvcili 

ate tran^ateJi as Wt thev are useJl m a sow. 
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what broader sense than the English word, to include paradox, enigma, 
and catechetical questions. Lalan’s cosmogonic riddles often ask a series of 
questions on the mystery of creation. Sometimes they challenge the lis- 
tener to solve a puzzle based on clues contained in the song. While Lalan 
did not compose songs that answer his riddles directly, as Bauls occasionally 
do, once in a while, possible solutions arc found hidden in another song. 

That the purpose of the riddles is didactic and that at least some part 
of their message is meant for those in the general audience who arc willing 
to hear it became clear to me at two performances I attended in Bangla- 
desh in 1986: one in the town of Jhinaidah, sponsored by the local branch 
of the Lalan Parisad, and the other in the village. Gopinathpur, near the 
town of Magura, sponsored by a local Hindu doctor on the occasion of his 
h^khata (a festival held on the opening of a new account book at the start 
of the year; by contributing what they could to the performance, patients 
who owed the doctor fees from the preceding year were forgiven their 
debts). BotJli jvrformances were held in the form of competitions, between 
nvo Bauls or groups of Bauls, termed palla^qan '‘song competition.’' The 
first party sang a riddle song which the second party attempted to answer 
with spoken commentary, quotes from other songs, humorous anecdotes 
(intended more to hold the audience s attention than to shed any light on 
the topic), and another riddle song on a related theme for the first party to 
respond to. Songs of other Baul p<x*ts, as w ell as those of Lalan, were 
sung. Although much of the commentary was in the enigmatic style of the 
Bauls, fairly explicit clues to the inner meaning of the songs w ere occasion- 
ally given. 

I-.aian’s Cosmogonic Ideas 

Before analyzing the riddles, I w'ill present a siir\’ey of Lalan s cosmogonic 
ideas. In attempting to set forth his theorv of creation, I encountered the 
following difficulties: First, Lalan docs not gi\e the myths in any detail. 
Rather, he merely alludes to them in cryptic riddle form. Second, the Bauls 
draw their cosmogonic ideas from many different traditions, w hich they 
reinterpret in terms of their ritual practices. Therefore, it is not alw ays pos- 
sible to trace the source of a mnh gix en onl\' as a riildle in the songs. 
Third, there is considerable variation in the cosmogony as related by dif- 
ferent Baul poets. In the following discussion, I ha\e tried to reconstruct 
the myths as far as possible from hints in Lalan s songs, but ha\e used the 
songs of other B;jul pexts when they seemed consistent with LjIj^s view 

of creation. I have also relied on exphuuhons jtivcn to me hvXhoda BAf 

and Karim Shah. 
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Lalan did not compose any songs describing the beginning of creation, 
but other Baul poets and Lalan Shahi fakirs mention a primal substance 
(bastu)^ often conceived of as a formless personal deity. This substance was 
made up of two elements, light {nur; a symbolic word tor semen) and 
water (wrr, a symbolic word tor menstrual blood). The light pervaded the 
water, the poet Phulbas says, “as butter docs milk” (personal collection). 
SubvSequently, Phulbas says, the “pearl-like” light was churned out of 
the water. 

The stor\' is reminiscent of the churning of the milk ocean tor soma, 
which, in Vedic texts, is also equated with semen. In fact, Lalan uses the 
image of churning the milk (xean in a song referring to sexual sadhana. 
Just as light was separated from water in primeval times by churning, so in 
the ritual, through coitus, female semen has to be separated from men- 
strual bkxxl to produce a concentrated form of the adhar mdnus. Lalan 
sings: 

In the current of the churned milk ocean 
nab that lover. 

Keep your eyes on the liquid [ras\ 
where he can be caught. 

(LG no. 42) 

And in another song Lalan sings: 

Milk and butter 

arc always mixed together. 

Separate them with a churning stick. 

(LG no. 64) 

The word for light is Arabic nur. The identity of nur with semen can 
be traced back to early Muslim sources, which represent the luminous bod- 
ily substance of Muhammad as sperm.*’* This bodily substance, transmitted 
to Muhammad from his ancestors, is often depicted as a cosmic pearl pos- 
sessing creative powers (Rubin 1975:97). According to Najm Daya Razi’s 
(d. 1256) account of cosmogony, the prophets were created from pearly 
drops of sweat that emerged from Muhammad’s light (Schimmel 1985 : 
127). In the Indian tradition, as Mircca Eliadc notes (1976:95), the equa- 
tion of light with seed goes as far back as the Vedas. But it is probably the 
Buddhist tantric conception of bodhicitta (thought of enlightenment) as 
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semen, and prabfmvam (Clear Light), that most influenced the haul equa- 
tion of the Supreme with light and semen, given the fact that the roots of 
the Baul tradition arc in Buddhist tantiism. 

I might mention here that in the songs of Lalan and other Muslim 
Bauls, light does nor always signify the Supreme in semen, either in its 
male aspect or its combined aspect. It also can refer to the sakti in men- 
strual bkx)d and is sometimes termed nurjaham or johum ( Ar. zahm^ ‘iu- 
minous”; al-zahra is the surname of Muhammad’s daughter, Fatima).^'' 
Lalan sings: 

Two formless lights 

always float on the water; 

one is a man, the other, a woman. 

(LG no. 119) 

In the Hindu tantric tradition, too, the sakti is a luminous principle 
(Goudriaan and Gupta 1981 : i6'’~68). 

I'he use of nur to refer to the difterenr aspects of the Supreme creates 
an intentional ambiguity that is typical of the sN inbolism of Baul songs. 
The purpose of this ambiguity is not just tt) conceal the true meaning of 
the .song, but also ro express the essential unitv of the .symbols.^*' Because 
one term can have more than one sense, in some cases it is possible to in- 
terpret a verse or a song in several dilferent wavs, all of which mav be 
equally valid, as in this example: 

From light 

the whole world uas created.^' 

But they also spcMk of water. 

("an light be a watery substance? 

Lalan thinks so.^* 

(LG no. 239) 

Bv equating ‘light” with a “watery substance,” Lalan ma\ mean that light 
is the Supreme in semen, that it is the sakti in menstmal blood, and also 
that light (the male form of the Supreme) is identical to water (the female 
aspect of the Supreme); the two arc in reality the same substance. 

In several songs, Lalan refers to the birth of the Creator Niranjan 
frt)m an egg floating on the cosmic waters. When he emerges, he is accom- 
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panied by the Pakpanjacan (Pcrs. pakpanjtan) “Five Holy People,’’ the pre- 
existent forms of Muhammad, Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Husain, who are 
described as the ornaments on a star {setam; Pers. sitara). These songs hint 
at the principal role that Fatima, whom Lalan regards as the sakti, played 
in creation. 

In dehatattm terms, Niranjan floating in an egg on the cosmic waters 
is the adhar mdnus, the active form of the Supreme, who appears in the 
egg sac in menstrual blood. Panja Shah sings: ‘The game of the egg is 
played in man” (Raphiuddin 1968: part 2, no. 7). Lalan also sings: 

Find out about the light 

that surrounds Niranjan. 

Worship the light 

and you’ll catch him. 

(LG no. 226) 

The “light” here signifies menstrual blood. Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Hu- 
sain represent the four elements earth, air, fire, and water, and Muhammad 
is Divine Light. These five substances are conceived of as the five constitu- 
ents of the body (M, E. Hak 1975:389).^^ According to Panja Shah, the 
P^panjatan surround the. Absolute’s scat in the la mokam (Bhattacarya 
1971: no. 309). 

The story of Niranjan’s birth from the cosmic egg is the myth of 
the Hirmya^arbha told "in the Rg Veda (10.121), Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
(3.4, c and 412, c), Chdndogya Upanisad (3.19), Satapatha Brdhmana 
(n.i.6, 1-2), and Brahmanda Parana (1.3), among other Sanskrit texts.^^ 
According to the Manusmrti (1.7-9), the Absolute deposited his seed on 
the primeval waters. The seed became a golden egg and from it Bralima, 
the Creator-god, grandfather of the whole world, was born. References 
to the myth are found in both Bengali Hindu and Muslim cosmogonic 
accounts. For example, the eighteenth-century Muslim poet Ali Raja 
says in his work Jhdn Sagar (Ocean of Knowledge): “One Lord Niranjan. 
One egg throughout the three worlds. One body in the world” (Sarlph 
1969:416). 

It is likely that both Islamic and Tantric Buddhist traditions played a 
part in the development of the Baul concept of the Pakpahjatan. The ShH 
tradition recognizes the luminous preexistence of the five members of the 
Holy Family (including the first three imams Ali, Hasan, and Husain) and 
of the other nine imams (Ayoub 1978:29 and 54-57). Tantric Buddhism 
has a similar notion of five luminous Tathagatas. They are described as 
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having emanated from Adi Buddha (First Buddha), arc homologizcd with 
the five elements, and represent the divine in creation (Tucci 1937 : 347-5o). 
(On the parallel notion of the four lights, see below, ‘The Riddle of the 
Flower.”) 

In the final stage of creation, the Creator, Allah, produces Nur Mu- 
hammad in anthropomorphic form from (K)zing drops of his light, and 
then, in the same way, Nur Muhammad creates the world. Lalan differ- 
entiates between the two forms of Muhammad termed haqiqa muham- 
madiyya or nur muhammadi by Sufi theologians; and the historical Mu- 
hammad considered the full manifestation of nur muhammadi In the 
body, Muhammad’s light is identified with the adhar mdnus (see “The Rid- 
dle of the Flower.”). 

There is some difference of opinion among scholars as to how much, 
if at all, the indigenous Bengali tradition influenced the vio^'of creation 
from drops of a liquid substance (X)zing from Nur Muhammad. Asim Roy 
(1983 ; 129) notey the similarity of this myth with the Sunya Purdn's account 
of the creation ol Adya Sakti from the sweat of Niranjan’s body and posits 
a synthesis of the Sufi concept nur muhammadi with the popular notion 
of creation from perspiration. Annemarie vSchimmel (1985:292-92, n. 20), 
how'ever, points out that similar myths were recorded by Islamic theo- 
logians from at least the eleventh century on. (One such myth has been 
cited above.) 

Thus far, the myth of creation from liquid light appears to be con- 
sistent with Islamic cosmogonic ideas. Rut there is a problem from the 
tantric point of view, the Supreme can only create in contact with the 
sakti. The Baiil fakirs believe that Allah did not act alone to create Muham- 
mad. The song by Phulbas previously quoted expresses this belief openly 
and in explicit sexual terms: 

'rhe head of the dliph split 

and a drop of light fell. 

Mother in the form of Hve caught it. 

The Lord, our pnnector, was born 

in the form of mim. 

The dliph (Ar. alif) represents Allah and is coiv eived of in the form of a 
lm£ia. The sakti here is named Eve, whom the Bauls consider a form of 
Fatima. And the mim (Ar. mim) signifies Muhammad. (Hewv the Bauls 
view Muhammad s role in creation will be discussed below. *^) 
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The Cosmogonic Riddles 

Of the four cosmogonic riddles included in this section, the first and sec- 
ond concern the Hirnnyagarbha stage of creation, the third, a strange 
flower, and the fourth, the Prophet. 

1. The Riddle of the Hiranyagarbha (a) 

Whom can I ask this mystery? 

Who will tell me? 

No one I ask will say. 

How can 1 found out? 

On the day the bodiless Lord 
floated in an egg on the water, 
what form did he have? 

In what form should we imagine him? 

When the shining star appeared 

the Five Holy People were its ornaments.^' 

Did that Merciful One have form then, 
or was he formless? 

Why did the Father of the World — 
glory be to him — 
call Barakat ^'“mother”? 

Wasn't he her husbaiTd? 

Lalan keeps w'ondering. 

(LCi no. 22.^) 


In many of his riddles, Lalan asks alxnit the form of the formless Lord. It 
is an apparent paradox, Lalan says, that Ci(x 1 is formless, and \’et his crea- 
tion has form: 


It amazes me to see the Lord’s play. 

He gave form to creation, 
but has he a form of his own? 

Our Protector created man in his own image. 

But if he has no form, 

how' was man created out of nothing? 

(LG no. 281) 
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He resolves the contradiction bv postulating three stages in the manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute: nimkm\ ‘'formless’’; sakar, “with subtle form”; and 
akaVy “form.”'** Lalan sings: 

You were a light without form. 

Then you incarnated in the egg. 

In a subtle form, you created the world. 

Formed, you showed amazing love. 

(LG no. 202) 

We are now readv to answer the questions in the second and third 
verses of riddle i. We can sav that when “the bodiless Lord floated in the 
egg on the water,” he was formless {niraknr) light, but once he emerged to 
the company of the pakpafijdtan, the preexistent forms of Muhammad, 
Ali, Fatima, Hasan, and Husain, he was sdkm\ “with subtle form.” 

Lalan do<*s not describe the ornaments (i.e., the pdkpanjntmi) of the 
star (setdra). Other poets are more explicit; however, they ditfer w idely in 
their descriptions of the ornaments and in their identification of them with 
the Five Holy People.^*' Although not directly related to the task of an- 
swering the questions asked in the song, I would like to quote one colorful 
description as an example of mythological embellishment in Baul doctrine. 
In Panja Shah’s acctnint of cosmogony, instead of a star, the Five Hol\ 
People ornament a luminous peacock. Panja Shah sings: 

In the peacock’s nose was a nosepin. 

It’s known as Ha/rat Ali. 

I lasan and I lusain 

are know n as the tw'o arm ornaments 

The Prophet Muhammad w'as on the head. 

Mother Fatima was inside. 

(Shah 1890: 49) 

According to a song attributed variously to Lalan ( Talib i9t)8: \ol. 1, no. 
U) and Hatem (K. R. Hak 1985: no. the star and peaciK'k were ditfer- 
ent forms of the Prophet at ditferent stages of creaMim 

First, the Prophet was Allah’s light, 

second, a How er of the Tuba tree,"’* 
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third, the necklace of a myna bird, 
fourth, a star and fifth, a peacock. 

Barakat (blessings; auspiciousness) is an epithet of Fatima. She is the 
primal mother mdta)^ cause of creation. Lalan sings: 

Prakrti! Prakrti created the world 
and everyone in it. 

Who can recognize that mother 
without knowing the secret — 
the mother to whom our Lord entrusted 
religion and the world? 

(LG no. 115) 

The answer to the last question in riddle i is that Barakat is both the 
mother and the wife of the Lord. She is his mother because she ga\’c birth 
to him. She w'as the water on which the cosmic egg w'as floating, the 
womb for God’s seed. As a song attributed to Lalan explains: 

When that jew el of a seed appeared, 
mother took hold of it. 

I heard he broke out of the egg 
in the form of Brahma. 

(Talib 1968: vol. i, no. 26-t) 

And she is his wife because creation proceeded from their union."’ 

2. The Riddle of the Hiranyagarhha (b) 

On the day the Lord floated 
in an egg on the w^atcr, 
who was his companion? 

Whom can I ask? 


When he took a | subtle] form*"’ 
and emerged floating on the waves, 
what was his namc?'^^ 

The scriptures only drop hints; 
they don’t say. 
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Before he created the world, 
who was there? 

This story sounds impossible; 

Two came from the creative power of one. 

I can’t know this power. 

How do I catch the Uncatchable? 

Lalan says. That light 
is greater than the Prophet, 
but not as great as Khoda, 
some people say. 

(LG no. 102) 

I asked several takirs the answer to the first question in riddle 2. They 
all replied that Fatima was the Lord’s companion; she was the support for 
the cosmic rgc; Phulbas provides a possible answer to the next question. 
According to him, the name (^f the Lord when he "‘emerged floating on the 
waves” was Ahad (Ar. ahad, “the One”). In another verse of the song 
quoted abcnc he sings: 

Mother Johura in the form of Eve 

was the receptacle for the uncatchable Lord. 

He took a body in the shape of an dliphy 
keeping his mm form hidden 
and became knoun as Ahad. 

The significance of the name is that it differs from Ahamad (a name of 
Muhammad) onlv by the letter mim, w^hich itself often symbolizes the 
Prophet. Sufi poets all over the world arc fond of this play on words."" As 
Edward Dimock (1987 : 378) explains: “Afiw is the principle of incarnation, 
and the relationship it states is that God is within man, ahad within ahamad. 
God is both formed and formless.” But whereas most Sufis say that God and 
Ahamad are separated only by the letter wfw, the Bauls say that Ahamad is 
the manifest form of Aliad. In actuality they arc one and the same. 

The answer to the question, “Before he created the world, who was 
there?” turns on an understanding of the enigmatic statement: “Tw'o came 
from the creative power [kudrat; Ar. qudrat] of one.” The key to the 
enigma is found in another song by Lalan. He says: “Blood and semen — 
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they arc the two. They were created from that flower” (LG no. loo). The 
flower represents the sakti, Fatima. She is ‘"the creative power” of the "‘one” 
Allah, and from'her came wo — ""semen and blood,” that is all created be- 
ings, male and female. Thus it is Fatima who existed ""before he created the 
world.” 

Lalan asks, ""How do I catch the Uncatchable” without knowing ""this 
power?” The question is unanswerable, tor only through the sakti can 
the uncatchable I>ord be caught. The sakti refers to both women in gen- 
eral, w'ho are considered incarnations of the saktiy and aLso tc3 the sakti in 
menstrual bl(X)d to whom the adhar nidnus is attracted. As Lalan puts 
it in another song: ""Worship mother and y(3u’ll learn father s address” 
(LG no. 115). 

The ""light” that is ""greater than the Prophet, but not as great as 
Khoda” probably also refers to Fatima, since her light, nurjahardy v\'as cre- 
ated before the Prophet’s light from the light of Allah. Elsew here Lalan 
sings: 

There is a light 
that’s the best of lights. 

Those w ho are cle\'er know it. 

From the light of that light 
came Johura’s light. 

(LG no. 226) 

Thus Fatima, the saktiy occupies an intermediate position betw een Allah, 
the atal isvaVy and Muhammad, who.se light, as we shall see, is equated 
w ith the adhar or sabaj mnniis.'^*' 

3. Thk Ridolh of thf Flow'fr 
Four colors in a single flow er — 

Fiovv strangely beautiful 

that flow er makes the citv of lose! 

The flower has a stem, bur no roots; 
it has leaves, but no branches. 

This story is true, 
but w ho can I tell it to? 

Who would believe me? 
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The flower floats 
from bank to bank 
in the waters of creation. 

A white bee hankers after its honey. 

O mind, dive 

into the Ocean of the Heart. 

It is no ordinary flower 

from which the Prophet was born. 

Lalan says. Its roots are not in the ground. 

(LG no. 96) 

Riddle ^ ditt'ers from the others in that it describes the microcosm 
rather than the macrocosm. Much of the riddle has already been explained. 
The ‘‘four colors'’ of the flower in the “waters of creation” (the sakti in 
menstrual bJ'tiv.P are black or green, white, red, and yellow, colors a.ssoci- 
ated with the bl(X)d of each of the days of menstruation ( Bliattacarya 1971 : 
105s). These colors are also connected with four lights that are said to sur- 
round the Absolute in his place in the Id nwkdm and to be experienced by 
the adept during sexual sddband, when he brings his semen up to the two- 
petaled lotus ydjndcakra) (Bhattacarya i9'’i :4”'5).’ In addition, the four 
colors arc identificil with the cart candra or cdrptydld, which represent the 
four excretions of the body on the microcosmic level and the four elements 
on the macrocosmic level. The car piynld, termed jahan (Ar. jmvhari | r | 
“relating to es.sence”), jabhari (Ar. jabbdn |?| “relating to might”), nuri 
(Ar. niiri, “relating to light”) and clmttari (Ar. sattdri | ?| “relating to pro- 
tection”), are described as cups of light [uitrer piydld) that were given 
to Muhammad by God (LG no. 270), presumably to use in creating the 
world. They are in turn associated with the three states of fand (annihila- 
tion)'^” and the state of baqd billdh (.subsistence in God, LG no. 22-'; 
see also the version in lalib 1968: vol. 1, no. -^6); with the angels MiLVil, 
Azra^il, Israfil, and Jibra’il; with the four Suti orders Chishti, Suhrawardi, 
Qadirl, and Naqshbandi; and with four drinks, milk, honey, water, and 
light (l alib 1968: vol. 2, no. 359).^*' It is not always clear how these various 
details correspond. Table 1 includes only what can be correlated with 
some certainty and is primarily based on the song in Talib’s collection just 
cited.^** 

The “white bee” hankering after the flow er s honev signifies the ndhar 
mdnus in female .semen, w hich is attracted to the sakti in menstrual blcxxl. 
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Table i. The Four ColoRvS and Their Associations 


Color 

Element 

Bodily 

excretion 

A net el 

Liquid 

Sufi order 

white 

air 

semen 

libra’ll 

milk 

Chishti 

black/ 

green 

earth 

feces 

Israfil 

honey 

Suhraw-ardl 

yellow' 

water 

urine 

Mika^ll 

water 

Qadiri 

red 

fire 

menstrual 

bkxxi 

Azra’Il 

liglit 

Naqshbandi 


In a song by Panja Shah, it is expressly identified with Muhammad’s light. 
Panja Shah sings: 

The Prophet’s light 
shines in man. 

Search your body 
and you can find it. 

Black, white, red, and yellow colors 
surround the light’s seat. 


The light has no hands,, no feet, 
no nose, no cars — nothing. 

Bodiless, self-propelled, 
it rushes to the triveni. 

At that quay it becomes a bee 
and drinks the lotus honey 

You have to worship 
that bee with great care. 

I’m at a loss how to do it. 

P(x>r Panja says, Only Fatima knows 
how to care for the light. 
(Bhattacarya 1971: no. ^oi) 

4, The Riddle of the Prophet 
My Prophet is the pilot 
to the other shore. 
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You worship in vain 
if you don’t recogni/x him. 

He is first and last, 
concealed and clear. 

The Prophet can take any form 
anytime, anywhere. 

From the Prophet’s light 
came sky and earth 
water and wind. 

Tell me what kind of seat 
did he sit on.^ 

Was he male or female then? 

Allali and the Prophet 
are two avatars — 
like seed to tree. 

I think that’s the analog)\ 

Now use your good sense to deduce: 

Is the tree greater or the fruit? 

Find out! 

He who has mastered 

the truth of the self 

can know about his secret affairs. 

Our Lord appeared 

in the Prophet’s form, 

through the grace of Darvesh Siraj Sai, 

says poor Lalan. 

(LG no. 269) 

In riddle 4, Lalan refers to the Prophet as ""first" {aul; Ar. amval) be- 
cause Nur iMuhammad, the preexistent essence of Muhammad is Ciod’s 
first creation, and as “last" (akhir) because the historical Muhammad is the 
“Seal of the Prophets." The light of Muhammad manifested itself in all 
the Prophets until it reached its full manifestation in the last Prophet, 
Muhammad. As Lalan puts it elsewhere, Muhammad is hayattd murs^in 
(Ar. hayat al-mursalm)^ “the life of the Prophets" (Talib 1968: vol. i, 
no. 37; also LG no. 206, but the text is garbled). Lalan says he is “hidden" 
{batin)^ since Nur Muhammad can only be known to those who jxxsscss 
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secret knowledge. And he says he is “clear” {jahir; literally, “manifest”) for 
he lived in Mecca and Medina. 

Whether Muhammad was “male or female,” purus or prakttiy at the 
time of creation is an often repeated question in Lalan’s songs. Lalan asks a 
similar question also in connection with the Muhammad’s heavenly 

journey (see LG no. 244). In Baul songs, the Prophet is an androg\'nous 
figure. Sometimes, as we have seen, he is equated with the adhar mantis, 
which itself has both male and female characteristics; it is possessed only 
by the woman, is contained in the female equivalent of the male sexual 
fluid, and unites with the sakti in menstrual blood. And sometimes, as 
Lalan implies here, he is identified with the prakrti or the 

Medieval Muslim poets, t(K>, compared the love of Allah and Muham- 
mad to that of purtis and prakrti or bhdvak (male lover) and bhdvmi (female 
beloved). As Roy (1983 : 145), quoting from Ali Raja's Jndn explains: 
“Love is ne\'er realized "without a couple.’ God created the world "in du- 
ality.’ He was "alone in the beginning’ and made his "dual incarnation in 
Muhammad with love.’ Together they were "like bhdvak and bhdvinV the 
dual representations of the creative truth in yogico-tantrism.” 

In Bengali Sufism the concept of the nabt, ""prophet,” was identified 
with the Hindu notion of avatdr, “incarnation.” Thus it is not unusual for 
Bengali Sufis to describe Muhammad as an incarnation of Allah. But Lalan 
says that ""Allah and the Prophet are wo avatars.''^ The reason Lalan also 
calls Allah an avatar is probably that at the beginning of time he existed only 
in a potential state as the unqiwlificd Supreme. Only when he emerged from 
the egg did he become the Creator. As previously indicated (""'Phe Riddle 
of the Hiranyagarbha (a)”), Lalan says: “You were a light without form, / 
Then you incarnated in the egg” (LG no. 202). And Panja Shah explains 
(1890:36) that Allah and Muhammad were created from the same light: 
“The very light Allah came from, brother, the Prophet came from.” 

Lalan asks, “Is the tree greater or the fruit?” The metaphor of the 
seed, tree, and fruit appears in a number of Lalan’s songs (e.g., LG nos. 
269, 270, 272, and 278). It is a common image in Muslim Bengali literature 
to express the interconnection of God, the Prophet, and man. Roy (1983: 
158), commenting on the use of the image in Nur Jamal by the sixteenth- 
century Bengali poet Haji Muhammad, says: “He mentioned the cyclic 
process of creation as exemplified in the seed giving birth to the tree and 
the tree to the fruit and seeds again. This underlined that "the one is three 
and the three is one.’ The one is not ‘aft'cctcd’ by the other, and the "death 
of the fruit is not the end of the tree.’” Bur whereas Haji Muhammad re- 
jects “a total identity of the creator and creatures,” Lalan believes that 
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God, the Prophet, and, man are one and the same. He sings: ‘The Prophet, 
man, the self or Khoda (Pers. khuda, “God”] — these three are never differ- 
ent” (LG no. 284). In other words, Lalan is asking: Which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg.> The question has no answer. It is this identity of 
“the creator and creatures” that I^alan calls the “truth [or doctrine] of the 
self” {dtmatattva).^^ 

At one of the riddle contests I attended in 1986, I observed the fol- 
lowing incident. The program commenced in the usual fashion with 
speeches about Lalan by local dignitaries and scholars. When the perfor- 
mance was about to begin, Kar>ai Shah, a fakir in his eighties, suddenly 
stood up and burst out: “Everyone talks about Lalan and literature. You've 
heard these songs your whole life long. But I am Lalan. You are Lalan. We 
were all born in the same place he was. We've come to the very same place. 
But no one knows about his practices.” He then began to recite a song 
describing thc.tantric cakras. The audience became furious, and he was 
forced to sit down. Kanai Shah reminded me of the Ancient Mariner: he 
had a strange story to tell, but no one wanted to hear it. 

* 

Research for this study was made possible in part by a grant from the 
Division of Research Programs of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, which allowed me to prepare an edition and translation of 
Lalan’s songs. This study would not have been possible without the in- 
sights into Baul songs and religion gained from discu.ssions with many 
Lalan Shahi fakirs and Bangladeshi scholars on my field trips to Bangla- 
desh in 1981 and 1985-86. I wish to express special thanks to the fakirs 
Khoda Baks Bisvas and Abdul Karim Shah, who gave generously of their 
time and knowledge. I would also like to thank my husband, Richard Salo- 
mon, as well as William Hanaway, Richard Eaton, David Shulman, Sarah 
Stroumsa, U. Rubin, Frank Korom, and David Cashin for their helpful 
comments. Of course, any errors in the presentation of the material and in 
the analysis of the songs are my sole responsibility. 

Notes 

Notes on tmnsliteratum. Persian (Pers.) and Arabic (Ar.) terms referring to reli- 
gious concepts are transliterated according to Bengali orthography when a Bengali 
text is quoted or referred to; the standard Persian or Arabic form is generally given 
in parentheses only the first time a word appears. Islamic technical terms used in 
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general discussion, however, are given in their standard forms. Except in a few 
cases, proper names in the text have been anglicized or given without diacritics. In 
the bibliography, however, authors’ names appear with diacritics. Bengali phakir 
(Ar. faqir) is transliterated fakir^ according to common practice. 

1. Visvabhararati University, Rabindra Sadan, nos. 138A, i and 2. According 
to a legend recorded by Upendranath Bhattacarya (1971 : 533; also noted in Capwcll 
1986:25) and still told today by Lalan Shahi fakirs, Rabindranath took Lalan’s 
original notebooks from Lalan's aklfra in Seuriya when he was overseeing his fam- 
ily estate in Shilaidah, located a short distance from Seuriya. It was due to these 
notebooks, the Bauls say, that Tagore was able to become such a great poet. 

2. See Capwell (1986, chapter 2) for a fascinating study of Rabindranadi’s 
role in fashioning the Bauls into ''emblems of Bengali culture.” 

3. For a g(xxl overview on the subject of Bengali Muslim identity, see R. 
Ahmed 1983 : i-x. 

4. As Rahuddin Ahmed explains (1981:184): "The emphasis on an ethnic 
identity based on Islam induced, not quite logically, a contemptuous rejection of 
everything associated with the un-islamic land of Bengal — its language, culture, 
even personal and family names peculiar to Bengalis — in the belief that these were 
tainted by association with idolatrous Hinduism.” 

5. See the quote from Maulana Reyajuddin Ahmad’s "Baul Dhvansa Pha- 
toya” in Talib 1968: vol. i, 63, note i (k). 

6. pahela nambarer dasman, hindu dryasamdjider pfuptacar, $dt sattmr lak^a 
musalfmnke bibhrdntakdn. 

7. The stanza containing the interpolation translates as follows: 

A Muslim woman isn’t circumcised. 

A woman’s a Brahman, 

though she wears no sacred thread. 

Enlightened brothers, you understand. 

Lalan’s a member of the circumcised caste. 

Not only does khdtndrjdt not make sense in the context of this song, but it is in- 
consistent with Lalan’s teaching in general. (Cf. other songs by him on caste; for 
example, Talib 1968: vol. i, no. 292.) Moreover, it makes the line hypermetric. Ac- 
cording to the version of the song sung by the Baul Abdul Karim Shah, which I 
recorded on tape in 1981, the last line translates: "Lalan is a member of that very 
caste” {IMan temnijatir ckjan). Tliat is to say, like a woman, Lalan is unmarked for 
caste. 

8. After writing this paper, I learned that Khoda Baks has retired from the 
academy. I do not know if he has been replaced by another fakir. 

9. See S. M. Lutfar Rahman (1977) and Anwarul Karim (1980, based on his 
dissertation for Dhaka University completed in 1977). 

10. Bhattacarya 1971:51 and D. C. Sen 1917:163-165. See also Capwell 1986: 
14-15. 

11. On the conversion of the nerdnefis to Vaishnavism, see D. C. Sen, loc. cit. 

12. The word ndrd occurs in at least three of Lalan’s songs (Da^ and Ma- 
hapatra 1958: nos. 14, 134, and 396). In nos. 14 and 396 Lalan says that the ndras are 
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the group one should join to escape from the cycle of birth and death for they 
are followers of the ulta data (opposite way, a reference to Sahajiya sadhana in- 
volving the “return of semen” [see below, “The Baul Sampraday”]) and travel on 
the path of Caitanya, the sixteenth-century Vaishnava reformer. And in no. 396 
Lalan refers to the Supreme as nara fhdkur, “the Shaveling Lord.” 

13. On the Old Bengali Buddhist tantric songs, the Caryt^itis or Caryapads 
(ca. tenth to twelfth centuries), as the precursors of Baul songs, see Capwell 1986: 
33 and 83-84. 

14. On female semen, see O’Flaherty 1980: 18, 21, and 33-40. 

15. On the cranial location of semen, see O’Flaherty 1980:45-46. 

16. Muslim Bauls describe the body both in terms of the Hindu tantric cakras 
or centers {muladhdr, svadhi^han, tuanipur, andhata, hisuddha, ajndy sahasrdr) and 
Suh fnokdms (Ar. tnaqam) or stations (ndsut [Ar. ndsut\ mdlkut [Ar. malakut], 
jabrut [Ar. jedjarut]^ Idhut [Ar. lahut]^ and la mokdm). Although the standard 
number of cakras is six (fat cakra) and mokdms four (edri mokdm) ^ there are actu- 
ally a total of seven cakras and five mokdms; the sahasrdr and the Id mokdm (literally, 
“ho place”) represent transcendent space and so are not counted. For the corre- 
spondences bejTween mokdms and cakras^ see Roy 1983 : 175-77- 

The cakras^ which arc conceived of as lotuses of varying numbers of petals, 
arc often referred to in Baul songs by the number of petals rather than by name. In 
several songs (c.g., LG nos. 6, 134, and 232) Lalan mentions a hundred-pctalcd 
lotus not included in the standard tantric enumerations of the seven cakras^ whose 
location I have not been able to determine. In almost all of these songs, the 
hundred-pctalcd lotus is mentioned together with the thousand- pctalcd one {sa- 
hasrdr). The hundred-pctalcd lotus seems to have been adopted from the Sahajiya 
Vaishnava theor)' of ihc lotuses. Although its exact location varies according to the 
text, Sahajiya Vaishnava authors often place it in the heart, where the andhata 
cakra (twclvc-pctalcd lotus) is located in the standard tantric view (Bose 1930 : 129). 
This location is corroborated by Bengali literary' texts, w'hich use this lotus as a 
metaphor for the heart. (See, for example, Tagore’s novel Cokher Bali [Calcutta: 
Bisvabharati Granthabibhag, 1969 239.) It is also possible, as suggested by Bhana- 
carya (1971 : 36 s), that the hundred-pctalcd lotus is located below the navel. (Sec 
also Bose 1930: 126.) 

17. The Vaishnava Sahajiya author Svarup Damodar Gosvami (n.d.: 115) de- 
scribes the location of the “mcx)n” on each day of the month. 

18. The Vaishnava Sahajiya text Brhat Ni^am, by Locan Das, contains the fol- 
lowing lines (quoted in Bhattacarya 1971 : 384): “Menstrual blood is in the sahasrdr 
at the top of a young woman’s head [flowing] in a hundred streams. The 'Man’ 
(mdnuf) moves around in her bexiy. He worships sexual union and exists in the 
form of semen.” The Baul pi 3 ct Panja Shah (Bhattacarya 1971: no. 27s), however, 
says that menstrual bl(X)d comes from the earth (jamin, a technical term tor the 
muladhdr cakra). 

19. In Gosai Madhab Das’s song (personal colleaion), ^'Tumi a^e prabes karo 
padmaharC^ (First enter the lotus grove), a whole grove of flowers is surrounded by 
the kundalini, described as the snake of illusion (kdi ft^ini) : “The lotus has eight 
petals. There are eight clusters (manjari). The snake of illusion surrounds [the 
grove] on all sides.”' 
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20. Sec Bhattacarya*s discussion in 1971:415- In one song (LG no. 73) Lalan 
says: “The new moon day [amabasya]^ the first [pmtipad]^ the start of the second 
[dvitiyiir pmthame] — that^s the time. Darvesh Lalan asks, Who comes at that junc- 
ture?” Since Bauls count the first day of menstruation as the new moon day, the 
technical term for the third day is “the second.” In another song Lalan says, “Why 
do you die wielding the plow on the new moon day and on the first?” Here die 
“plow” signifies the penis and “to die” means to ejaculate. The first two days of 
menstruation are considered days of lust, when it is difficult for the sddhak to con- 
trol his semen. Sec also LG no. 26. 

21. Since each person is a microcosom of the universe, it is theoretically pos- 
sible for the sddhak to unite male and female principles without engaging in sex, 
and some Bauls do speak about reaching a stage where they no longer need a fe- 
male partner (see Capwell 1986 : 49)- But this is unasual and there is no evidence in 
Baul songs for sddhand without a woman. 

22. Goudriaan remarks (Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan 1979:34), “Indeed, 
Tantrism seems to be inspired by a genuine awe for the female as the scat of repro- 
duction, the source of all life. Bur it would again be wide of the mark to state that it 
acted as a liberating force which aimed at the improvement of the social status of 
women. . . . The sadhaka is the bee, woman the flower which is left behind when 
the nectar of siddhi has been gathered [Bose, Sahajtya Cultj pp. 76f , referring 
to the Bengali text Prcmavillsa].” 

23. The Baul poet Madan Fakir had a female gum named Anandamohini. FIc 
mentions her in the bhanitd (signature line) of his song (Bhattacar\^a 1971, no. 44O, 
Tathd^aral tathdysudhd (Where there's poison, there’s also nectar). 

24. Describing tantric ritpal, O’Flaherty remarks (1980:269), “Tantrism re- 
tains the ancient yogic concept of the man’s need to retain his .semcn^but adds to it 
the even more ancient concept of his rejuvenation through consuming the w'om- 
an’s seed.” See also ibid., 27a 

25. Capwell (1986:22) notes that this ritual is mentioned in the Buddliist 
Hevajra Tan&a, which dates as far back as the end of the eighth centur}^ 

26. The clcventh-ccnmry Hindu treatise on Tantrism, Tantrdloka, by Abhi- 
navagupta, refers to a ritual that bears a striking resemblance to this practice: The 
semen is “passed back and forth from the mouth of the woman to the mouth of 
the man, and finally poured into a concccratcd vessel” (Eliadc 1976 ; loi, quoting 
J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Sdntarasa and Abhinava^upta*s Philosophy of 
Aesthetics [Poona: Bhandharkar Oriental Research Institute, 1969], p- 43)- 

27. Maulavi Abdul Wali, in “On Curious Tenets and Practices of a Certain 
Class of Faqirs in Bengal,” published in 1900, is the only author to give this ac- 
count who does not link L^an in some way with these villages. In his opinion, 
Lalan's native village was Harishpur, in the district of Jessore, tlic home of many 
famous Bauls, including Lalan’s disciple, Panja Shah. Harishpur is mentioned as 
Lalan’s birthplace in accounts ascribing to Lalan Muslim origins. 

28. Caudhuri (1974b: 3-5) is of the opinion that the author of the obituary 
was ^e co-editor of Hitakan, Raicaran Das. 

29. “Baul Kabi Duddu Shah,” Samakdl (Caitra, 1366 B.s. [i960]), p. 603 (cited 
in Mitra 1980:97)- A similar account is given by Panja Shah’s son Khondakar 
Raphiuddin in the introduction to his collection of Baul songs, Bhab-san^fit (1968). 
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He may not have been aware of the biography of Lalan attributed to Duddu Shah, 
as he makes no mention of it. In addition to these accounts, several other versions 
of the Muslim legend have been published. See, for example, Talib's biographical 
sketch of Lalan (1968, vol. i, i- 44 )- 

^o. The Hitakari obituary, which is the original source for Lalan's date of 
death, states that Lalan died on Friday, October 17, but docs not give the year. 
Moreover, the copy of the obituary preserved in Lalan's akhra that was examined 
by several scholars has no date of publication. (I do not know if this is the only 
extant copy, but it is the only one that has been mentioned.) Still, there can be no 
doubt concerning the year in which Lalan died, since 17 October was not a Friday 
in any other possible year. On the dating of the issue of the journal containing the 
obituary, sec Bhattacarya 1971:538-39. 

31. Most accounts of Lalan's life say that Lalan lived to be 116. Considering the 
absence of any knowledge about Lalan's origins and the propensity to exaggerate 
the longevity of sages, such a long life span must be regarded with suspicion. 

32. Mitra (1980 : 266-267), however, believes that Tagore’s notebooks contain 
the entire corpus. 

33. This was first brought to my attention by Khcxla Baks when he remarked 
that a song J fij-i attributed to Lalan (Coder ^aye cAd lejfeche [Moon is stuck to 
moon]), in my address to the Scuriya Lalan festival held in March 1981, w'as not an 
authentic Lalan song, although Bauls in West Bengal consistently place his name in 
the hhanita. 

34. Lalan’s speculation on the symbolic significance of Perso-Arabic letters 
may indicate that he was familiar with some of their shapes, but it is not sufficient 
evidence for postulating that he could read and write Persian or Arabic. Most, al- 
tliough not all, of the letter symbolism is conventional. 

35. Since Bhattacaiy'a published his account, many stories intended to prove 
that Lalan was literate have appeared in print, but all of them can be summarih' 
dismissed as apocr^'phal. To cite two examples: Rahman quotes a stor\' in his 
article, “Lalan Saher JIban Katha” (1970:2^5) to the eftect that Lalan, before his 
death, threw all his handwTitten notclxxjks into the Kaligahga River. And accord- 
ing to Talib, (1968: vol. 1, 36) not only could Lalan read and write Bengali, but he 
was also proficient in Arabic and Persian. He states (1968: vol. 1, 33) that Lalan 
opened a schcx>l at his dkhrd, where he himself instructed students in the Qur’an. 

36. The song opens with the line: ei duniyay elo nabi ja^atke korte uddhar (The 
Prophet came to this world to save it). 

37. See O’Flalicrty 1980 : 24-28 and Eliade 1976 : los. 

38. For example, Ibn Qutayba (d. 279) records the follow'ing verses attributed 
to the Prophet’s uncle, al-’Abbls b. ’Abd al-Muttalib (quoted in U. Rubin 19''^ : 90): 

Then you descended to earth, not as a human being. 

Nor as a morsel of congealed blood — 

But as a drop of sperm [within Adam’s loins). 


When you were born, the earth shone 
and the horizons beamed with your light. 
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For more details, see Rubin’s article on Nut Muhammad cited above. I am 
grateful to Hananya Goodman for bringing this article to my attention. 

39. Sec the verse of LG no. 226 translated unde*- “The Riddle of the Hiraoya- 
garbha (b)”. 

40. On the many symbolic meanings of words in the sandhdbhdfa (inten- 
tional language) of the Carya^Uis, see Eliade 1969 : 249-59 and Kvaerne 1977 : 37 -60. 

41. For LG phul read kul. Emendations to LG are based on the readings of 
the Tagore notebooks, on my discussions with Khoda Baks, on comparative evi- 
dence of other songs, and on consistency with Baul religion, philosophy, and 
symbolism. 

42. lalan bhabe tai; the line may also be translated: ''Lalan wonders about it.” 

43. Islam only recognizes four elements, but the Baul concept of the pdkpan- 
jatan is probably a transformation of five-element symbolism. 

44. Sec Das Gupta’s remarks on '"the conception of Nirahjana” as "a replica of 
Prajapad Brahma” (1969:326-28). 

45. On hoifiqa tnuhantmadiyyOy sec Schimmel 1985 : 132-43. 

46. Two of Lalan’s songs allude to four states of creation. In one (LG no. 
374), Lalan sings: “I heard, before the four states the Lord took refuge in love” 
{r^, a symbolic word for menstrual blood). And in the other (LG no. 270), he 
sings: “Find out! Before the four states who was in the vessel of love?” These are 
either the htst or last four of a total of eleven states termed kar. According to 
Khoda Baks they are: (i) andhakar (darkness); (2) dhandhakdr (the term is ob- 
scure; it may be related to the word dhundhukdr which appears in the chapter on 
cosmogony [srftipattan] in the Medieval Bengali Buddhistic Siinya Pumn and 
which Das Gupta [1969:311] translates as “darkness and haze”); (3) kuyokdr (tog); 
(4) naimkar (formlessness); (5) dkar (form); (6) sdkdr (with subtle fgjrm; in Lalan's 
songs that refer to the three stages in the manifestation of the Supreme, sakdr pre- 
cedes dkdr; sec the discussion under “The Riddle of the Hirai3yagarbha (a)”); (7) 
diptakAr (shining); (8) hahdkar (the sound ha ha, a cry of distress); (9) huhukar 
(the sound hu hu, according to Khoda Baks, made by the egg breaking); (10) /»- 
fiyakar (emptiness); (ii) nirakar (water). 

1 have heard several Baul songs that mention the eleven states, although none 
describes them in any detail. Rupcad, in one verse of his song (personal collection), 
“O from what light was the Prophet’s light created?” (O rc kon nure nur nabi 
payda), enumerates the first seven bars and in the next verse says: “There were 
eleven states. If you know about them, tell me. What form did the Lord take in 
each state? Why did he keep four states secret?” 

47. For LG bahan read ^ahana, and for pay read pak. 

48. In both Islamic and Hindu tantric traditions, there are three stages in the 
manifestation of the Absolute. According to Sufi theologian Abdul Karim al-Jili’s 
scheme of ontological evolution as set forth by R. A. Nicholson (1983:97)1 they 
arc: Absolute Being or Pure Thought (al-Dhat-al-Wujud al-mutlaq). Abstract 
Oneness {Ahadiyya), and Unity in Plurality {Wabidiyya). In Hindu tantrism the 
stages arc: supreme (pom), subdc {sukfma), and gross (sthula) (Gupta et al. 
1979:50). 

49. Sec, for example, song no. 205 in Mansur Uddin (1984)1 attributed to 
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Lalan but probably not authentic, and Talinama ba Sdhdauldpindmd, by the eigh- 
teenth-century Sufi poet Sekh Cad (^ariph 1969:55). 

According to one Islamic tradition (SuyutI, dli I, 395-96; Dhahabi, 
Mizdn, II, 495-96; Lisdn al-Mizan, III, 346; cited by Rubin 1975:99), the image 
(fum) of Fatima is described as a body of light wearing a crown on its head repre- 
senting Ali, and two earrings, symbolizing Hasan and Husain. Thus the associa- 
tion of the preexistent forms of the Pakpanjatan witli ornaments is also found in 
Arabic sources. 

50. 1'hc sixteenth-century poet Saiyad Sultan, in his matcrpiece, Nabibamsa 
(1978, vol. 2, 6), states that the Prophet ttx>k die form of a peacock at the order of 
God and sat on the heavenly tree meditating on Him. Khcxla Baks, however, iden- 
tifies the shining star and peacock with Fatima. 1^1 is interpretation thus agrees with 
the Islamic tradition mentioned in note 49. 

51. Name of a tree in paradise. 

52. In the Buddhist tantric tradition, Prajna is first the mother and then the 
wife of Buddlia; and in the Sakta tradition, Adi-Sakti is the mother and wife of 
Siva (Das Gupta 1974 : 97, note 5). See the last verse of LG no. 153 for another riddle 
on the dual role of the sakti. 

53. The rpeaning of the word payar in the Bengali text of the song is obscure. 
The word commonly means “a meter consisting of fourteen syllables to a line,” 
which obviously does not fit die context. Rahman in his unpublished dissertation 
'‘Baul Skiliana o Lalan Sah” (1977:295), glosses the word with suk^may “subtle,” 
but provides no explanation. For lack of an alternative, I have tentatively accepted 
his definition. To my knowledge, this is die only (Kcurrcnce of the word in Lalan’s 
songs. 

54. The referrent of the pronoun se (he or she) is not clear. It is also possible 
to translate the verse as referring to the “companion” rather than the Lord. 

55. Lalan, tex), composed several songs on the subject. See, for example, LG 
no. 280. 

56. This interpretation of the song is not definite. It is passible to also inter- 
pret the “companion” and the “light” as referring to the adhar mdnuf. I have dis- 
cussed the problem at length in an unpublished paper, “The Enigma of the Aj^ 
Manu$ (Unknown Man),” which I read at the seminar “Enigmatic Modes of Ex- 
pression” held at Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1988-89. 

57. As in the light symbolism of the pakpanjatan, so in the ecstatic experience 
of colored lights, both Buddhist tantric and Islamic influences are likely. Sec Eliade 
1976 : 98-100 and 114; Tucci 1935 : 348-50; and Corbin 1978. 

58. fand sh-shaykh (annihilation in the spiritual guide), j%^r~rasul (anni- 
hilation in the Prophet), and fana ft Allah (annihilation in Allah). 

59. The song is by the Baul poet Duddu Shah. Talib incorrealy attributes it 
to Lalan. 

This set of associations resembles the theory of the five Paodits, or Priests, of 
the Dharma cult who arc associated with five direaions, five cups with five kinds 
of liquids, five colors, etc. It also resembles the theory of the five Tathagatas or 
DhyanT Buddhas, the source of the theory of the five Paodits. Sec Das Gupta 
1969:302-10. 
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60. The set of associations varies somewhat, depending on the source. See, 
for example, the table in M. £. Hak (1975 :416) based on Bengali Sufi yogic texts. 

61. Panja Shah clearly connects Muhammad with prakrti in his instructional 
treatise Chahi Iski Ch^ki Gaohor (The True Essence of Pure Love [1890:39]) 
when he remarks that the yupal rup (joint form) of Allah and the Prophet are in the 
Id mokdm. Tu^al rup, or yugal murti, is the image of lover and beloved, and in 
Vaishnavism of Radha and Krishna. 

62. See Dimock’s discussion (1987:378) of Vaishnava, tantric, and Sufi influ- 
ences on this doctrine. 
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10. Footpath Poets of Peshawar 


The footpaths of Peshawar’s Bazaar of the Storytellers provide a focal 
point for the transmission of verses by a group of poets considered within 
Pakistan to be folk poets. This chapter begins with the general background 
for this study and then continues with a description of the Peshawar 
area. The next section describes various modes of transmission of Pashto 
verse; the final section presents some views expressed by these poets about 
the knowledge they use in producing their poetry. 


General Background 

The composition of poetry is an old and honored tradition in South Asia. 
However, until the nineteenth century, only a small portion of this was 
available in written form. Each copy of a book had to be written individu- 
ally; the preservation of manuscripts took time and money. Our knowl- 
edge of the literatures of South Asia has thus inevitably tended to be 
dominated by documents (and languages) as.sociated with the ruling or re- 
ligious establishments and with the comparatively wealthy individuals who 
could afford handwritten manuscripts. The result is that our knowledge 
of popular literatures of South Asian villagers and urban masses has had 
major gaps. 

The lack of easily available documentation for pre-nineteenth-century 
popular literatures of South Asia provides an easily understandable reason 
for their neglect by Western scholars, particularly with the often formi- 
dable barriers of language. However, the introduction of inexpensive print- 
ing techniques in the nineteenth century and the introduction of cassette 
recording techniques in the mid-twentieth century have now provided not 
only new modes of transmission for these literatures but also an ample 
stock of new materials for the researcher. These materials have sometimes 
been utilized, but with a few exceptions,' attention has been given to the 
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subject matter or to particular themes (for example, death or battle) and 
epics (for example, Alha or Kamayana)^ rather than to the prcKesscs of 
creation and transmission (or, in economic terms, production and distri- 
bution) of this literature. 

If our knowledge of popular literature, and poetry in particular, has 
been and still is limited, our knowledge of its poets is still more limited. 
Even for the classical poets of the past, biographical information in South 
Asia has tended to be minimal — passing references in court histories or in 
some other work of art or literature; the major source of information has 
been the works themselves. Coming into the modern period, the sources 
increase, but again the focus of attention is on poets of literary (and liter- 
ate) circles. We thus have a gap in our knowledge of poetry for the non- 
elites but also a gap in our knowledge of its poets. In hopes of making a 
small contribution toward filling this gap, this chapter will discuss these 
Pashto poets and the processes of transmission of their work. The footpath 
(in American usage, the sidewalk) where the poets’ products arc sold is 
used as an identifying term for these poets; the content of poetry is treated 
in this paper only in terms of some general indication of subject mat- 
ter; attention is instead focused on the form in which it is physically 
transmitted. 

This chapter has developed as an extension of a book of translations of 
Pashto verse narratives, Tht Bazaar of the Storytellers (Heston and Nasir 
1988).^ Many of these poets are unschooled and some are illiterate, like 
those whose Pashto verses Darmesteter cited a century ago. ’ This was par- 
ticularly interesting to me because my conventional middle-class American 
background has led me to associate the writing of poetry with advanced 
(i.e., at least college level) education, and to consider the pro.motion of 
poetry (including support of the poets) as one of the cultural contri- 
butions of the academic establishment and intellectual elite.'* The same 
cultural bias makes me use the phrase “writing” poetry unthinkingly; in 
fact, neither a mechanical translation nor (for many of these poets) the me- 
chanics of the process justifies the use of “writing” poetr)^ the remainder 
of this chapter will usually substitute “producing,” “composing,” or a simi- 
lar verb.® 


Peshawar and the Region 

The city of Peshawar is the capital of Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince (NWFP). Within Pakistan, English is the language of education at the 
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university level and is the "‘international” language, paralleling the status of 
English in India. The national language is Urdu, a language not indigenous 
to Pakistan and used (in 1981) as a household language by only 7.6 percent 
of the country’s households, mostly urban (24.4 percent); it was spoken 
by only 1.3 percent of rural households (Addlcton 1986:70). The Urdu- 
speaking households have been predominantly immigrants {muhajirs) 
from India; inter-regional marriages and the influence of urban culture are 
now adding a younger generation of Pakistani -born Urdu speakers. Urdu 
not only acts as a lingua franca, but also dominates the Pakistani intellec- 
tual scene; the educated upper-class elites arc t(^ varying degrees literate 
(able to read and write) in Urdu and/or English, but arc very often not 
literate in their household language. 

The regional languages of Pakistan include both halves of the Indo- 
Iranian language family; Peshawar, located on the western side of the In- 
dus, is in that half of Pakistan where Iranian languages predominate. The 
majority language of the NWFP, and the language with which this chapter 
is concerned, is Pashto, an eastern Iranian language spoken in northwestern 
Pakistan and in Afghanistan. It is a language which has been compared to 
an archeological museum (MacKenzie 1987 : 549) because it preserves a rich 
heritage of lexical information both from its own tradition and from the 
languages with which it has come in contact. 

The city oi* Peshawar, like many cities of the subcontinent, has an Old 
Caty and a C>antonment; the latter was for British military and civil estab- 
lishment in the days of the Raj and continues to be much more west- 
ernized than the Old CAty. The language of the Old City itself is not Pashto 
but Hindko, a language with a rich (and unstudied) oral literature which 
has been finding its way into print only in the last few decades. It is the 
language of the traders and craftsmen of the Old City, and the language 
to which many Pashto speakers shift after living for a generation or two 
in the Peshawar metrofx^litan area. This leads to the viewpoint of some 
Peshaw^aris that Pashto is itself essentially a village or folk language (re- 
gardless of the respect with which it may be treated by members of the 
Pashto Academy). This attitude is complemented by a feeling among some 
Pathans that the tribal man is the “real” Pathan. In this sense, the city of 
Peshawar can, at best, act as an intermediary for Pathan culture, but can- 
not itself (almost by definition) be a center for that culture. This linguistic 
situation with Peshawar and its surrounding districts thus contrasts with 
many major cities elsewhere in the subcontinent, where the city functions 
naturally as a promoter of the language and culture of its surrounding dis- 
tricts or provioce. 
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The Old City of Peshawar, like many other old cities of South Asia, 
has both traditional bazaars, such as a bird bazaar, a jewelry bazaar, and 
brass bazaar, and more modern additions, like Cinema Road, which sup- 
ply inhabitants of both the city and the surrounding countryside with 
goods and services. The bazaar which particularly attracts both tourists 
and tribesmen, and which is a common means of approach to the other 
Old City bazaars, is Qissa Khwani Bazaar, the Bazaar of the Storytellers. 
Today, this bazaar docs not appear to have much relationship to the prod- 
ua for which it was named; no storytellers stand on the footpaths or in the 
streets. However, the bazaar has been in the past, and still is, a center or 
hub for the transmission not only of Pashto stories in verse but also of 
other forms of p<x:try; it thus provides a geographical reference point for 
this chapter. 

Transmission 

Poetry can be transmitted by the poet himself or by an intermediary. Be- 
cause I am particularly interested in the relationship of twentieth-century 
technology to traditional forms of literature, I have concentrated on poetry 
that is transmitted through intermediaries. Many of these intermediaries 
have clustered around Peshawar’s Bazaar of the Storytellers during the past 
decade, forming a network convenient for themselves and for the Pashto 
poets from outlying areas, while continuing a tradition implied by that ba- 
zaar’s name. The first two parts of the following section examine transmis- 
sion of folk pcictry by intermediaries through song and through print. The 
final part discusses some forms of transmission by the poet himself. 

Two points should be noted here. First, although song and print arc 
treated separately, there is continual interplay between the two forms. 
Singers may use printed forms as prompts, and verses that prove popular 
in sung form may then be put into print.** Second, just as poetry can be 
transmitted by the poet or an intermediary, so also can intbrmation about 
the poet’s knowledge be derived from the poet or an intermediary. For 
some poets, this may indeed be the only source of information, and a few 
of these points are discussed below in the context of transmission through 
print. 

Transmission Through Song 

In Pashto, there is an extremely close tie between music and verse, with a 
one-to-one correspondence between (v<Kal) musical forms and poetic 
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forms. This parallel in form would be equivalent in English to having a 
sonnet be a form of music, or a sonata be a form of verse; the parallel ex- 
tends from the shortest Pashto verse form, an asymctric and anonymous 
couplet called a t^ppa^ and continues through to the longest form, called 
variously a badala, dwtan, or qifsaJ Similarly close ties between musical 
and pcKtic forms apparently have parallels elsewhere in South Asia, al- 
though published documentation of this is still difficult to find.** 

Examples of some of these verse forms, such as the rubd% qa^iday and 
ghazaly appear in volumes of classical Pashto poetry (such as that of 
Khushhal Khan Khatak), where they follow the classical Persian tradition 
with respect to rhyme scheme. Classical Pashto verses continue to be pop- 
ular in sung form, and could be heard on TV-Pakistan in the fall of 1987. 

In the footpath poetry discussed below, there are additional forms of 
poetry, such as chdrbaitay loba, and mmakaiy^ which arc completely absent 
in classical diwdm (collections of verse by a single poet) and the names of 
which arc not rven glossed by nineteenth-century British dictionary' com- 
pilers. Furthermore, in this footpath poetry, Persian verse terminology 
loses its original significance; a rubd% for example, no longer need be a 
quatrain, but may be a poem of six or seven couplets.^” There is thus 
a range of Pashto poetry which can be documented only by going outside 
the classical, textual tradition; music is one source for this documentation. 

Transmission via a singer 

Before the advent of mcxlcrn recording technology, the transmission of 
poetry by a singer to a listener was direct (i.e., the singer and listener could 
sec each other). Among the direct transmitters were the qissa-khwam^ usu- 
ally translated as ‘‘storytellers,” such as the blind Sayyid Nur, who by 1983 
was a beggar in Peshawar’s Old City, and his now-deceased brother, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who was once interviewed by Mumtaz Nasir of Lc^k 
Virsa. 

The interview with Sayy'id Muhammad (ISM) includes three stories 
which he was asked to “say” (the verb used \s wayaU the most commonly 
used verb meaning “to say”) and which he then sang, getting increasingly 
hoarse as he reached the third story. “ Two of these stories were religious 
verse narratives and the third was a romance, a verse narrative about Yusuf 
Khan and Sher Banu which was written about twenty years ago by Ali 
Haydar “Joshi,” translated into French by Johnson (1982 : 97-120) and into 
English (Heston and Nasir 1988:70-87). Despite his being blind, this 
singer’s rendition of this story was obviously taken from the printed text 
that has been available to literate and sighted readers; it included the poet’s 
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pen name (takhallus). The source of the remaining two stories is not 
known, but the singer did not make any claims to having versified them 
himself; my impression is that these were parts of originally longer texts 
now mostly forgotten. 

In the past, the Bazaar of the Storytellers (Story-singers?) was said to 
include not only these male street singers, but also female entertainers who 
lived in the upper stories of the buildings along Qissa Khwani and sang; 
singing thus transmitted poetry. The limited number of references to these 
singers, however, suggests that they were working within a light classical 
framework, rather than a folk tradition.*^ 

In addition to singers who hope to find audiences on the street, there 
are and have been professional singers hired to sing for private gatherings, 
and especially for festive occasions such as weddings and circumcisions. A 
number of relatively successful singers keep "‘studios” in upstairs rooms 
{bala-khdnas) behind the Bazaar of the Storytellers (Pusht-Qissa Khwani). 

Among these Pashto singers is Pazli Qayyum, who is regularly invited 
to the annual folk festival in Islamabad; his songs have also been recorded 
on commercial cassettes. Although Fazli can sing a variety of forms of 
Pashto music, he does not specialize in singing Pashto j[^az«/s, thus differ- 
entiating him for several Pashto ghazal singers popular on television, whose 
singing style sounds (to me) heavily influenced by (or derived from) Urdu 
fih azal singing. 

Fazli comes from the Mohmand Tribal Agency, and is without land 
to support his family; his main source of income is from singing. He is not 
from a family of musicians and has not had formal training, thus contrast- 
ing with the classical singers of the subcontinent.^^ He keeps a large stock 
of poetry in both printed and handwritten form, and is an active collector 
and transmitter of both old and new' Pashto poetry; he also is a mine of 
information on the works and whereabouts of writers of popular Pashto 
verse. Without a telephone, but using the adjacent bazaar networks, he can 
give directions for finding a local poet quickly or can collect other musi- 
cians to accompany him or to comment on a researcher’s questions. 

The only other bazaar in Peshawar which (to my knowledge) acts as a 
center for Pashto poetry transmission in musical form is Dab^gari Bazaar. 
The musicians here arc said to be instrumentalists or less successful singers. 
A number of Afghan refugees have had rooms in this area, including the 
currently very successful singer, Shah-wali, who still had his name on a 
building there in January 1988. 

The most eye-catching items offered by this bazaar arc quilts and mat- 
tresses. Many of the quilts arc in bright colors with gold trim and seem 
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gaudy to some Western eyes; an American anthropologist suggested to me 
that the purchases are made particularly for brides in the villages around 
Peshawar. The bazaar also offers less colorful quilts and mattresses on a 
rental basis for customers who have to provide hospitality for large num- 
bers of people; the market as a whole thus provides an inflow of potential 
purchasers of musical entertainment (poetry transmission) for weddings 
and similar occasions. 

Teahouses (qahwa-khanas) also provide a place for transmission of 
poetry in the bazaar itself. This was, for example, a place suggested to me 
by one member of the Pashto Academy for hiring a singer for a relatively 
inexpensive afternoon of poetry singing. 

Transmission through cassettes 

A technological development of the past few decades which has provided 
Pashto music for the masses is the audiocassette; this has become a major 
medium for the transmission of Pashto poetry, offering remote villagers a 
chance to hear the most popular Peshawar singers and thus acting as an 
intermediaiy between themselves and the poet. These cassettes are sold in 
and around the Bazaar of the Storytellers, both on the footpaths and in the 
shops behind it, going on down to Cinema Road.‘® There are literally hun- 
dreds of cassettes available, usually sold by the name of the singer and the 
form of music. The two major forms of sung Pashto poetry in cassette 
form are verse narratives {badalas) and ghazak^ but tapes of other forms 
can also be purchased. The verse narratives may themselves include non- 
narrative forms inserted at various points within the story. 

The sale of cassettes is not limited to Peshawar; shops selling tapes 
of Pashto music arc scattered throughout the towns and villages of the 
NWFP, where they can sometimes be heard before they arc seen. The cas- 
sette shops in a town are usually grouped together, and each shop plays 
one or more tapes full blast, leaving no doubt about the location of that 
bazaar. However, sometimes a shop sits in comparative isolation; one such 
shop in Barikot has over it a large sign in the shape of cassette complete 
with Sony brand name and the shop name as printed on a cassette label, 
providing a means of shop identification far beyond earshot. 

Peshawar dominates the production of cassettes of Pashto poetry in 
musical form. The claim of being the first major producer of Pashto verse 
narratives (and the owner of a big shop in 1982) has been made for Sher 
Baz Khan by his younger brother (IBSBX); Sher Baz Khan is from Darra 
Adam Khcl, a town better known to foreigners for its hand-manufactured 
guns. His tapes are usually preceded by, and interspersed with, advertise- 
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ments for his shop. When other dealers copy his cassettes, they often tape 
their own advertisements at the beginning of a tape; however, at some 
later point, Sher Baz Khan’s name can usually be heard, thus providing in 
the tape itself a history of the circulation of that tape. 

Sher Baz Khan not only acts as a producer of music but also as a pa- 
tron of poets; his name is sometimes included in a couplet within the nar- 
rative (see, for example, Heston and Nasir 1988 : 229, 262, in stories about 
Kamal Khan and Multan Khan, both Afridis), offering an obvious parallel 
to other forms of art where a patron is given explicit recognition within 
the work which he has financed. Conversations with poets likewise attest 
to their having been commissioned to versify the story of a particular local 
hero for cassette recordings by a music-store owner. The cassette producer 
thus has a role in both creating and transmitting poetry, and at the same 
time can perpetuate the fame of his favorite heroes. 

One poet, Rafiq Jan, has produced cassette tapes of his own poetry, 
^hiring a singer to record his poems to the traditional musical accompani- 
ment of harmonium, rebab, and tabla” (Edwards 1987a : 3); the distinction 
between poet and singer is thus maintained. This poet had himself been 
the owner of a shop dealing in cassette tapes, and would thus have already 
been familiar with the business of tape reproduction and distribution. 

Mixtures 

The line between direct personal transmission by singers ^d impersonal 
transmission through cassettes is blurred. Cassette shops in 1986 were sell- 
ing maiddni (lit. ^^field,”.) recordings. These tapes are made during a wed- 
ding orsqme other festive occasion and then copied and sold to a cassette 
dealer; remarks of the listeners and the firing of guns (usually festive) can 
be clearly heard in the background, thus differentiating them from what 
would be expected in a recording made for commercial purposes. The re- 
cording of commercial cassettes may, in its turn, be enjoyed as a private 
performance when a cassette shop dealer himself (IBSBX) turns the re- 
cording of a particular singer into a social occasion, inviting his friends 
and hoping for a more inspired performance by the singer. Although the 
more sophisticated equipment and professional staff used for a commercial 
recording can eliminate a considerable amount of background noise, some 
residual of performer-audience interaction (such as an appreciative wahy 
wah from a listener or the naming of a particular member of the audience 
by the singer) is often detectable to the buyer of the finished product. 

A recent development in the cassette marketing can be seen in the 
boxes in which cassettes are enclosed. Five years ago, the tapes were gencr- 
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ally copied and sold in what was probably the original box from the manu- 
facturer (usually Sony, Maxell, or TDK); the name of the verse narrative 
would be written by hand with a black pen on the inside cover of the box. 
Printed labels were generally limited to the name and address of the shop 
on the cassette tape itself. Now, however, the cassettes are being sold with 
various kinds of covers, often with pictures that have little or no relation to 
the contents. For example, a cassette of the Sher Baz Khan Music Center 
(mentioned above), which now uses Cinema Road as its location, has pic- 
tures of seven different girls (including one in Western shirt and slacks) on 
a narrative cassette sung by Ahmad Gul about Kaka Sahib. A cassette from 
the International Cafe and Music Center has a girl in a tight, red Western- 
style short-sleeved blouse and a black hat trimmed with a red bow or 
flower for Wahid Gul’s rendition of the very traditional story of Sayf-ul 
Muluk, a story usually associated with a lake of the same name located in 
northern Pakistan. Another cassette of the Sarhad Cassette House offers 
the same story by the same singer in a cassette box with a girl in Pathan 
dress, hand "aK xiuc comer of her mouth in a flirtatious pose familiar from 
South Asian films. These three cassette covers all have their covers and la- 
bels written in Urdu (rather than Pashto) style script, again reflecting the 
multilingualism in the Peshawar area. . 

In contrast, a cassette from EMC (an acronym nowhere spelled out 
on the tape for a company said to be one of the largest cassette producers 
in the country) portrays the cassette singer, Wahid Gul, who was probably 
the most popular of the verse narrative singers in 1982 and 1983; he is shown 
with rings on his fingers and microphone in his hand. The inside of the 
cassette cover gives the name of the poet, Jamal (see below) along with 
the name not only of the singer, but also of the rebab player {r^bab nawdz)^ 
Amir Hamza; the tabla player {tabla nawaz)^ Jamal; and the harmonium 
player, Azmat. Information about the poet and the recording artists, as 
given by EMC since 1986 or earlier (perhaps in an effort to offer the buyer 
something he would not get by copying someone else’s tape) ** will surely 
make studies of Pashto music and related poetry much easier in the future. 

VCR 

The transmission of sung poetry through video cassettes has already be- 
gun. The video cassettes are now being made informally from Pakistan-TV 
programs or movies; they can also be purchased as a separately produced 
tape. So far, however, I have seen these cassettes sold only in shops, not on 
footpaths, so they arc excluded from consideration here. 
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Transmission Through Print 
Publication 

Another mode of poetry transmission is in written form, an impersonal 
and (in and of itself) a non-oral form of transmission. The British intro- 
duction of new printing techniques in the nineteenth century resulted in a 
great increase in the supply of popular literature in the subcontinent. This 
included poetry and prose published in chapbooks in various languages. 
Pritchett (19S5) has traced the publication of a number of stories (qiffos) in 
Hindi and Urdu back to the early nineteenth century. Some of the stories 
which she finds in Urdu are also found in Pashto verse form; at least one of 
these is translated from Urdu.^" 

Book publication in Pashto began at least as early as 1863 (Rafi 1975, 
no. 1180: a Bible published by Stephen Austin). The first two Pashto sto- 
ries (gfiffos) in verse (which I have so tar found) were published in Delhi, 
one in about 1877 and another in 1881.^* By the first decade of this century, 
when Lahore was the capitol of the area that now includes the NWFP, at 
least four publishers in Lahore had printed Pashto verse narratives.^^ 

Pashto verse narratives were published in Peshawar as early as 1885;^^ 
that city dominates the Pashto chapbook market in Pakistan, with Quetta 
as a second important source of publication.^^ The Peshawar publishers, 
like the cassette dealers, are now clustered around the Bazaar of the Story- 
tellers, as usually indicated on the cover and/or title page. The publishers 
of both narrative and shorter forms of verse tend to be the same; there are 
half a dozen who have been active in the past five years. These publishers 
publish not only different forms of verse, but also other genres of Pashto 
(prose, drama, children’s stories, and so on); they also publish in other lan- 
guages, including Persian.^^ 

The absence of any date of publication in these chapbooks makes it 
difficult to judge the volume of chapbook poetry being transmitted through 
publishers at any given time. Several publishers list publications on the 
back of their chapbook covers; three of these (Rahman Gul, Islami Kutub 
Khana, and Nurani Kutub Khana) list more than forty titles.^ Five pub- 
lishers have published most of the chapbooks I have purchased within the 
past five years (the aforementioned three plus Qadimi Kutub Khana and 
2 ^b Art Publishers). 

The title page of the chapbooks usually includes a price, eidier printed 
or handwritten; the prices generally increase over time and as the number 
of pages increase.^^ I use an increase in the printed price of otherwise iden- 
tical chapbooks as an indicator of a new edition. The inference to be drawn 
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from a price (invariably higher) written in by hand over an earlier printed 
price is not so obvious without information on who did the writing. 

For the publication of these chapbooks, the final manuscript of these 
chapbooks is written out by a calligrapher on “butter paper,” which is 
much like a fine grade of American supermarket waxed paper. This may be 
financed and supervised by the poet or by the publisher, but after the cal- 
ligraphy is finished and the verses have gone to the publisher, the poet is 
generally separated from his work.^** This thus contrasts with, for example. 
Slater’s folk poetry in Brazil, where “most poets are vendors or publishers” 
(Slater 1982:25). 

The calligraphed “butter paper” is used in a photo-offset process; an 
interested passerby can easily get invited inside a shop to watch the flash 
go off. The makeshift tangles of electrical wiring look like something from 
a. Rube Goldberg cartoon and the flash equipment would not look too 
modern for an early Charlie C^haplin movie. In nice weather, the plates 
may be out into the lanes, where men from the shop sit patiendy 
touching them up. The drums of big printing machines, sometimes elec- 
trified and sometimes hand-turned, roll the finished pages onto tables 
which may extend outside the shop itself Inside the shop, background 
noise from the banging of the trays of steel balls used to clean the plates 
(when not reused by one publisher or another) makes conversation virtu- 
ally im{X)ssiblc. Small handpresses for block printing arc also in use, usu- 
ally operating with a team of two men, one laying down fresh sheets of 
paper and the other dropping the press and pulling out the printed copy, 
piling up pages almost as quickly as the electrically operated machines. 
These small presses produce, among other things, labels used on cassette 
tapes of sung poetry. 

Place of sale 

These chapbooks, like the cassettes, arc also sold in and around the Bazaar 
of the Storytellers, where the transmission of this poetry takes place on the 
footpaths and in little shops. Some of these shops are maintained by the 
publishing houses; they sell not only their own chapbooks but also those 
of other publishers. Chapbooks from Peshawar can also be found for sale 
on the tc)otpaths of smaller towns in the NWFP, along with an occasional 
chapbook printed locally; finding a chapbook not locally published on the 
footpaths of Peshawar is (in my experience) quite unusual.^’ 

Of greatest relevance for this study is the fact that these chapbooks are 
not sold in major lxx)kstorcs of the Old City such as the University Book 
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Agency, or in Cantonment stores such as the London Book Store; a re- 
quest for them meets with a blank look of disbelief (“Why would you want 
those?”) or a (polite but barely concealed) sneer of disdain and directions 
elsewhere." The marketplace itself thus provides a sharp demarcation be- 
tween this “footpath” poetry and “literary” poetry in Ps^hto. 

The chapbook as frodua 

An examination of the chapbooks themselves illustrates the diversity of 
footpath poetry in terms of poetic form and subject matter; the contents 
(implicidy and somedmes cxplicidy) suggest some of the sources (i.e., 
“knowledge”) and the paths of transmission. The variety in chapbook 
covers is a quick (though not always reliable) indicator of content; the uni- 
formity of size (usually about 4^4 by 7 inches or (less often but especially 
for longer volumes) about 5^^ by 8/2 inches) makes them easy to spot in the 
marketplace. 

There are two basic categories of published poetry; narrative (a single 
story) and mixed (a collection of various verse forms). Neither of these is a 
dght category, however; a verse narrative will almost always be inter- 
spersed with shorter forms such as rubH^h or ahazak. Similarly, a collec- 
tion of poetry often includes one or more short narratives, usually labeled 
qi^as. The one feature common to both kinds of chapbooks is that they 
begin with verses in praise of God and (usually) the Prophet (e.g., a bi’isnd 
and a mft)^ a practice ato found in other Islamic literatures. 

The differences in content are refleaed in the covers. Verse narratives 
more often have pictures on the covers, particularly if they have romantic 
subject matter, while colleaions of mixed verse tend to have nonpictorial 
designs; there are, however, numerous exceptions. The covers are not 
signed with the illustrator’s name; stylistic affinities suggest that publishers 
employ the same artist for more than one cover.^^ 

Both the author’s and the publisher’s names usually appear on the 
cover. When an author’s name is omitted on both cover and dtle page, it 
can still be ascertained by looking within the verses for the author’s name 
and/or pen name (takhaUt^)\ these names are generally found (alone or in 
combination with the poet’s village name) in both narrative and most 
shorter forms of Pashto verse.^^ 

Narmtive poetry. The verse narratives, whether in chapbook or cas- 
sette form, are concerned mainly with love or batde, or both; the story 
tides with two names (male and female) are usually romances and the tides 
v^th a single name are usually martial in nature. Chapbook covers, how- 
ever, sometimes give only a hero’s name; for example, a chapbook (CNM- 
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5 A) which has only Prince Aurang’s name written on the cover, has a title 
page saying that it is a romance with the Fairy Tajbari.^'^ 

There are a wide range of romances, varying in sources from the tradi- 
tional tales that have circulated for centuries in the Middle East to events 
which have taken place in Pakistan during the past few decades. Perhaps 
the single most popular story (in terms of number of versions in circula- 
tion at a given time) is Yusuf and Zulaikha, the same Joseph of the Book of 
Genesis, whose story is also retold in the Qur^an; at least four Pashto ver- 
sions have been printed as chapbooks during the past five years. ^ Another 
popular romance is the story of Prince Bahram and Gul Andam; one edi- 
tion (CF-BGa-i) by Fayyaz^® was reissued in 1987 by the same publisher 
and with the same contents but with a different cover (CF-BGa-2). Like 
Joseph and Zulaikha and other stories, such as Laila and Majnun, Shirin 
and Farhad, Sayf-ul Muluk and BadP-ul Jamal (variously batti or hadri; 
sec, for example, Abbasi 1969 : 123 [badrai], Cejpek 1968 : 633 and Ghazanvi 
1978 : 105 [budi^), this story (or references to it) can be found in the classical 
and folk literature in Persian and other languages of the Middle East (sec, 
for example, Cejpek 1968:631-633). Some very traditional stories have 
cover illustrations that arc modernized; for example, a recent edition (CN- 
LM-2) of the Middle Eastern classic, Laila and Majnun, as it was versified 
in Pashto at the turn of the century, has the hero in Western-style shirt and 
pants (or jeans) with beads around his neck. 

The sources of some verse narratives can be found within the chap- 
book literature itself as, for example, when a character from one story takes 
on a title role in another story. For example, the story of Gul Andam (CF- 
BGa, above) includes an episode about Dev Turaban, who then has his 
own story written by another poet (CK-DT); the latter story has been 
available in a chapbook with its cover picturing Dev Turaban carrying Gul 
Andam from a bed in the lower part of the cover and with a couplet de- 
scribing the event also written on the cover. Chapbook inscriptions arc not 
always so informative, however; the same chapbook cover mentions won- 
drous rubd^is {^ajiba rubd* iydt) which arc not to be found (in distinguish- 
able form, at least) in the text itself. This chapbook also includes at the end 
a Birbal Nama in prose about the Emperor Akbar and Mulla Do-piyaza 
(sec below), the latter being a stock folk figure around whom a number of 
humorous anecdotes in prose have accumulated. 

Other romances, such as the story of Sher Alam and Memunai, some- 
times called the Pashto OteUo, are taken from the local culture. For these, 
the word ^‘romance” is perhaps misleading because, in contrast to the ro- 
mances of Iranian tradition, where (after numerous adventures and separa- 
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tions) the hero and heroine live happily ever after and may even produce 
offspring (see Hanaway 1974 : 5), the Pashto romances usually end with the 
hero and/or heroine dead. The stories might better be called tragedies, and 
the mortality count by a story’s conclusion can bring to mind a Verdi 
opera, perhaps because both have plots based on conservative societies 
with strong honor codes. 

Several versions of the Sher Alam and Memunai story have been in 
circulation in the last five years. One edition of the story of Sher Alam- 
Memunai, subtitled “A Tale of Stormy Grief” (tufan^am)^ was written 
by Wali Muhammad (CWM- 5 A/M-i; translated in part by Heston and 
Nasir 1988 :49-65) and was available in the bazaar in 1983; the publisher’s 
name on the cover (Awami Kutub Khana) differs from that on the title 
page (Rahman Gul).*^ The cover illustration shows a mountain setting, 
with the slain heroine lying face down with head and arm resting on a 
large stone, red blood dripping on the bright green grass, and orange 
leaves in the immediate foreground; a scene with the murdered heroine is 
as integral to this story as a bedroom scene with the strangled Desdemona 
is to Otello. This same cover-page illustration with the dead heroine was 
also used with a change in the publisher’s name to match the publisher’s 
name on the title page. Another and somewhat dift'erent version of this 
romance was written by Jamal of Sangar (see below) and has been re- 
corded in cassette form (translated by Johnson 1982:132-141).’" 

Although some cpvcrs depict incidents identified with a particular 
story, they may be used by another publisher for a quite different story. 
For example, a (N)urani Kutub Khana edition (CAA§-AX/DX-i) of Abu 
Ali Shah’s late nineteenth-century versification of Adam Khan and Dur 
Khanai, sometimes called the Pashto Romeo and Juliety has a cover showing 
a man, a woman, and a rebab (the musical instrument played by the story’s 
hero); the same cover was also used by a Rahman Gul edition (CA-Da/ 
Da-i) of the quite different story of Prince Heart-increasing (dil-a/za) and 
Princess Heart-dazzling {dil-afruza). The latter story by-Nurani Kutub 
Khana had a much diflTcrent cover with the prince and princess in cos- 
tumes, the faces and ornate surrounding borders vaguely reminiscent of a 
seventeenth- or eighteenth-century Persian manuscript painting; its con- 
tents had been rccalligraphed (CA-Da/Da-2). The contents of the Pashto 
Romeo and Juliet (CAA§-AX/DX-i) are distinguished by the fact that page 13 
is printed upside-down. Another publisher’s edition of this story (CAA 5 - 
AX/DX-2) has a cover with no illustration, but page 13 is also upside-down; 
one set of text plates have obviously been either reused or rephotographed. 

As befitting this classic of Pashto romances, these have not been the 
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only two editions of Adam Khan andDurKhanai available during the past 
five years; still another chapbook edition of this same romance (CAA 5 -AX/ 
DX-3) has been published which includes five film songs at the end of the 
book, following the verse narrative. Unlike cither the verse narratives or 
most other verse forms of this study, the film songs do not include the 
name of the poet/lyricist.^’ These chapbook versions arc quite different 
from the seventeenth-century version published by the Pashto Academy, 
which has been available through the University Book Agency. 

Stories transferred from South Asia’s Hindu/Sanskritic tradition are 
notably absent; for example, the Fort William derived texts of Simhasan 
battisi (Thirty-two Throne [Talcs]) or BaitaL paccisi (Baital’s Twenty-five 
[Tales]) relating to the cycle of folktales about Raja Vikram, discussed by 
Pritchett (1985 : 56-78), are not in evidence. 

The sources for tales of battle (sometimes czWcd janff-namas) are gen- 
erally more limited than the sources of romances; the subject matter is usu- 
ally conLeri iCCl cither w ith the early days of Islam or with local events. The 
covers of these stories also show' less variety than those of the romances; 
comparatively few of them arc illustrated. One of the few illustrated covers 
for a local story shows a scene of a local fort witli mountains in the back- 
ground, much like what can actually be seen in the NWFP and w hat is 
described in the story (CMAA-BM: translated in Heston and Nasir 1988 : 
189-210). The chapbook includes a preface by the poet, Muhammad Ali 
“Arif,"’ saying that he did “much research” (def tahqtq) for the story. He is 
apparently an ambitious writer; he includes a list of local heroes about 
whom he intends to WTite. These stories had not yet come into the market- 
place (so far as I know) in 1987. Although this poet has not yet been inter- 
viewed, one might infer from his description of the villagers as being very 
simple, uneducated, and unskilled {sada bdda be ^ilma be hunara) that he 
has had some formal education. 

Mixed- verse forms: in general, the verses within chapbooks with vari- 
ous forms of poetry arc not arranged in any formal order. An exception 
which might first be mentioned is a diumt by Ali Haydar “Joshi,” whose 
narrative poetry was sung by the street singer mentioned above. This di- 
wan (CAHJ-dj) is alphabetized according to the last letter of the last word 
of the couplet. It is thus a much more formal arrangement of poems than 
the usual chapbex^ks of non-narrative poetry. His chapbook, “Alien Grief” 
(CAHJ-pg), has the more usual variety of verse forms, such as rubd^is^ a 
short story (qi^sa alx)ut Abu Talib), chdrbaitas^ qita^s (fragments), nima- 
kais^ £[hazals^ and (more unusual) even some short prose selections, with 
no discernibre organization as to cither rhyme or form. Most of the poems 
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arc titled by form, but some indicate content: “Charbaita of My Youth,” 
“Charbaita in a New Style,” “Heaven and Hell” {jinnat dozakh)^ “Elegy” 
{marsiya)^ “Advice” (na^ihat) (CAHJ-gh: i8, 21, 24, 35, and 49). Curiously, 
there is no ^amd or na^t at the beginning, but there is a prose section con- 
cerning the Haj and some verses that give thanks to the Prophet. 

Sometimes, a chapbook's title indicates a single narrative but it is in 
fact a mixture of various forms of verse. One example of this is a “story” 
{qkfa) of Three Girls (C§§-DJ), published by Zeb Art Press, a relatively 
new entrant into the Pashto chapbook publishing field. The poet, whose 
pen name is Shakir and who has not yet been interviewed, must be fairly 
versatile at versification, for he has also written at least one long verse nar- 
rative, the Longing fir the RedDoli (CSS- RD), which is a continuous nar- 
rative of about one hundred pages (about eight hundred couplets), mostly 
in rhyming couplets (masnan form).^® He has also written a story of Sher 
Dil the Dacoit (CSS-DD), which is unusual in two respects. First, the au- 
thor calls the hero a dacoit. Although it is true that the British have con- 
sidered many heroes of the kxal verse narratives as bandits, dacoits, or 
savages and barbarians,^* the Pashto poets do not generally use the term 
“dacoit” for the hero of either chapbooks or cassettes."*^ Second, this story 
of Sher Dil, which on the front cover and title page is called a qi^ay is a 
drama in prose, one of the two examples which I have so far encountered 
of a footpath poet also writing plays.^^ 

Some poets write chapbooks of religious verse; when the covers of 
these chapbooks arc illustrated (usually with a mosque or Ka’ba in Mecca 
included), th^ tend to be an accurate indication of the nature of the con- 
tents. Among the authors of chapbooks with religious covers are the al- 
ready mentioned Ali Haydar “Joshi ” (CAHJ-din) and Abdul Wahab of 
Lohar Kili (CAWD-qt), who also wrote a narrative about Chamnay Khan 
(translated in Heston and Nasir 1988 : 289-301). Other poets who write re- 
ligious verse include Molawi Abdullah of Nowshera (CAN-pa) and Mulla 
Ahmad Jan (CAJ-qa); the latter has published a lengthy Pashto version of 
Amir Hamza (CAJ-AH) 

One chapbook (CAWT-tt) by Abdul Wahid “Thekadar” (“Contrac- 
tor”) has a collection of various kinds of verses that can be sung.'^ It is 
appropriately named Tfdwr, “music; sound; musical beat”; its simple 
two-color cover has musical instruments including a rebab, clay pot {man- 
gai), and tambourine {duff). 

The calligraphcd forms of these printed texts of Pashto poetry (like 
those also in Persian and Urdu) cither align couplets in a series with a 
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straight margin on the left, or else group the two halves of a couplet either 
by indenting both halves or alternate couplets or by indenting the second 
hemistich of each couplet. In one chapbook (CAWT-SX), however, many 
of the poems arc arranged with a series of indentations to form patterns on 
the page, often a zigzag like the letter Z, with an extra “zig” on the top. 
This chapbook’s cover has a picture of a fairy, thus illustrating the book’s 
title: Sundar Khdperaiy “The Beautiful Fairy”; the combination of a San- 
skritic and a Pashto word in the title would perhaps sound strange to an 
Afghan. The book’s paper is rough and the illustrations are crude, but the 
page formats could certainly attract the attention of a footpath browser. 

Sometimes the covers arc pictorial representations of the titles of col- 
lections of mixed forms of verse. For example, a chapbook with the title 
Camel-driver and Caravan (CDXX-ck) shows a man leading a string of 
two camels; the second camel is being ridden by a woman with a green 
dress and red shawl. A chapbook with the title Torn Collar (CFGN-sg) has 
a man in a' kuita and vest ripping open his shirt, exposing his chest. This 
chapbook includes several short stories {qi^sas) in verse, such as a thirty- 
one-couplct story about Shirin and Farhad and a forty-thrcc-couplct story 
about a gazelle and the Prophet Muhammad, as well as fct«s, rubffh^ 
ghazalSy and chdrbaitaSy all shorter forms of poetry. 

A few chapbooks of mixed poetry which I have collected arc the out- 
put of small presses rather than major chapbook publishers; these are 
mainly from printers outside Peshawar. For example, Tean cf the Pen by 
a young poet, Zeb (CMZZ-qo), was printed in Nowshera, rather than 
Peshawar; it has a picture of the young author on its cover. Both it and 
another locally printed chapbook (CRXR-zt) give information not only 
about the size of the printing (1000 in both cases) and the price (printed 
on the reverse of the title page), but also about the date of publication in a 
fashion similar to that seen, for example, in Pashto Academy publications. 

Direct Transmission 

In addition to the preceding forms of transmission, where there arc inter- 
mediaries such as a singer (in person or on tape) or a publisher, there have 
been, and still arc, traditional forms of transmission directly between poet 
and audience. 

One of these forms of transmission is the poetry contest, in which the 
poet of one village challenges the poet of another village. This is a custom 
distinct from mushd^iras;^ it is well remembered in villages of the Char- 
sadda, Nowshera, and Mardan area, but seems to have died out today. 
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Elderly poets describe how the contests took place with one poet “throw- 
ing” difficult lines to the other for him to complete with the same rhyme/^ 
A winning poet was the pride of his village; he was backed by his khan, 
who would assure the poet of an appropriate revenue as he went to chal- 
lenge, or stayed home to receive the challenge of, a poet from another vil- 
lage. Elderly poets can still recite with glee the verses of their successes half 
a century ago (IJT). The setting for this contest was the hujmy or male 
guest house, a distinctive feature of Pathan villages. The hujra is also the 
place in which poetry was (and is) transmitted in musical form.**® The exis- 
tence of poetry contests in Hindi-speaking areas of India, as mentioned by 
Susan Wadley in this volume, suggests that these contests may be a more 
general South Asian phenomenon which, to my knowledge, has not yet 
been documented.^’ 

In addition to transmission by poets in the formal context of a contest 
(and, of course, in informal situations as well), there arc also poets who 
sing their own verses. In general, the footpath poets thus far interviewed 
have not brought attention to their own singing skills (or lack thereof), 
perhaps because of social stigma attached to being a professional musician 
or the feeling that it is undignified for men of a mature age, such as most of 
the poets we interviewed. Occasional remarks dropped in conversation, 
however, indicate that the voices of several now elderly poets were enjoyed 
by their contemporaries in their youth. 

There are also poets who can sometimes be seen singing their own 
verses on the footpaths of towns outside Peshawar. One such poet is Afsar 
Jan of Mardan, who improvises his verses as he goes along. His voice docs 
not have the quality that will earn him any income from commercial cas- 
sette producers or from singing privately at a wedding or other festive oc- 
casion. His work is not available for transmission in printed form; once 
sung, his poetic improvisations disappear (unless a folklorist happens to be 
passing by). As a transmitter only of his own work, he contrasts with the 
qif^a-khwans and other professional singers who transmit the verses of a 
number of poets. He thus can be regarded as an extreme (or minimal) case 
of a transmitter, and the f(X)tpath is for him a place for direct transmission 
of his poetry, rather than transmission in printed or recorded form. 

From his own standpoint, however, Afsar Jan is a poet, rather than a 
singer; he thus contrasts with the other poets discussed below only be- 
cause he sings his verses in public in hopes of getting a little money and 
because he has not produced any poetry for indirect transmission.'^’ For 
that reason, his views on poetic composition will be discussed below. 
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Knowledge 

The remainder of this chapter will discuss the knowledge used for poetic 
composition, using materials from a sample of interviews with Pashto folk 
poets. Most of these poets had never been asked for any kind of interview 
before; many of the points raised by the interviewer were prompted by 
curiosity about one or more of the poets’ verse narratives and related bio- 
graphical data rather than by a systematic attempt to fill in a conceptual 
framework about what makes a poet. The poets themselves quoted exten- 
sively from their own verses but almost always from nonnarrativc forms; it 
is hoped that a study of their recitations can at a later time be integrated 
with their published verses and additional interview material specifically 
concerning nonnarrative verse composition, a topic not fully explored in 
previous interviews. 

Afsar Jan 

The poct'sfngcr Afsar Jan is a woodcutter by occupation; he was about 65 
years old (according to his own estimate) at the time of the interview. He 
explains his poetry as having started from two sources. The first source 
was the cinema; he saw his first movie (an Indian movie, since this was 
before partition), when he was quite young, maybe sixteen years old. 
There were girls dancing openly, and he fell in love with the heroine; his 
heart was filled with feelings of love and separation, a classic theme of love 
poetry, films, and popular music in South Asia.®* Therefore he started 
composing poetry with the help of the rhythms (? $^) of the film songs 
{filmi sandari). The second source of his poetry was love for the girl who 
would become (and who still was, at the interview) his wife. He had first 
met this girl at the ford {gudar) of a stream, one of the few traditional 
meeting places of hero and heroine in Pashto narratives ^sce, for example, 
Heston and Nasir 1988 : 202). He talked to the girl and even held her hand, 
but she told him that this was not a good way to do things, so he asked his 
mother to arrange a marriage with her. This was done, but it was a long 
wait for the wedding because of the high bride price that was demanded. 
During this period of separation when he was thinking about this girl, his 
ideas developed and he began composing poetry about love and beauty. 
Thus, as he put it, “my teacher [ ustdd\ was the gid and my love for her, 
and the movies were my education.” In addition, Afsar Jan was obviously 
aware of the subject matter of traditional romances of South Asia, since he 
could sing his own version of, for example, Gul and Sanebar. 
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Rafiq Jan 

Rafiq, who uses Jan as his pen name, is from the Mohmand tribe, which 
inhabits both sides of the Pakistan-Afghanistan border; he was bom in the 
village of Lalpura, near Jalalabad, in Afghanistan. His education was lim- 
ited to learning to ""read” the Qur’an, and it was through this that he 
learned the mechanics of writing, since the Pashto script is based on the 
Arabic script. In this he is fairly typical of a number of folk poets, for in 
the villages, especially in the tribal areas in Pakistan and in Afghanistan, 
classes given by the mullas have long been the only form of education 
available. Rafiq Ian began composing poetry at the age of twelve, but he 
did this secretly because his father was a very pious man.®^ His first poem 
was a charbaita^ a short form of poetry, and it was only later than he began 
producing verse narratives, which he refers to as dastam. 

Rafiq Jan has used political events in Pakistan as poetic source mate- 
rial; one of his verse narratives (available only in cassette form) concerns a 
conflict with the British which took place in the Bazaar of the Storytellers 
on April 23, 1930,®'* continuing in a long tradition of poetry celebrating Pa- 
than resistance to outside rulc.*^ 

When Rafiq Jan began producing narrative poetry about events in 
Pakistan that took place prior to his arrival there, his sources of informa- 
tion (knowledge) were old men {spin-giray^^ lit., white-beards) in the com- 
munity. His use of this information is clearly evident: almost half of one 
verse narrative is recounted as if in the words of an old man who witnessed 
the events (Heston and Nasir 1988 : 307-316). 

Rafiq Jan came to Peshawar before the Russian invasion; he has friends 
and relatives on both sides of the Afghanistan-Pakistan border. He began 
producing a considerable amount of political poetry against the Marxist 
government in Afghanistan after the 1978 coup d’etat. These poems, which 
were circulated in cassette form, ‘"played an important role in providing a 
culturally-constituted ideology of resistance that helped lay the foundation 
for a national movement” (Edwards 1987a : 3) against the Russian-backed 
regime. 

Jamal of Sangar 

Like Rafiq Jan, Jamal of Sangar is also a Mohmand; also like him, his edu- 
cation was religious: he learned to recite the Qur’an by following the text 
and learned about the Qur’an through a translation. Jamal knew from the 
first stage of his youth, from the age of about eight or ten, that he was 
going to be a poet. He thus contrasts with the wcx)dcuttcr, Afsar Jan, who 
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needed the motivating force of love to begin his poetic career. The materi- 
als used for his poetry in this period were from his own life experience: 
‘We said what wc saw.” It is perhaps his highly developed sense of obser- 
vation that has given his narrative poetry its “down-home” imagery with, 
for example, heads flying in battle like bits of cucumber or piling up on the 
ground like windfall fruit (Heston and Nasir 1988 ; 155-160).*® 

Somewhat later, at an age between twenty and forty, he began pro- 
ducing narrative poetry. For information on the stories which arc atout 
Pathans, he went to the places where the events were supposed to have 
taken place. Thus, for the story of Momin Khan and Shirinai (CJS-MX/S: 
the story of “much grief” also contained in the cassette mentioned earlier), 
Jamal went to the village in Afghanistan where the events were supposed 
to have taken place; there he got the story from an old man who repeated 
what his father had told to him. 

Similarly, for the story of Sher Alam and Memunai (the Pasnto Utello 
discussed above), Jamal went to the village of Memunai and talked with 
Haji Muhami^ad Gulab, “whovse house was just above that of Memu- 
nai.”** This poet is thus doing the work of (what I might call) a folklorist; 
he draws, immediately at least, on oral, rather than written tradition. 
However, he would more likely view himself as an investigative reporter, 
because his underlying presumption, sometimes stated explicitly, is that 
these arc true stories of actual events, rather than either an accumulation of 
myth and legend or the outcome of creative imagination. He is thus like 
other poets who, for example, insist that their poems don’t have five grams 
of falsehood in them; or cite only a few names so “I won’t write this story 
with mistakes of my own”; or even specify what is unknown: “Countless 
Englishmen were killed but history hooks say nothing about the casualty 
count” (Heston and Nasir 1988 : 215, 219, 240). 

For Jamal’s verse narrative about Mir Khatam (translated in Heston 
and Nasir 1988 : 154-161), in which tlie alleged events took place not in this 
region but in the Middle East of more than a millenium ago, the source of 
the story was a particular mulla (IJT), a religious personage who could be 
presumed to be the most knowledgeable source on such matters. Thus al- 
though the mulla may have relied on written sources, the poet himself 
used oral (not written) sources.*" 

At the time when this interview was made, Jamal was 65; he had 
stopped prcxiucing narrative poetry and had turned to religious pocti*)' as a 
result of making the Haj in 1975. This poetry had not yet been published in 
1988, although his secretary (or clerk: munshi) had a copy of it. This sccrc- 
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tary writes down Jamal’s poetry and then takes it to Peshawar for publica- 
tion in chapbooks (which may in turn result in cassettes). A munshi (or, 
for other cases, a katib) thus plays an important, though rarely acknowl- 
edged, role in transmission of poetry when a poet is not literate. 

Ali Haydar “Joshi” 

Perhaps the best known of these NWFP folk poets is Ali Haydar, whose 
pen name is “Joshi.” He says he was bom in 1916. He is one of the poets 
said to have had a pleasant singing voice when he was young. He has 
long been a friend of Mumtaz Nasir at Lok Virsa, and (at least in part be- 
cause of this), he has been written up several times in Urdu newspapers 
(for example, Joshi now lives in Takht-Bha’i, near Mardan, although 
the place name he uses in his poems is Ismaila (often "‘Smela” in local pro- 
nunciation), a village which he left because of a (typically Pathan) feud. 
He is a quite prolific poet; twenty-one titles are listed on the last page of 
his diwan (CAHJ-dj). 

Joshi draws heavily on his own experiences and includes remarks 
about them even in his verse narratives. For example, in a stor}' about 
Ramdad Khan (see Heston and Nasir 1988:165-187), a Pathan hero cele- 
brated in other, shorter verse forms as well as in Joshi’s narrative, Joshi 
compares his own life to that of Ramdad and compares women’s conduct 
today with that of an earlier and more virtuous time (op cit.: 184). In his 
research for this narrative, he followed the already mentioned pattern of 
going to the villages where the story took place (e.g., Hari Chand and 
Koper) and talking to the^xrople there about the events. This story brought 
Joshi considerable popularity and was made into a movie (available on vid- 
eocassette in 1986) in which he played the role of the hero’s father, thus 
acting out the events and feelings he had expressed in his poetry. 

One of Joshi’s most popular verse narratives is a “romance” about 
Yusuf Khan and Sher Banu (mentioned above in connection with the 
street singer) ; this story was also made into a movie, now available on video- 
cassette. This story has some supernatural elements, including five holy 
men (pirs) with special powers, who give the heroine the ability to cover a 
large distance in thirty steps, and some jinns who bring women and a bed 
to a mosque at night for the pleasure of a yogi {jogt). (The latter event 
evidently caused difficulty for the singer of a Lok Virsa recording; he 
emended yogi to student {talib). Although these supernatural elements 
suggested (to me) a source outside the local culture, the narradve’s social 
structure with the paternal male cousins as villains gives the story an ap- 
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pcarancc of being typically Pathan; it is certainly classified as '‘one of our 
stories” by many Pathans, both educated and uneducated, with whom I 
have talked. Joshi, in his own account (lAHJ-i) of his source material, 
says that he first found this story when he got some medicine at a local fair 
{mela) where it had been wrapped in a sheet of manuscript. He then went 
back to the seller and got more of this manuscript, which was in Persian 
(/ 5 m ), and it was from this that the story was written. 

Having found that many of these f(X)tpath poets are in fact nonliter- 
ate, I wondered whether Joshi was perhaps an exception to the footpath 
poets and had received a classical education that included Persian. In an 
interview this past year (IAHJ-2), Jt)shi was asked specifically about his 
education. Like Jamal of Sanger and Rafiq Jan, he too had a religious edu- 
cation at the mosque {jomat). On then being asked about how he could 
read this story in Persian, he said that he took it to a lea'-ned man who 
knew Persian and could explain it to him so that he could then render it in 
Pashto versc.^ In tliis way, the research for the narrative was still oral, even 
though at 411 Earlier level, the source of the story is (or was) in book form, 
thus illustrating a mechanism for transmission of knowledge both between 
book and oral traditions (as, for example, that diagrammed by Blackburn 
and Ramanujan [1986:5]) and between the literatures of tw^o distinct 
languages. 

Jamshed of Tori 

Jamshed said he w'as “about fifty” in 1987 (though his birth certificate date 
would make him 55). He is one of the most educated of the folk poets 
whose narratives I have translated; he went to school through “matric.” 
(that is, through tenth grade). More important than the number of years 
of schcx^ling, however, is that “matric.” implies a Western-style education 
(whatever the medium of instruction), rather than just the primarily reli- 
gious education at a mosque or madrasa. His mother tongue (madari 
zabdn) is not Pashto but Urdu, which is also the language in which he w^as 
educated; he is thus unschooled with respect to Pashto. He has written 
poetry in Urdu as well as in Pashto and has been invited to Urdu and 
Pashto mushdUras in Peshawar. Jamshed now prefers writing in Pashto be- 
cause, he says, if he writes in Urdu, people won’t understand it. 

In regard to the technical side of poetry, Jamshed feels that there is 
not much meter (wazn) in Pashto, which makes composing Pashto poetry 
easy; he learned some of the rhyme forms while listening to the radio. Al- 
though he has Western schooling, he considers himself a folk poet, con- 
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trasting folk poets i^awamishaHran) with the literary poets {adabi shaHmn) 
like Pareshan Khattak (then the president of Pakistan’s Academy of 
Letters). 

Although my concern with Jamshed was as a poet, he has also written 
several dramas; he is thus another of the rare examples (so far as I know) of 
a footpath poet who has written in a quite different genre. And although 
he considers himself a folk poet, he has received national recognition with 
financial rewards, such as Rs. 2000 from former president Ayub Khan for a 
book about the 1965 war between Pakistan and India. 

Jamshed began writing poetry in about 1946 when he was '‘very 
young” (at about 14 years of age), and his family had returned from Bom- 
bay and Hushangabad. His first piece of poetry was a chdrbaita, which he 
still can quote, for chdrbaitas were very much the style {riwdj) then. He 
was active in the Muslim League and wrote poetry for it; he first attracted 
local attention at a political meeting when he was invited to recite poetry 
in front of Qayyum Khan. 

Jamshed says that his poetry is improvised (JPl-badtha)\ he has writ- 
ten twelve books of it. His first book was Din Dunya {Religion and the 
World) ^ a book of counsel and advice of a religious nature, which was 
printed in Peshawar by an early publisher of folk verses. His second book, 
da Haq Wtna, was of a similar nature, and it was only for his third 
book that he wrote a historical narrative in verse. This was about Pir Baba 
(Balkhi awQadrai)^ a very famous kKal holy man, and was written at the 
request of Maulana Abdul Qadir, then direaor of the Pashto Academy, 
who gave Jamshed five hundred rupees “from his own pocket” for it. 
Among his other books is Garden cfLove {Gulzdr-i ^Ishq)^ which includes a 
variety of poetry, because “some people like one thing and some like an- 
other.” In whatever he writes, he always includes three or four rubdis. 

In 1964, Jamshed published a verse narrative alxmt Ajab Khan (trans- 
lated in Heston and Nasir 1988 : 267-285) which tells of Ajab’s 1923 kidnap- 
ping of a British officer’s daughter in retaliation for the alleged British 
violation of Pathan women’s purdah. Both U.S. and U.K. newspaper re- 
ports at the time presented the Pathan kidnapper as a savage barbarian, 
rather than as a heroic avenger of mistreated local women. Now, however, 
Ajab Khan has become a national hero in the struggle for independence; 
the story of the kidnapping has been made into movies, in Urdu and Pan- 
jabi (I am told) as well as in Pashto; the latter also is now available on 
vidcocasscttc.'’’ 

One point which might be mentioned about this story is the matter of 
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the killer of the kidnapped girl’s mother. Jamshed’s version has the hero 
killing the mother, a deed certainly inconsistent with Pathan codes of con- 
duct which abhor physical injury to women (except in retribution for dis- 
honoring the family). Despite the fact that most printed accounts of 1923, 
as well as more recent retellings in Pakistani newspapers and magazines, 
usually say that the hero’s brother, Shahzada, was the killer, Jamshed at- 
tributes it to Ajab Khan because, as he says, “that’s what people think.”" 
Oral tradition (or public opinion) thus takes precedence over most news- 
paper accounts. 

Although Jamshed himself is educated, he has taken an interest in un- 
lettered poets; among his projects was a collection of two hundred chOr- 
baitas by unlettered poets lor Maulana Abdul Qadir, thus offering another 
example of a way in which the folk poet himself acts as folklorist. In Jam- 
shed’s opinion, this traditional kind of poetry is in the process of dying 
oiit, since the young men writing poetry now are educated;" this again 
points to thi i^rrccived distinction between the poetry of literate and non- 
literate poets. 

Saifur Khan Saifur 

Saifiir Khan, who uses “Saifur” as a pen name, was interviewed on Janu- 
ary 3, 1988, when he was “three or four years less than sixty” in age; he died 
the next day. He was then on a pension; he had been last employed as an 
antimalaria worker and “in service” for twenty-five years. Like Jamal of 
Sangar, he feels he was born a poet and his only teacher was God (ISXS); 
as a young man, he went into the woods {zanflol)^ and had what must have 
been a mystical experience (complete with a voice calling him by name), 
which is reflected in his verses. 

Saifur Khan was from a poor family which could not afford even 
schooling at a mosque for him. However, he did learn how to read and 
write from a little girl when he was young, through the process described 
by other unlettered poets (for example, by Iwaz Khan). The girl went 
through the letters of the alphabet, first explaining them individually, alif, 
he, te, and so on. Then she showed him how the letters are joined, he with 
ha, te with alif xs ta, and then alif plus be plus the vowel points to 
distinguish ah, from ib, and so on, in a process mu^ h like children’s pri- 
mers in Pashto (or college workbooks of intuxluctory Urdu). After that, 
Saifur says, he went on to Arabic in the Qur’an; he also claimed to under- 
stand Farsi. Later he learned English; he found the English alphabet very 
short of letters: it has only one z (“zed”) while Pashto (like Persian or 
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Urdu) has four ( 24 /, ze, zad, and zd). Furdicrmorc, English is short of d\ 
because it does not have dal and ddl, and it needs to use two (!) letters to 
make kha or sha.^ 

Ravail Kpian Ravail 

Ravail Khan, who uses Ravail as a pen name, began writing when he was 
in the fourth standard. He is one of the tew poets who claims to have had 
teachers (ustads)^ whom he then names. His chapb(X)k, Heartbeat, in- 
cludes a number of lobas^ a form of poetry not often seen in classical 
Pashto poetry. Perhaps most interesting of these is his loba (CRXR-zt: 20) 
of the Tangewal (the tonga man), in which he specifies the style (tarz) by 
using an Urdu couplet, thus providing an unquestionable example of how 
poetry of one language can influence another in an area of multilinguals.^^ 
Perhaps following the model of the teachers who helped him, he has been 
helpful in distributing a recent volume of poetry of Zeb, a young man who 
was introduced as one of the up-and-coming folk poets. 

Abdul Wahid ThIekadar 

Abdul Wahid, the poet whose stor)' of “The Beautiful Fairy,” mentioned 
above, was in zigzag form, uses thekadar ('‘Contractor”) as a pen name; 
the name indicates one of his occupations. He produced his first poem, a 
chdrbaita, at the age of ten or twelve. He didn’t have to write it, but just 
opened his mouth and God made the words come out. Unlike most other 
poets, Thekadar did not need to have a munshi for his verses; instead, he 
had students who remembered his verses and wrote them down for him, 
thus playing their role in the transmission of his verses to the fcx)tpaths of 
Peshawar ^nd from there into more general circulation. 


Conclusion 

These poets arc a small sample of those whose work is available on the 
footpaths of Peshawar and other towns of the NWFP. Although their craft 
is traditional, the knowledge that they use for technique and content gen- 
erally has not been transmitted linearly in a South Asian pattern of father 
to son or of teacher (gurus or ustads) to student. Instead, these unlettered 
poets appear randomly and spontaneously in villages of the NWFP where, 
despite a lack of education and, indeed, of much financial encouragement, 
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each develops his own talents. Their acquired knowledge comes from their 
own experiences and from oral sources within their own culture. The 
development of nineteenth-century printing techniques and twentieth- 
century recording technology now offers tangible evidence of a continuing 
tradition of verse composition while providing village poets with new 
channels into the ever-increasing stream of ptxrtry flowing from the foot- 
paths of Peshawar. 

* * * 

I would like to express my thanks to Lok Virsa and its former direc- 
tor, Uxi Mufti, for making its research materials available to me. The 
chaplxKiks and tapes of Lok Virsa’s library' were my first encounter with 
the Pashto verse narratives; the interviews of poets (as field reports in 
Urdu translation) were the initial stimuli for a study of the poets them- 
selves. My collections of material were funded by the American Institute 
of Pakistan Studies and the Smithsonian Institution’s SFCP program, to 
whom I wish to express my thanks. 

Notes 

1. One notable exception is by Pritchett ^igSs), who examines popular 
printed Hindi/Urdu prose literature of the subcontinent in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The only snidy of South Asian literatures which I have seen 
that uses materials offered by cassette technology is Johnson (1982); like most stud- 
ies using chapbook material, hers too focuses on content ratlier than on the phenom- 
enon of this particular medium of transmission. In an anthropological context, 
Edwards (1987b i s and elsewhere) gives explicit recognition to die significance of 
the tape medium. 

Outside South Asia, die study by Slater (1982) of Brazilian stories in verse 
(including a story traceable to a South Asian Jataka tale of King Shibi and the 
dove) explicitly relates marketing form to genre. Her work not only examines this 
genre, but also describes the poets and their views about their work; despite the 
distance and the considerable cultural difterence between Brazil and Peshawar, 
the attitudes of the poets and the production and distribution of their work show a 
number of similarities. 

2. Much of the material for this chapter w as collected by my coauthor for 
The Bazaar of the Storytellers, Mumtaz Nasir Khan, of Lok Virsa s staff', to whom I 
am much indebted. The earliest interviews used as source material for this chapter 
w'cre made by Mumtaz Nasir in conjunction with recordings of Pashto verse nar- 
ratiies; others were added w'hen the decision w'as made to translate a group of 
these narratix'cs into English (Heston and Nasir 1988). The poets who compose 
these narratiies w'ere found to prcxiuce other kinds of verse as well; there were also 
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many poets whose poetry was not included in the translations. The interview base 
was therefore expanded to include other poets whose work is available in a form 
transmittablc through the marketplace. A considerable portion of these interviews 
is taken up by the poets’ recitations of their own poetry; it was often with consider- 
able difficulty that the flow of verse was stopped. It is hoped that the poetry and 
the comments of the poets can eventually be integrated into a single monograph. 

3. Darmesteter 1888, section 139; however, he does not consider these poets 
as Afghans, but instead calls them 'Tndiens afghanises,” because “L’Afghan nc con- 
nait que deux metiers: guerrier ct agriculteur” (p. 140). This appears to follow 
from his equating of poets with the musician class/caste {doms). The equating 
of these two groups is strongly at variance with my own experience, where none of 
the folk poets so far interviewed claim to be professional musicians, and they 
would probably dislike being considered as such. 

4. This is a model which also seems more or less applicable to one group 
of poets within Pakistan’s NWFP who arc associated cither with the University of 
Peshawar (including the Pashto Academy) or with various schools and colleges in 
smaller towns in the NWFP. They are now being written up in, for example, the 
Frontier Posty Peshawar’s English-language newspaper, usually as poets of Swat, 
poets of Malakand, and so forth; their bio-data as given in the newspaper usually 
include mention of some college education and often the information that they arc 
or have been teaching at a local school or college. The typical popular poet of 
Slater’s Brazilian study likewise appears to come from a relatively educated class, 
where his “superior education and experience necessarily set him apart from the 
masses from which he originally came” (Slater 1982 : 177); an illiterate poet is noted 
as such (ibid., 250). (To be set against this, however, is the belief that “the poet 
learns his craft from no one; he learns everything alone” [ibid., i 6 ^ 1 .j 

5. I am much indebted to Margaret Mills for pointing out in an earlier draft 
the incongruity of saying that illiterate poets write narrative verses. In fact, the 
Pashto verb most often used in these contexts was some form of “to say” (wayol). 
Unfortunately, it is somewhat difficult to gauge the extent to which this is the 
effect of the interviewer’s questions on the respondent’s answers. For example, 
lamshed of Topi, the most schooled of the ptxrts discussed in this study, did use the 
verb “write” (likal) in connection with a now' deceased poet, Aman Gujerati, who 
wrote a widely circulated version of Gul and Sanobar. However, when lamshed 
was asked what poetry he himself first began making (sha^r . . . shuru* kawal)^ the 
interviewer’s question and the respondent’s answer Nxh used the verb “say” (IJT). 
Beyond this, there is the lexical problem that (if available dictionary citations and 
my own impressions arc to be trusted) verbs meaning “to say” ( wayal) or “to do, 
make” (kawat) rather than “to write” (likal) arc standardly used with nouns such as 
shd*r, “poetry” or nazmy “verse” even if the poet uses a pen in the process. This 
paper’s use of “composing” or “producing” is thus only a makeshift solution to 
alert the reader to a point which will need further research for clarification. 

6. Sec the story introductions and endnotes in Heston and Nasjr (1988) for 
some of these relationships in narrative verse. It is my impression titat narrative 
cassette stories arc greater in niunbcr than narrative chapbcx)k sttjries, undoubtedly 
re 'cdng the greater relative costs of printing, (especially since the performance 
ncc :ssary for producing a cassette can also be enjoyed as a consumption item). 
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However, I have worked mostly with longer narratives (e.g., one or more cas- 
settes in length), and have systematically investigated neither shorter performances 
(private or commercial) of these narratives nor commercial cassettes of non-nar- 
rative forms. I would guess that much of the shorter forms of chapbook poetry is 
never recorded commercially. 

7. The terminology regarding narrative forms is rather loose. For example, 
Lai fan (ILJ) first says that dastatiy qissa^ and badala, arc just dialect variations be- 
tween Mohmands, Yusufzais and Afghans, respectively; he later qualifies that, 
saying tliat dastan\ arc short — 10-15 minutes — «uid badalas and qif^as go on for 
an hour. 

8. Cf. VVadley, this volume. 

9. Bukhari and Hamdani (1966) include definitions and examples of these 
with (Urdu) translations. Their example (ibid., 27-28) of a charbaita rhyme scheme 
is aa bbb aa ccc aa ... jff aa, differing from that of, for example, Darmesteter 
(1888 : i4i)i the latter thinks the misra (often called a tappa in Pakistan) is the most 
original of Afghan forms and comments on its similarities to the Multani dorha. 
Another view of the chdrbaita is that it “^is made up of at least sixteen lines, and the 
upper limit is infinity. . . . Sometimes all the verses rhyme together . . . sometimes 
only the first< ind the last, and so on'’ (Anon. 1962 :i9), a statement which seems 
well suited to the chapbtxiks I have collected. 

10. Joshi, for example, has rubdHs of 4, 5, 6, 7, and more couplets (CAHJ-pg: 
3^, 32, 13, 43, 15-16); the rubd^h of the young poet, Zeb, alternate between 6 
(CMZZ-qo: 22, 24, 32, 33, 35) and 7 couplets. ( CM ZZ-qo: 15, 17, 19, 26, 28, 33, 36), 
and a ^hazal may have a repeated refrain (C'.FGN-sg- 34- 35). 

ir. It thus seems that the translation of qissa-khwdn should include ‘‘story- 
singer” as well as “storyteller” (thus paralleling the rcciting/singing translations 
possible, for example, in the phrase na't-khwdn). This is perhaps partly because 
Pashto does not have a common simple verb equivalent xo qdfid of Hindi/Urdu and 
instead uses a construction of noun plus inflected verb; it is in any case one more 
example of the problems of cnisscultural translation 

12. Thus lAX, where a singer refuses to entertain a rich khan because he was 
uneducated and wanted to hear a inappropriate for that time of day. 

13. This is not to imply that all “folk” singers are untrained; Fazli Rabi, for 
example, mentions a teacher {ustdd) with whom he has studied (IFR). 

14. Male dancers (lakhtays) whose favors arc for sale can also be seen in the 
upstairs rexjms of these teahouses, thus offering another example of the alleged link 
betwx’cn prostitution and music (and thus poetry) in the Soiidi Asian subconti- 
nent. This IS not intended to imply that all teahouses offer this specialized form of 
entertainment. There arc many tealiciuscs where music can be heard only from a 
cassette or radit). 1 have not yet been able to find in Peshawar any tea- or coffee- 
houses offering ptjetry recitations on a regular basis, as has been found in Iran. 

15. In 1982 and 1983, I was unable to find Pashto verse narratives in the Can- 
tonment cassette shops, which seemed then to be .,clling mainly Urdu songs. 

16. For example, sec (in translation) Heston and Nasir 1988: 155-158, where 
the unnumbered couplets are called mi^as in a parallel cliapbook. 

17. Rafiq Jan’s occupational record goes from day laborer and sometime 
smuggler of tea and petty merchandise to tea-shop owner to owner of a cassette 
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shop selling “mostly bootlegged scores from Indian and Pakistani films” (Edwards, 
1987a: i). 

18. Also included is the name of the verse narrative, both the badala, Momin 
Khan and Shitinai, and the story (kahdm)^ Per Gham, “Much Grief.” The use of 
these two terms, kahdni (a Hindi/Urdu word) and badala (a Pashto word) is curi- 
ous. In a parallel chapbook, both the names of the characters (Momin Khan and 
Shirinai) and the phrase, der^hant, “much sorrow” appear on the cover (CJS-MX/ 
S); the cassette producer has taken the phrase as a title for the story. 

In 1986 I purchased another EMC tape of Tusuf Khan-Sher Banu, sung by 
Sa)yid Mohammad, which also had both a picture of the singer and the informa- 
tion regarding the poet and accompanists. The cover had “Azim Khan Produc- 
tion — Karachi, original sound track recording” (in Urdu script). The tape itself 
had a “Qandahar Music Center, Kabari Bazaar, Peshawar” sticker on it. In a con- 
versation with Brian Silver (2 April 1988), he said that the head of this company 
complained of the difficulty of making money on cassettes when the standard prac- 
tice is to make copies of tapes rather than to buy new ones. 

Still another picture of Wahid Gul appeared on a cassette from Khan Music 
Center (Karachi) which was purcha.sed in Barikot in 1985, but not the name of the 
badala. In Kohat, the Bokhari Music Center (Main Bazaar, Kohat) had a tape of 
Ajab Khan with a girl dancing on the cover, but no mention of the poet’s name; in 
the film version of Ajab Khan, there are several female characters, but there arc 
none in the verse version by lamshed of Topi. 

19. As Pakistan-TV expands its programs, it makes a delit;)crate eft'ort to take 
local culture into account (making ibr a potentially interesting study of multi- 
lingualism and the media in a developing nation). The Pashto^Azo/s sung on tele- 
vision are often “classical” in style, undoubtedly reflecting the more educated tastes 
of the program managers; the poets who appear on the programs can be consid- 
ered members of the literary -establishment. Curiously, some Pakistanis have told 
me that the best videocassettes of Pashto music arc now coming from Afghanistan. 

20. Urdu stories that arc also found in Pashto verse include, tor example, 
Bahram Gor published in 1845 (?), Four Dervishes in 1801 (a Fort Williams publica- 
tion), Gul and Sanobar (with a French translation from Urdu published in 1876) 
and Laila andMajnun in 1846 (Pritchett 1985 : i94, 21, 197, 199 ). These Urdu stories 
themselves have Persian origins, and it is difficult to know definitively whether any 
particular Pashto poet is using a Persian or an Urdu version as his immediate 
source. When a source is specified, it is most often Persian, a “higher” culture lan- 
guage relative not only to Pashto but also to Urdu. However, the combination of 
three factors: (a) that a Persian source is not specified, (b) that there was a very 
large output of these certain stories as chaplxx)ks in Urdu, and (c) that various 
words and phrases arc calqucd on or borrowed from Urdu in the Pashto versions, 
suggests to me that Urdu has played an important role in the transmission of some 
Pashto versions of these widely luiown tales. Furthermore, there arc sonic cases in 
which an Urdu version is specified as a source, as with a tum-of-the-ccntur\^ ver- 
sion of Gul and Sanobar (sec C^G-G/S, first couplet, page 3). 

21. Rail 1975: ho. 1169 in 1295 HQ (a stor\' of Mansur Hilaj in ma^navi form) 
and no. ii68, respectively. 
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22. Rafi (no. 1128, p. 680) includes another story of Nfmatullah (Akhtar 
Numir Afyhani) published in Lahore in 1912/1331. The publisher, Mandir Singh, is 
the same publisher who printed no. 1132, also in 1912. Other Lahore publishers in- 
clude Haji Abdul Khaliq (no. 1137), Sundar Singh (no. 1138), Mirza Mohammad 
Sadiq (no. 1140). Printing was also dpne in Lahore for other NWFP publishers; 
thus Mulla Saidan Shah of Mardan has a printed in Lahore in a.h. 1317 (c. a.d. 
1898) (Rafi 1975 : 1143). This is perhaps the same Saidan Shah referred to by Abu Ali 
Shah in the preamble to his Adam Khan-Dur Khanai (e.g., CAA5-AX/DX-2). 
Could the publisher, Ghulam Mursalin (Rafi no. 1146, 1226, 1228), be the Ghulam 
al-Mursalin mentioned by Ni^matullah (Heston and Nasir 1988:93)? 

23. Darmesteter (1888-90:141, fn. 3), for example, mentions Ni’matullah’s 
version of Ntmbulla andDimbulla (translated in Heston and Nasir 1988:92-113). 
One (presumably more recent) copy of this is held by Lok Virsa’s library, but I was 
not able to find any version in the chapbex^k markets between 1982 and 1987. 

24. Thus in a bibliography of folk literature in all the regional languages of 
Pakistan published by Lok Virsa (Jatoi 1980), only 3 of over 52 citations of Pashto 
folk literature in the “Folk Tales” category were not published in Peshawar. These 
remaining three were published in Swat (Ni^matullah's version of Laila and Maj- 
nun)y in Qiiat'» collection) and in Darra Adam Khel (Dre Nangiyalay) (ibid., 31, 
42, 27). For “Folk Songs,” there is a somewhat larger cluster of Pashto publications 
in Quetta (e.g., ibid., 55, 57, and 58), but Peshawar publishers still dominate his 
listings. 

25. A mixed prose and verse qts^a in Persian about Najma Shirazi (144 pages 
long), which I purchased in 1986, was published bv Nurani Kutub Khana. Q)m- 
menting on this paper, Margaret Mills told me that this was the most commonly 
performed romance in Herat in the early 1970s; she has one version from Tehran 
and one from Peshawar. It is her impression that, as a producer of Persian chap- 
Ixxjks available in Afghanistan, Peshawar far exceeded Kabul, and was second only 
to Tehran. 

26. Over the period from 1982 to 1987, a large number of these publications 
continued to be listed, but other titles were added or dropped. I suspect that these 
lists arc not reliable indicators of what is acuially available in the market at a given 
point. 1 have found several books that have gone out of print in the last five years. 
One of these was the story of Naik Akhtar (CNM-NA), a romance probably of 
Persian origin set in the time of vSultan Mahmud of Ghazna (r. 999-1010), a his- 
torical figure and patron of literature about whom stories have accumulated and 
who plays a role in this story. It was in print in 1983, but out of print in late 198?. 
This chapbook's cover is particularly interesting in that it shows a woman (presum- 
ablv the heroine, who is supposed to be vcr\^ pious) alone reading a book held in 
the kind of stand usually used for the QuPan with a mosque and the Ka"ba are 
reflected in a mirror in the background. 

27. A 286-page edition of a stor)' about Amir Han za (CX|-AH), purchased 
in 1986, had a price of Rs. 12 stamped on tlic cover; a 64-pagc copy of a Pashto 
romance (CWM-sA/M-z) with a smaller and more common page size purchased in 
the same year had Rs. 2.S0 printed cm the title page. Most of tJie printed chapbcxiks 
I purchased during 1986 and 1987 were Rs. 3 or 4- Thus Rs. 3, for example, for a 96- 
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page romance |CIS-MX/§| and 64 pages of religious poetry fCAWD-dqm] and 
Rs. 4 for 64 pages of more religious poetry by the same poet [CAWD-qt]), when 
the exchange rate was about 16-18 Rs./U.S. dollar. 

28. There are a few exceptions where poets have themselves financed the pub- 
lication by a small printing shop; the exceptions thus far noted have been for print- 
ing jobs done outside Peshawar city. 

29. I did find a Swat edition of Laila and Majnun in Peshawar (CN-LM-i). 

30. This is an asymmetric relationship, since books (usually secondhand) 
from the University B(X)k Agency arc sold on the ftx)tpaths or in the small shops of 
Qissa Khwani. This situation may be changing; in early 1990, the University Book 
Ageno^ did have for sale a small selection of chaplxxiks. 

31. Thus CAJ- AH, a§-§DD, Os-DJ, and CDXX-ck arc all published by Zeb 
Art Press; all four also have the same printer’s name (A. Z. Tabassum) printed on 
their covers. Those covers arc stylistically closely related to (and perhaps by the 
illustrator of) three covers (CN-LM-2, CIs-DT, and CF-BGa-2) published by 
Rahman Gul, which do not have a printer’s name on them. These latter three 
stories themselves arc traditional, and at least one (CF-BGa-2) is a reprint, with a 
change of cover from another quite different (presumably earlier) sty'le (CF-BGa-i). 

32. The major exception in this folk poetr\^ is the tappay or misras; thus the 
Pashto rubd^h of folk ptxrts (e.g., AWD-az: 27) have one more point of contrast 
with the Persian rubd% where a takhallu^ is not included and attribution can be a 
real problem, Lobas (e.g., AWD-az: 13-14) and chdrbaitas (e.g., AWD-az: 23) can 
also include a takhallu^. 

33. The story' includes a fight with a demon (dew) from Jandol, today a part of 
the NWFP. The inclusion of a flight to Majandaran (surely Mazanderan) raises the 
possibility that this is a story of Persian origin which at some point was transferred 
through a Hindustani dialect that substitutes for z. 

34. These four are CMB-YZ, C5RA-YZ, CAJH-YZ, and CG5N-YZ; the first 
of these is the only chapbook f have collected that is printed in Kohat. 

35. See Bukhari and Hamdani 1966:202-205 for biographical information. 

36. Anecdotes about Mulla Do-piyaza arc also printed separately. One edition 
(C-MDp) has a cover with a king, presumably the Emperor Akbar in the back- 
ground; the stories usually include Akbar and/or his vizier, Birbal, as characters. 
The deeds of Mulla Do-piyaza (none so far found entirely in verse) perhaps dcserv'e 
some independent study; Pashto versions have been published as far away as Delhi 
and as early as 1896 (a.h. 1313) in a combination of prose and verse (Rafi 1975: 
no. 1129). Their appearance in various chapbook editions illustrates one more way 
in which folk material combines and recombines for the enjoyment of successive 
generations. 

37. The publisher listed on the cover of CWM-SA/M-i is Awami Kutub 
Khana, but the publisher on die title page is Rahman Gul, who in 1987 was using 
the same picture, but with the blue title and couplet at the top replaced by a title in 
black and white and with the red section, which has the publisher’s name at the 
bottom, replaced by his own in black and white (CWM-5A/M-2). This type of phe- 
nomenon creates some special problems for bibliographies of chapbex^ks. 

38. Johnson’s version is probably the same as “Shair Alam Mamonci,” by 
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‘‘Jamal Shair of Ghaiidaw,” listed by Jatoi (1980:60), who also lists a “Amir Ghu- 
1 am Sadiq” version of “Memonc-c-Shir Alam," about which I \u\c no further 
information. 

39. This seems likewise to be true of the chapbook film lyrics, 'fhese chap- 
b(X)ks sometimes feature a particular singer, tor example, “The Nightingale of the 
Frontier, Mah-jabin Qizalbash" (purchased in Peshawar, 1987), who is pictured in 
plump pulchritude on the cover; others are more general, listing both the name of 
the film and the name of a (probably playback) singer. The film song chapbixjk 
covers show some similarity to the recent cassette covers. 

40. The cover of tliis chapb<K)k sho\%N a girl (presumably a bride) dressed in 
red and crouched in a blue-curtained, green-topped Mi (litter) that is suspended 
from a single long pole and carried by n\'o barefiioted men wearing red turbans 
and yellow kurtas with rolled up pants, a more realistic cover than is generally seen 
in romances. I'hc carrying of the bride from her parental house to the grtx^m’s 
house (and .sometimes also circling once or more tlirough the x illage) is a tradi- 
tional feature of village Pathan weddings. Red is the color associated with marriage 
clothes (as white has been in the United States); the longing foi a red Mi dius 
implies a desire to be married. Dolts have also been used for nonceremonial occa- 
sions, provicfiiig a form of enclosed transport tor women in purdah; 1 have heard 
stories alxS'ut cvtius when the women in families of khans li\'ing in Peshawar two 
generations ago were carried from one house to another by this means. 1 have also 
heard diat NWFP Mis differ from those of other parts of South Asia, but I have 
not been able to document the variations (e.g., the number of poles (one or two] 
and the position of poles [above, below or in die middle of the enclosure]) of this 
rapidly disappearing form of transport. 

41. Some (usually Westernized) Pathans would agree, as, for example, in the 
case of Chamnay Khan (see Heston and Nasir 1988 : 289- ;oi). 

42. For example, in a list of over fifty hoMa cassettes compiled in 1983, Fazli 
Qayyum has one named simply Dako\ another stor\' called TiisufMafrur (Joseph the 
Fugitive) may also fall into this category'. The nonurban nature of Pashto folk po- 
etry probably also precludes narratives about the Peshawar badm^hes^ who played 
a role in a 1987 TV drama. They appear to share certain characteristics of the Per- 
sian liiti. The lack of popularity of dacoits in Pashto contrasts with, for example, 
the bandit/outlaw folk heroes studied by Kathryn Hansen (1983). 

43. I do not know anything about theater tradition in Pershawar or whether 
this particular play was ever performed. In conversation on April 2, 1988, Kathr\'n 
Hansen said that Sher Dil the Dacoit is also die hero of an Indian film; this may be 
purely a coincidence of names. There is also a recent Urdu film. The Dacotfs 
Daughter {Daku Ki Larki [sic]), wherein die dacoit is named Sher Dil (reviewed in 
The Pakistan Times Overseas Weekly, May 8, 1988 : 10); unless it is assumed that die 
latter begins with a second marriage of Sher Dil, it is not related to the Pashto 
version. How'ever, the role of the moneylender as villain in die Urdu versions 
probably parallels the role of a ^eth in the Pashto ' ersion. 

44. The edition listed in the folk song section of Lok Virsa’s bibliography 
( Jatoi 1980 : 69) gives a price of Rs 2, whereas my edition has Rs 4.50 printed on the 
inside cover and therefore is (1 assume) a later edition. 
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45. Over 90 percent of the Hindu-Urdu qis^a publications listed by Pritchett 
(1985 : 181-190) arc in printings of 1000 or a multiple thereof, suggesting that this is 
a standard unit of print. 

46. For example, Jamshed of Topi, who has himself been invited to partici- 
pate in mushairas {mushd^ira)^ says that these contests arc not the same as a mu- 
shaira (IJT). 

47. The term used is shand (IJT), which might be translated as ‘‘sterile" or 
“barren" lines; 1 have not seen this word used elsewhere and it may be a purely 
local usage. 

48. Lindholm (1982:22-24) discusses the betak (sic) as a replacement for the 
hujra. However, I was taken to both an old and a new hujra (still under construc- 
tion) of Abdullah Rhan of Village Hajizai, near vShabqadar. It .should perhaps be 
noted that the new bujm was adjacent to the compound where the khan s wives 
and children were living, thus fitting a description of Lindholm's dc.scription of 
bet^ky although the term used was hujra. Lindholm includes a cassette deck as a 
prestigious item in a betjky thus providing another example of how new settings 
continue to offer ways for transmitting traditional poctr\\ 

49 - Additional comparative material may be available from Brazil; see Slater 
(1982:9, me. fn. 19), who also notes that the tradition of verbal dueling goes back 
to the Greeks and Romans. It is not clear from Slater’s remarks whether the “spir- 
ited exchanges in verse" are for the purpose of testing the technical skills of the 
ptKts or tor more general puri^oses, such as disparagement of the character or an- 
ccstr\' of the poet. 

so. Although this study has fexused on poets whose work has reached the 
marketplace, there are certainly many other res|X'cted local poets whose work is 
not found in published chapbotiks or commercial cassettes. In Aprils 1986, for ex- 
ample, Fazli Qayyum helped Mumtaz Nasir in locating Qalandar Baba of Rada 
Bher (a village near Peshawar^ and bringing him to Green’s Hotel in Peshawar for 
an interview; Qalandar Baba’s entrance into the hotel created great excitement; he 
obviously was' known and respected by the Pashto-speaking staff. He \\\is invited 
by the manager to stay for lunch, and by the time he came downstairs to the lobby, 
a small crowd of perhaps a dozen Uxal businessmen and members of the hotel staff' 
were w'aiting respectfully to escort him into the dining room. 

51. This is not intended to imply that verses concerned with expre.ssions of 
love and separation are limited to South Asia; it is well attested in genres as diverse 
as American popular songs and Zulu women’s .songs (for the latter, .see Jo.seph, 
1987). However, my general impression of Pashto, Urdu, and Persian love p<x‘tr\' 
and Urdu films and film songs suggests a commonalitx' of imager)' and modes of 
expression which contra.sts with, for example, American popular song Ivrics. 

52. Edwards (1987a: i) .says that Rafiq Jan’s father was a mulla and that as a 
boy, “he began imitating his father who wrote verse in praise of the Prophet 
Mohammad.” The apparent contradiction regarding writing of verse is perhaps re- 
lated to the dichotomy in attitudes toward religious and secular verse. 

53. The episode is now commemorated by a small monument on the foot- 
path in Qissa Khwani Bazaar. This “mas.sacrc,’’ when the “brutality of the Raj . . . 
cut down hundreds of people" ( ’ihe Frontier Posty April 24, 1987) and “women 
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and children were mercilessly killed” (The Frontier Post, Jan. 21, 1988), receives 
attention in local newspapers both on the anniversary of this event and at other 
times of year. 

54. Verses of the seventecnth-ceniury classical Pashto poet, Khushhal Khan 
Khattak, celebrated resistance to Moghul rule. Somewhat later, Darmestetcr (1888) 
included examples of folk poetry about battles against the British in Afghanistan as 
late as 1880 (so dated on p. C.'CXIII). Hdwards (igS^a. z) mentions another nar- 
rative by Raliq Jan concerning an incident in 19;^, when the Mohmands attacked a 
British road building crew on the Nahakki Pa.ss. Rafiq Jan is onlv one of manv 
|XKts writing in this tradition; six other stories from cassettes which extol in verse 
the deeds of Pakistani folk heroes in their struggle for independence from the Brit- 
ish are translated by Heston and Na.sir (1988). 

ss. However, Edwards (1987a :i6) cites an example by Rafiq Jan, wherein 
cucumbers are mentioned in a similar martial context ('' ihe skull of an cnemv is 
like a cucumber to them”), raising the possibilirv that some of these images have 
wider usage than has yet been documented. 

^6. rhe pronunciation of the heroine's name has a long d as the second vowel 
in Jamals version, this variant is here ignored for purposes of exposition. 

U stated when this ‘'Landi” mulla's information came from an oral 
source, from another Pashto version, tir from a source in some other language. 
Hamdani (1981 : 74) gives the text of an Ahmad Jan version of the Amir/Mir 1 latim 
story which he savs comes from an Urdu source; I have not yet been able to locate 
any Urdu versions Jamal mentions that Mir Khatam is one of Amir Hamza's men; 
there is a Pashto version rif Amir Ham/a bv Mulla Ahmad Jan (C'AJ-AH); perhaps 
this is rhe textual source from which Jamal is working. 

^8. According to Bcnedictc Grima Johnson, Joshi continues to sing infor- 
mallv; she has made some tape recordings of his singing. It would be interesting to 
know how often he sings with, for example, men of his own age group. 

S 9 - Similarly, also in siirx'eys of Pashto literature, e.g., Abbasi, 123. 

60. This raises the question of how many poets who cite books (e.g., licston 
and Nasir 1988:223) can be assumed to have acuially read them. 

61. rhe movie version gives Ajab Khan a fiancee. This is perhaps not simply a 
means of adding romance for a ‘‘better” movie; Abbasi (1969 : 173) lists “Ajab Khan 
and Nazo” as a popular local storx'. 

62. The Herald (April 1983:73) includes an account by Mollie Ellis which says 
that her mother w'as killed by Shahzada, Ajab Khan s brother; Shoaib Sultan’s ar- 
ticle in The Frontier Post (Nov. 13, 1987:3) also attributes Mrs. Ellis’s death to 
Shahzada. However, an article by Niloiiter Khan in The Muslim MiUfazme (July 22, 
1983 : 4) docs attribute Mrs. Ellis's death to Ajab Khan (as a result of the movie’s 
influence?). 

63. AJthough the question of w'^hether new young men arc waiting in the 
wings is open to question, the older practitioners arc certainly dying off. From 
jamshed, we learned that Aman Gujerati, a pioct who wrote a well-known Pashto 
version of Gul and Sanobar (translated from a commercial cassette by Johnson 
I1982: 121-130I) had died only a year or two ago, in Takht Bha’i, the town of Ali 
Haydar Joshi, when he was one hundred seven or eight years of age. 
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64. The perceptive Saihir does not, however, get perfect marks in phonetics; 

he equates the English phoneme represented by th with the aspirated t of Urdu. 

65. This loba uses the refrain “I am a Tangawal,” reminiscent of the “I am a 

Truck Driver” Pashto cassette circulating in Peshawar during 1986. 
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Intkrvikw.s 

I'he following interviews were used tor this chapter bur are cited only in cases 
where the .source cif a particular statement might not otherw ise be obvious. 

lAA: Aurang/eb ''Aurang’’ (poet) 
lAHI-i: Ali Haydar ‘‘Joshi" (poet) 

IAHJ-2: Ah Haydar “Joshr 
lAJ: Atsar Jan (poet/singer) 

I AWT: Abdul Wahab '‘I'hekadar” (|'K)et) 

I AX. Abdul Khaliq (publisher) 

IBSBX: Younger brother (^f Sher Baz Khan (cassette dealer) 

IDAXA: Dll Aram Khan ''Arir’ (poet) 

IFR: Fazli Rabi (singer) 

IJS: )amal of Sangar (poet) 

IJT: Jamshed of Topi (poet) 

ILJ: Lai Jan (Radio Pakistan) 

IQB: Qalandar Baba (poet) 

IR|: Rartq )an (piKt) 
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IRXR: Ravail Khan ‘‘Ravai!” (poet) 
ISMX: Sajyid Mohammad Khan (poet) 
ISXS: Saifiir Khan ‘‘Saiftir" (poet) 


Chapbooks 

Peshawar (QX) = Qissa Khwani Bazaar, Peshawar 

CA-Da/Da-i Dil-ajza Sbahzada aw Dil-afruza Shahzada^fai, by Amanar Peshawar 
(QX); Rahman Ciul Publishers. (O'crsizc) 

CA- Da/Da-2 Dil-ajza Sbahzada aw Dtl-afruza Shahzadf^at, by Amanat. Pchsawar 
(QX). Qadimi Kutub Khana. (Oversize) 

CAA 5 -AX/DX-I Adam Khan — DurKhanai, by Abu All Shah. Peshawar (QX): 
(N)iirani Kutub Khana. 

Adam Khan — Dur Khanai, by Abu Ali Shah. Peshawar (QX): 
Nurani Kuuib Khana. 

CAAs-AX/DX-3 Adam Khan — DurKhanai aurfilm sandare. Peshawar (QX): 
Rahman Gul Publishers. 

CAG-G/S Qissa da Gal aw Sanobar bt-zabani afffhant, by Aman Gujcrati. 

Peshawar (QX): Rahman Gul Publishers. 

CAHJ-din Da Iman Nakha, by Ah Haydar ‘‘Joshi.'’ Peshawar (QX): Islami 
Kutub Khana. 

C'AHJ-dj Dtwan-i Josht, by Ali Haydar “Josh i." Peshawar (Mahalla Jangi): Zeb 
Art Publishers. 

CAHJ-pg Parde Gham, by Ali Haydar “Joshi.” Peshawar (QX): Islami Kurub 
Khana. 

CAH]-Y Z Hikayat La-Jawab, by Ali Haydar “Joshi.” Peshawar: Islami Kutub 
Khana. 

CAJ-qa Qisas al-anbtya, by Mulla Ahmad Jan. Peshaw'ar (QX): Nurani Kutub 
Khana. 

CAJ-AH Dastan-t Amir Hamza, by Mulla Ahmad Jan. Peshawar (QX): Qadimi 
Kumb Khana. 

CAN-pa Parwaz-iAcfb by Molavi Abdullah of Now'shera Kalan. Peshawar (QX): 
Islami Kutub Khana. 

CAWD-az zamana, by Abdul Wahab “Dasti.” Peshawar (QX); Nurani 

Kutub Khana. 

CAWD-dqm Da qadrat tamasha, by Abdul Waliab “Dasti.” Peshawar (QX): Haji 
Fazli Ahad Industries. 

G\WD-qt Dagabr manzil, by Abdul Wahab “Dasti." Peshawar (QX): Nurani 
Kurub Khana. 

CAWT-tt Tang Taker, by Abdul Wahid “Thekadar.” Peshawar (QX): Haji Fazli 
Ahad Industries-Tajran Kutub. 

CAWT-SX Sundar Khaperai, by Abdul Wahid “Thekadar.” Peshawar: New Eagle 
Star Printing Press. 

CDXX-ck Carawan awKarawan, by Diyar Khan Khamosh. Peshawar: Zeb Art 
Press. 
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CF-BGa-i Bahram Gul-andam (on cover), by Fayyaz. Peshawar (QX): Rahman 
Gul. (10/83) 

CF-BGa-2 Qissa da Shahzada aw Gul-andama, by Fayyaz. Peshawar (QX): 
Rahman Gul. (Purchased 2/86, with different cover but same contents as 
CF-BGa-i) 

CFGN-sg SiregarewaHy by Fazli Ghani Mujahid. Peshawar (QX): Qadimi Kutub 
Khana. 

CG 5 N- YZ Dastan-i Shirin 0 Tarikhi Yusuf 0 Zulaikha, by Gulab Shair Nishta of 
Charsada. Peshawar (QX): Rahman Gul Publishers. 
ejS-MX/S Der Gham: Qissa da Momin Khan-Shirinai, by Jamal of Sangar. 

Peshawar (QX): Rahman Gul Publishers. 

CJT-AX Ajab KhanAfriday: NarPakhtun, by Jamshed of Topi. Peshawar: Islami 
Kutub Khana. (Purchased 1982). 

CIS-DT Qissa da Dey Turaban, by Ibrahim Shah. Rahman Gul: Peshawar (QX). 
CMAA-BM Qissa da Bakht Munir, by Muhammad Ali “Arif.” Rahman Gul: 
Peshawar. 

CMB-YZ Qissa da Hazrat Yusuf ol'Mc^rufBibi Zulaikha ^Ashq, by Malal Baba of 
Kohat. Kohat: Kitab Gohar. 

CMS-MPp hUdla Do-piyaza aw Birbal, by Saj^yad Mastan Shah. Peshawar: Zeb 
Art Publishers. (Prose) 

CMZZ>qo daQalam Okhke, by Muhammad Zeb “Zeb.” Nowshera. 

CN-LM-i Qissa Laila Majnun, by Ni^matullah (as takhuUus on pp. 2 and 54 but 
not on title page or cover). Mingora (Swat): Islam Beg Store. 

CN-IM-2 Qissa Laila Majuun, by NPmatullah. Peshawar (QX): Rahman Gul 
Publishers. 

CNM-SA Qissa (da) Shahzada Aurang aw Khaperai Tajbari, by Nur Muhammad 
of Nowshera. Peshawar: Islami Kutub Khana. (Purchased 2/86; 11/87) 
CNM-NA NaikAkhtar aw Bibi Husn Banu, by Nur Muhammad Ustad of 
Noshera. Peshawar: Islami Kutub Khana. 

CRXR-zt Da zra taker, by Rawail Khan “Rawail.” Peshawar: Shaliin Bargi Press. 
QRA-YZ Khaklc qissa da Yusuf by Sayyid Shah Rasul ^Abidy. Peshawar: Tjcb 
Art Publishers. 

C 55 - 5 DD Qissa da SherDilDako, by Shakir-ullah Shakir. Peshawar (Mahalla 
Jangi): Zeb Art Publishers. 

C 55 -DJ Qissa da Dreyo Jinako, by Shakir-ullah Shakir. Peshawar (Mahalla Jangi): 
Zeb Art Publishers. 

QS’RD Nawe qissa da save dolai arman, by Shakir-ullah Shakir. Peshawar 
(Mahalla Jangi); Zeb Art Publishers. 

CWM- 5 A/M-I SherAlam andMemunai: Tufani Gham, by Wali Muhammad. 
Cover: Awami Kutub Khana; Title page: Rahman GuJ Publishers, 
Peshawar. 

CWM-5A/M-2 SherAlam andMemunai: Tufani Gham, by Wali Muhammad. 
Cover and title page; Rahman Gul Publishers, Peshawar. 
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II. The Popularization and 
Transformation of the Light-Classical 
Urdu Ghaz(d-Son^ 


One may speak, in the most general sense, of two major sociohistorical 
developments which have influenced the course of Indian urban music 
over the last 150 years. The first of these is the decline of Indian feudal so- 
ciety and the subsequent emergence of modern, capitalist socioeconomic 
classes. The sc?.uiid is the advent of industrial technology and, in particu- 
lar, the mass media. These developments have had prodigious and diverse 
effects upc^n urban musics, influencing the nature of patronage, dissemina- 
tion, audiences, musical meaning, and style. Some musical genres have 
fared poorly in the transition period; dhrupady the favored classical genre 
of the Mughal aristocracy, has become an archaic and peripheral curiosity 
on the musical scene, while many folk genres — including the practice of 
beggars singing Urdu couplets — have virtually disappeared. In their place 
have emerged new hybrid musics, most notably, of course, the commercial 
popular musics associated with the mass media. These musics may be re- 
garded as archetypically syncretic in their combination of Indian, Western, 
rural, urban, traditional, and modem features — characteristics that reflea 
in their own way the emergence of modem Indian urban social classes. 

In evaluating the cultural ramifications of these two sociohistorical 
trends, the fate of the Urdu ahazal-sonf, over the last century is of particu- 
lar interest, for it is one of the very few musical genres which not only 
enjoyed wide popularity in the nineteenth century, but also has earned 
genuine mass appeal in the present. A study of the jihazaPs successful tran- 
sition from court to cassette, and from courtesan salon to concert hall, 
serves to illustrate the protean versatility of the ghazal itself, and die com- 
mercial assets and aesthetic costs of such adaptability; on a broader level, 
the development of the modern commercial ^i*s«/-song embodies and re- 
flects the interlocking dialectics — tradition versus modernity, elite versus 
mass, Hindu versus Muslim, nationalism versus internationalism, and cor- 
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porate manipulation versus grass-roots spontaneity — whose negotiation 
and interaction animate mcxlern Indian culture as a whole. 


The Traditional Urdu Ghazal-Son^ 

Properly speaking, the term ghazal denotes a literary genre, although it is 
common parlance to speak of it as a musical idiom as well. The ^azal as a 
poetic form originated in Arabic literature, but was carried to far greater 
heights in Persian poetry, especially in the work of Sa^di (d. 1292) and 
Hatez (d. 1390). Ghazal subsequently became an important literary genre 
in several other Middle Eastern and Central Asian languages. While the 
Persian ghazal enjoyed a long and distinguished career in India, by the 
eighteenth century it had given way to the Urdu ghazal. The latter, while 
developing a distinctive character obliquely reflecting its own sociohis- 
torical circumstances, tended nevertheless to adhere to the form, imagery, 
and even traditional content of its ancestor. The Urdu ghazal continues t(^ 
enjoy prodigious popularity in north India and Pakistan — a popularity, in- 
deed, incomparably greater than that of any poetic form in the West. 

Formally, the ghazal consists of a series of rhymed couplets in the 
scheme aabacada and so on; the ‘‘a” lines contain a double end-rhyme, 
which poses special challenges for the author. The verses are set to strict 
poetic meters based on Arabic prosody (whose rules arc observed faith- 
fully even by illiterate poets). The couplets are unified only by meter and 
rhyme rather than by content; thus, each couplet is intended to constitute 
a discrete entity — like a pearl in a necklace, to use the familiar metaphor. 

In practice, the fragmentary nature of the ghazal is mitigated by the 
use of stock themes and imagery, which facilitates the epigrammatic con- 
densation so essential to the form. Most couplets tend to deal with unre- 
quited love, as perceived or imagined by the male persona. Frequent use is 
made of traditional symbolic jmagery, in which, for example, the lover is 
likened to a moth that circles and eventually immolates itself in the candle, 
which itself represents the beloved. 

Now only betrayal remains, and the memory of fidelity. 

Where there was once a candle, now lies only the dust of the moth.' 

Other common themes (which often conflate with that of unrequited love) 
include mystical longing, contempt of Islamic orthodoxy, celebration of 
madness and inebriation, and philosophical speculation. 
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Who in the desert will see springtime? 

For whom docs the flower in the jungle bloom? ^ 

In modern times, traditional symbology has alsc^ been used to convey so- 
ciopolitical themes, most notably by the late Faiz Ahmad Faiz. 

Ghazals arc ideally intended not to be silently read, but to be de- 
claimed — archctypically at a poejry reading (mushaUra). Indeed, the £iha- 
zalj with its extended end-rhymes, incessant meter, romantic imagery, and 
flowery Persianized diction, lends itself naturally to musical rendering, 
and appears to have existed as a musical genre well before its introduction 
to South Asia. In India, £hazal has long been the basis of several musical 
styles, most notably tarannum (a scmimelodic chanting style used in 
mushaHras)^ tjawwali (Muslim devotional song), and the more genteel 
semiclassical style of rendering. 

In the light-classical style, a solo vocalist sings the text, accompanied 
by melodic ^i>'?tniments (generally, harmonium and/or saran^i) and the 
tabla drum pair. The melodic structure generally conforms to an asthai- 
antam pattern, in which the “a” lines are sung to a precomposed tune (the 
asthai or sthai)^ while the nonrhyming first lines of couplets are sung to a 
florid, more mclismatic melody (the antara)^ which may be loosely im- 
provised. During the antara the artist may endeavor to interpret the text 
through extended and varied melodic elaboration, in the process building 
up a degree of suspeUvSe in anticipation of the end-rhyme and completion 
of the couplet. Each couplet {she'^r) is generally followed by a laggi section 
in w'hich the tabla player improvises. The form may be schematized as 
shown in the table. 



Text 

Rhyme 

Melody 

1st couplet 

1st line 

a 

asthai 

2nd line 

a 

asthdt 


2nd couplet 

Isr line 

b 

antara 

2nd line 

a 

asthdt 

{Iqggi) 

3 rd couplet 

1st line 

c 

antara 

2nd line 

a 

asthai 



Ghazak may be set to classical r^s (modes), or to melodics that do 
not correspond to any Simple (meters) are generally used, espe- 
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cially kaherm (eight beats) and dadm (six beats). While one cannot speak 
of any explicit written or oral theory of /^ oz^-singing, purists and aficio- 
nados do articulate high aesthetic standards relating to such matters as 
proper enunciation and phrasing, expressive interpretation, and judicious 
use of word-painting; hence they are quick to criticize such faults as distor- 
tion of the text through rhapsodic but incorrect phrasing, and, even worse, 
mispronunciation of Urdu phonemes (some of which do not exist in 
Hindi or other Indian languages). Since ghaztd is not a classical music 
genre, however, this unwritten aesthetic is far from standardized, and 
opinions differ as to what sorts of indulgences constitute prevarications 
from good taste. 

Because ahazal. as a Muslim-oriented light-classical genre, lay outside 
the tradition of Sanskritic-based music theory, there are very few refer- 
ences to^/izoZ-singing prior to the nineteenth century. Evidence suggests 
that it was a popular aristocratic genre from well before the Mughal period 
(see, e.g., Umr 1975 : 374), but it is not until the emergence of Lucknow as a 
cultural center in the late 1700s ih^xghazal appears to have burst into lav- 
ish court and elite patronage and, at the same time, into historical day- 
light. Ghazal played an important part in the flowering of Indo-Muslim 
culture based in nineteenth-century Lucknow, which had replaced war- 
ravaged Delhi as the center of fine arts patronage in North India. 

The efflorescence of- Lucknow society can be seen as a transitional 
phase in the emergence of modem North Indian culture. From one per- 
spective, it resembles the vibrant and colorful sunset of Indian feudal cul- 
ture, animated by the sybaritic nawabs (especially Wajid All Shall) who 
immersed themselves in music and dance, and by the declining zamindar 
(hereditary landlord) aristocracy which, although unable to adapt to the 
capitalist land-tenure systems introduced by the British, attempted to per- 
petuate their role as patrons of fine arts. From another angle, the period 
foreshadows the present in the emergence of a new, protocapitalist class of 
commercial speculators and absentee landlords {tdluqddj:s)^ who, while 
relatively ignorant of the finer aspects of Mughal culture, gradually came 
to assume the support of the fine arts. Given the nouveau arrivie nature of 
this class, it is not surprising that its constituents tended to patronize 
lighter, more accessible genres like £ihazal and thumn, rather than the aus- 
tere dhrupad, and that Urdu poetry itself became markedly more shallow, 
sentimental, and sensuous in this period.* As before, fh azal continued to 
be performed primarily by courtesans, who were recognized and cele- 
brated to an unprecedented degree as custodians of the fine arts. 

Contemporary chronicles attest to the extraordinary popularity of 
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ghazal in Lucknow during this period, and especially during the decades 
preceding the Mutiny of 1856-58/ While the t^uqddr, zamtndar, and court 
aristocracies were clearly the most enthusiastic patrons of the art, descrip- 
tions by Abdul Halim Sharar (1975 : 33, 174) and others seem to suggest that 
ghazal was also widely enjoyed by members of the urban lower classes. 
Theodor Adorno has written nostalgically of the late 1700s in Europe as 
perhaps the last period when a work of art, such as Mozart’s light opera 
The Magic Flute, could appeal to both elite and lower classes, in an era 
before the vulgarities of the popular music industry, the defensive eso- 
tericism of serious composers, and the reification of all works of art under 
advanced capitalism (Adorno 1976 : 22). One has the impression — whether 
accurately or not — that the nineteenth-century ahazal'Song enjoyed a 
similar status in contemporary North Indian urban culture on the eve of 
the modern era. 

The recording industry got off to a remarkably early start in India, for 
by 1902 the Gramophone Company of Ix)ndon had already produced over 
five hundred discs of various types of music (Gronow 1981 : 251). Ghazals 
sung by prominent courtesans appear to have figured prominently in these 
and subsequent releases, especially since the genre, with its accessible style 
and use of Urdu (rather than a regional language), was already popular 
throughout urban North India. 

The early ghazal recordings of singers like Gauhar Jan and Janki Bai 
document the turn-of-the-century style, which may well have resembled 
that of the Lucknow era. These £[hazfUs arc remarkably classicized in their 
use of a wide variety of r^s and in the emphasis on virtuosity in the form of 
breathtaking, fast melodic runs (tans). Less apparent in recordings, al- 
though described by informants, was the use, in performance, of histrionic 
stylized gestures, facial expressions, and declamation techniques (c.g., al- 
ternating whispering, singing loudly, and imitating sobbing). Such man- 
nerisms, referred to as nal^ra (lit., “blandishments, coquetries”), were 
trademarks of the courtesan style, which was, after all, designed to entice 
men on a very mundane level aside from its aesthetic appeal. 

Courtesan culture, however, was dcx)mcd to gradual extinction, as a 
casualty of the transition to bourgeois patronage. The new Victorian- influ- 
enced middle class that was emerging throughout urban India regarded 
the red-light districts — including the courtesans and their music — with 
embarrassment. And as the nationalistic bourgeoisie eventually turned to 
patronize the fine arts, the public concert hall replaced the courtesan salon 
as the home of music and dance. The most talented courtesans were able 
to effect this transition, performing ghazal, thumrt, and kathak dance for 
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their new patrons, or finding employment in film, theater, or folk drama 
troupes like those of nautanki; most of the remainder were obliged to rely 
on prostitution, which in turn became for the first time the primary busi- 
ness of the red-light districts. 


The Ghazal-Son^ in Mid-Century 

The ^azal-song itself did n<n decline with the courtesan world; rather, its 
inherent versatilit)' enabled it to adapt to changing patronage and modes 
of dissemination. By 1950 the genre comprised a continuum of styles ori- 
ented, to a large extent, toward discrete audiences. 

The light-classical ^azeU continued to be a \'ital and popular style, 
although it differed substantially from its turn-of-the-century parent. The 
seductive na^ra was disappearing, inappropriate as it is to the concert 
stage; perhaps for related reasons, the practice of performing seated mi- 
metic gestures {abhinaya) was also largely abandoned as an archaicism t(X) 
redolent of the brothels. As microphone amplification came into vogue, 
singers began to emphasize subtle vocal nuances rather than volume and 
strength. Moreover, the use of difficult and virtuoso tan techniques 
declined; the new^«2/i/-song instead resembled modern thumri in stress- 
ing emotive text interpretation {hoi banm) in a leisurely tempo. Begum 
Akhtar (d. 1974) was the most influential figure in this trend. It could be 
said that with her limited vocal technique she would have been unable to 
duplicate the virtuoso pyrotechnics of a Gauhar Jan even if she had wanted 
to; but the pervasiveness of her own r/;Mwn-orientcd style reflected a 
broader trend in audience aesthetics (Ranade 1974)- At worst, the new 
style lent itself to sentimentality; talented singers, however, found it a ve- 
hicle for a greater range and depth of emotional expression than appears to 
have been possible in the old courtesan style. 

A somewhat different approach to the light-classical j[A/iz;/i/-song was 
developed by Barkat Ali Khan (1910-63) and, to a lesser extent, his elder 
brother Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, representing the Patiala aharana (heredi- 
tary musical lineage). Like Begum Akhtar, Barkat Ali stressed emotive 
elaboration of text rather than displays of virtuoso technique. His style dif- 
fered, however, in its profusion of intricate, difficult zigzag mclismas and 
ornaments more reminiscent of fappa than thumri. 

While Begum Akhtar continues to serve as a mcxlel for many singers, 
Barkat Ali’s style seems to have perished with him, largely, no doubt, be- 
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cause modern light singers lack the formidable vocal technique and im- 
provisatory fluidity required to do it justice. 

The semi -classical £ ihazal of this period, although widely dissemi- 
nated on records, should not be thought of as a |X)pular music per sc, if by 
‘■‘■popular music” we mean a genre whose stylistic evolution has been inex- 
tricably linked to the mass media and to the mass production of recordings 
for sale on a commodity basis. By mid-century, however, a commercial 
counterpart to the light-classical gh azal had emerged, disseminated to some 
extent on records, but, more commonly, in the context of Indian film. 

Within a few decades of the advent of the sound film in India in 1931, 
the Indian film industry has mushroomed into one of the world’s largest. 
Almost all commercial films have been musicals, generally interspersing 
song and dance sequences with romance and melodrama. Despite occa- 
sional light social commentary, the films tend to avoid dLny portrayal of 
poverty, basing much of their appeal on lavish sets, extravagant effects, and 
synthetic W<'stern-style luxury. As such they serv'c as escapist fantasies, in 
many respects promoting the consumerist and bourgeois values of the cor- 
porate Bombay upper class that produces them, rather than tliose of their 
diverse and largely lower-middle-class audience; in this regard, it has be- 
come commonplace among some Indian intellectual circles to regard the 
effects of the films as profoundly alienating. '^ 

Film songs, like the movies themselves, have been generally produced 
by relatively small coteries of artists working in the studios of Bombay and 
Madras. In accordance with the pattern of monopoly capitalism, the film 
music industry has sought to appeal to and create a relatively homogenous 
mass audience, rather than attempt to represent and respond to the tradi- 
tional aesthetic tastes of the many dozens of diverse linguis^tic and ethnic 
groups in India. Hence, film songs have tended to follow certain formulaic 
patterns, such as: use of simple, singable tunes; combinations of Western 
and Indian instruments; predominantly modal melodics, with occasional 
harmonics added in the ensemble backing; kaherva and d^m meters; sen- 
timental solo vocal style; simple diatonic modes rather than difficult clas- 
sical rags with augmented intervals and oblique passages; absence of 
improvisation; elaborate ensemble arrangements, juxtaposing sectional 
passages in contrasting orchestral timbres, and often combining indige- 
nous instruments not normally played together (c.g., shahndi and sitar); 
and the use of varied ensemble interludes and other techniques which 
often lend the music a progressive, goal-oriented, scaional format rather 
than a simple strophic structure, in accordance with bourgeois aesthetics.*' 
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Finally, for several decades, the vast majority of all North Indian film songs 
(including film ffh azak) were sung only by four or five vocalists. Lata 
Mangeshkar and her sister Asha Bhosle dominated the repertoire. Among 
male vocalists, Kishore Kumar, Mohammad Rafi, and especially Talat 
Mehmood sang the majority of film ahazals. In the two decades before his 
death in 1987, Kishore Kumar featured in roughly sixty percent of film 
songs recorded in Bombay (Rahman 1987 : 81-82). The hegemony of these 
few singers and the three or four leading music directors may be con- 
trasted with the extraordinary diversity of vocal styles in regional Indian 
folk musics, and well illustrates the manner in which a corporate music in- 
dustry may tend to superimpose a common-denominator, mass-produced 
product on its audience, effectively creating and manipulating taste rather 
than responding to it. Thus, while Adorno may have overstated his argu- 
ment that formulaic homogeneity is an unavoidable concomitant of popu- 
lar music in capitalist societies, such would seem to be the case, to a large 
extent, with Indian film music. 

Ghazals had long constituted one of the largest categories of Indian 
film songs since the inception of the genre.^ Thus the film £ihazal emerged 
as an important genre, on the whole conforming to the stylistic parameters 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Not surprisingly, it has been held 
in contempt by many singers and aficionados of classical and semiclassical 
music, who deplore its crass sentimentality, the absence of improvisation 
and bol banM, the frequently maudlin texts, and the mangling of Urdu 
phonemes by Hindu singers.* ITiese purists, of course, have been sorely 
outnumbered by the film^azoTs new audience, which indeed could now 
be counted in the hundreds of millions. The ghazal had thus successfully 
negotiated the transition from court and courtesan salon to mass dis- 
semination, becoming in the process an archetypical example of a reified, 
commodified music, a catchy, tuneful smg rather than an claborative pro- 
cess. In its melodic and textual simplicity, its sentimental and manneristic 
vcKal style, and its heavy reliance on formulae in order to achieve commer- 
cial success, the film ^azal would seem to constitute an extreme example 
of what Adorno would consider “pre-masticated” music, whose digestion 
requires little discernment or effort on the part of the listener. 


Ghazal in the 1970s and 1980s 

Since the early 1980s, the urban music scene, and with it the ghazal, under- 
went a limited but significant reorientation. The primary catalyst was the 
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vogue of cassettes, which have come to surpass both records and radio as a 
medium of music dissemination, and which now rival even the cinema in 
this regard. Cassettes and players are cheaper, more durable, and more 
portable than records and record players; more important, mass produc- 
tion of cassettes costs enormously less than that of records and, of course, 
movies, and thus the cassette boom has for the first time enabled diverse 
ethnic and lower-middle-class groups to have direct access to production 
and dissemination of music via the mass media. 

The results of this development have been numerous. Throughout the 
country, small-scale cottage cassette companies have arisen, many of which 
produce stylized versions of regional and often lower-class folk musics, 
constituting new and diverse regional popular musics. These backyard cas- 
sette industries arc able to respond to local tastes in a manner that the mo- 
nopolistic film studios have been unable or unwilling io do. The new 
cassette-based pop musics have thus undermined the hegemony previ- 
oasly cnjoi'ed by the cinema in the world of popular music; at present, 
for example, him music comprises less than half of cassette sales. Ghazat 
has played an essential role in the boom of cassette-based musics;’ in- 
deed, the two trends have gone hand-in-hand, for the cassette boom has 
also contributed to the unprecedented vogue of ghazal in the last two 
decades. 

In general, film music is spoken of as being in a state of decline, both 
in terms of quality and quantity of output. Competition from television 
and video, coupled, in some states, with high entertainment taxes, has 
bankrupted hundreds of movie halls. Most of the superstar vocalists men- 
tioned above are cither retiring or deceased. Modem films in general, with 
their emphasis on masala — ‘‘spice,” that is, violence and action — lend 
themselves less well to sentimental and melodious musical scores than did 
their melodramatic predecessors. Most important, however, is the chal- 
lenge to film music posed by the cassette vogue. In recent years, film music 
directors have employed, to an unprecedented degree, singers who have 
already established their reputations outside the cinema world, and espe- 
cially in the field of cassette-based gh azal (Rahman 1987:81-82). 

As in previous decades, one may speak of a continuum of £[hazal 
styles. On one end lies the film-style ahazal. which may be said to resemble 
that of preceding decades, occasional usage of synthesizers and other mod- 
em instrumentation notwithstanding. Many of these songs exhibit elabo- 
rate complexity and sophistication in parameters of orchestration and 
arrangement; but in terms of vocal melodies, the modern film ^azals arc, 
if anything, even simpler in style than their predecessors, with at least one 
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leading film music director (Kalyanji, of Kalyanji-Anandji) stating that 
“every song should be as simple as a nursery-rhyme” (in Marre and Charl- 
ton 1985 : 142). 

The fiim ghazals have been overshadowed, however, to some extent, 
by the emergence of a handful of gh azal “superstar” singers who have based 
their appeal largely on cassette dissemination. In the seventies the dominant 
figures were two Pakistanis, Mehdi Hasan and Ghulam Ali, who promoted 
a new style of singing which, whether termed pop or light-classical, came 
to replace the older style associated with Begum Akhtar and her imitators. 
Ghulam Ali and Mehdi Hasan both have some training in art music, and in 
concerts and live recordings they often improvise extensively. In semi-classi- 
cal tradition, they generally prefer simple harmonium and tabla accompa- 
niment. Both have smooth, supple, and “sweet” voices; microphone-bred 
as they are, they tend to croon softly rather than to declaim at full vol- 
ume as their predecessors did. 

In the music of Ghulam Ali and Mehdi Hasan, the distinctions be- 
tween pop and light-classical become ambiguous. Some of their renditions 
of ghazals arc complex and challenging, and arc clearly aimed at connois- 
seurs; Ghulam Ali’s most popuhr jihazal, “Chupke chupke,” with its com- 
plex melody and its use of the seven-beat riipak (or mughai) tdl, may be 
taken as a case in point. Yet both these singers also record in film-oriented 
styles, eschewing improvisation, being backed by large ensembles, and in 
many cases, employing simple songlike settings (sec, c.g., Mehdi Hasan’s 
“Bat kariii mujhe”). 

In the 1980s, the pop-classical distinction became even more blurred 
with the rfec of a new generation of singers who, while employing the 
basic style of Mehdi Hasan and Ghulam Ali, arc either unwilling or, more 
likely, unable to execute the fluid and often complex improvisations of the 
latter vocalists. Although vocalists frequently employ chordal accompani- 
ment, their melodic settings of ghazals arc often simpler, reflecting a new 
synthesis of the light-classical tradition with the “nursery-rhyme” aes- 
thetic. Foremost in this group of vcKalists arc Anup Jalota, Pankaj Udhas, 
and the duo Jagjit and Chitra Singh. In the hands of these singers, the 
ghazal has achieved a vastly broader popular base than before, whether in 
spite or because of the fact that many of their recordings and performances 
eschew features associated with the previously dominant film style (c.g., 
heavy orchestration). This new brand of singers has taken the soothing 
character of Mehdi Hasan’s singing to a new extreme. In their soft vcxal 
timbre, bland diatonic melodies, slow tempi, and leisurely, relaxed style. 
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they convey a mellow, placid urbanity that is quite uncharacteristic of the 
traditional courtesan style. At the same time, the unhurried case of the pre- 
sentation style, coupled with the very use of Urdu poetry (however sim- 
plified^, continues to suggest an aristocratic ambience and ethos.*® 

It seems clear that the audience — both intended and actual — of the 
new crossover is the burgeoning Indian middle class. In particular, 

the crossover fthimd appears to be aimed at the casual bourgeois music- 
lover who lacks deep understanding of art music, of the traditional 
and, in many cases, of any Urdu dictioti beyond the most elementary level; 
at the same time, the crossover ghazal listener prefers melody to the cur- 
rent disco-oriented film music, and is aware that his social class has inher- 
ited from its feudal predecessors the role of fine arts patron. Expatriate 
professionals constitute a significant portion of this audience, as is illus- 
trated by the singers’ frequent foreign tours, with ticket prices occasionally 
reaching as high as $100. In its eclectic style, the crossover £hazal can thus 
be seen as a response to the growth of the new Indian middle class, and can 
be contrasted m that sense with the older film ghazals of Talat Meh- 
mood — evidently aimed at a lower-middle-class, musically unpretentious 
audience — and the scmiclassical ^azaU with its connoisseur patrons. 

The Indian bourgeoisie is predominantly Hindu; in recent decades, 
Sikhs have also come to constitute a significant part of the north Indian 
business class. It is significant that ver\' few of the current ahazal stars are 
Muslim, although ghazal has traditionally been a Muslim specialty (since 
most Hindustani musicians have been Muslim, and Urdu is the language 
of north Indian Muslims). The success of Jagjit Singh — perhaps the most 
gifted singer-composer of the new £ihazal stvle — marks th<' entry of Sikh 
musicians into national renown. The prominence of non-Muslim singers 
in the realm of ghazal can be seen as a contemporary example of the 
Hindu-Muslim cultural syncretism that has characterized much of Hindu- 
stani musical history, even if it is perhaps better regarded as a “Hinduiza- 
tion” of the ghazal rather than an Islamicization of Hindu listeners. 

This Hinduization is mexst clearly evident in the dramatically sim- 
plified Urdu used in modern ^^/iz/j/-songs. In accordance with the decline 
of Urdu in India as a whole, most contemporary singers and their poets 
tend to avoid any but the most familiar Urdu words in order to be under- 
stood by their Hindi-speaking listeners. Urdu’s decline, far from being an 
inevitable result of Partition, has been activel) promoted by the federal and 
state governments’ defunding of Urdu education and the systematic purg- 
ing of Urdu words, ht)wevcr commonplace, from Hindi radio and tele- 
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vision broadcasts. The Urdu words (along with English loan words) are 
generally replaced with obscure Sanskrit-derived terms, many of which arc 
unintelligible even to educated Hindi-speakers. Quratallain Hydcr writes: 

This deterioration of the ghazal reflects the rapid socio-economic changes 
which arc taking place in our multi-lingual society. Urdu has, by and large, 
taken a back seat. Politically, it has become a thorny problem and it has only 
reemerged as a kind of entertainment industry. . . . The ghazals have come 
back as essentially Urdu exotica. The erotic pop variety is as hollow and crass 
as the video-cassette culture of the new rich in which it is flourishing." 

Indeed, it is paradoxical that the ghazal, in however Hindifled a form, 
should achieve such unprecedented popularity at a time when the Urdu 
language is all but dying in India. Meanwhile, the traditional fth azoTs styl- 
ized poignancy and metaphorically antinomian praise of intoxication have 
given way to sentimental cliches and sybaritic celebration of drinking for 
its own sake. What remains in the modem ghaztd-sow^ are verses that 
sound like Urdu, phrases that sound like improvisation, and mannerisms 
that sound like emotive expression; the result, from the viewpoint of many 
purists and connoisseurs, is music that is tuneful, soothing, competent, 
slick, and, in general, kitsch. 

In its aristocratic ethos, the czossovcv £ihazal may be contrasted with 
another category of popular music that, together with^^flf/, has usurped 
the hegemony of mass-produced film music. I am referring here to the vast 
panoply of stylized folk musics which have emerged in different forms 
throughput the country. On one level, these can be seen as products of the 
cassette boom, which has extended mass media technology to all but 
the most indigent and isolated classes and ethnic groups. On another level, 
the new syncretic pop-folk fusions arc responses to the continued migra- 
tion of country people to the cities, where they enjoy even greater access to 
the mass media and develop new social identities and correspondingly new 
aesthetic needs. Hence, for example, the appearance, in Gujarat, of such 
hybrids as “disco {garba being a widely popular folk song and 

dance). The flowering of stylized versions of Punjabi folk musics — espe- 
cially pop bhangra — is particularly remarkable and vital. These musics 
have no elitist pretensions, nor arc they aimed at a nouveau arrivi bour- 
geoisie; rather, their appeal seems to be based on regional identity and the 
inherent, often rustic, buoyancy of the music. The emergence of such re- 
gional fusions of folk and popular musics illustrate the extent to which In- 
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dian popular music, despite the previous hegemony of the mainstream 
Hindi film style, may be growing increasingly more diverse and demo- 
cratic as regional and lowcr-middlc-class groups gain control over the 
means of musical production. Such heterogeneity allows the “crossover” 
^azal of Pankaj Udhas and others to flourish as a distinct popular music 
genre, largely independent of the former hegemony of the film-style 
ahazal. It has also led to the emergence of pop ghazals sung in Punjabi, 
Gujerati, Marathi, and other languages. 


Conclusions 

The changes in Indian musical life in the last century have been as dramatic 
as the broader social, economic, and technological transformations during 
the same period. The advent of new classes — especially, the modern urban 
middle class — has engendered new musical styles; the spread of the mass 
media has spawned an entirely new category of music, based on mass dis- 
semination and sale as a commodity. These and other changes have re- 
defined the nature of the dialectic interaction of city and village, tradition 
and modernity, aristocracy and lower class, and commerce and creativity. 

The £ihazal~song has succeeded remarkably well in adapting to these 
changes while retaining its traditional formal structure and poetic content. 
At the same time, given the fundamental sociohistorical developments to 
which it has had to respond, it is not surprising that its style has changed 
beyond recognition. Needless to say, the new £ihazal styles — indeed, like 
all music and art — must be understood as inextricably related to their his- 
torical contexts rather than as being autonomous art forms evoh ing along 
purely abstract lines. Similarly, they should be seen as active agents in the 
formation of new social identities rather than as passive supcrstructural re- 
flections of socioeconomic developments. 

In sophistication and complexity of improvisation — the prime crite- 
rion by which the light-classical ghazal was traditionally judged — the 
ghazal has naturally suffered in the process of being adopted by a social 
class untutored in Indo-Muslim high culture. In many respects, the changes 
undergone in the emergence of a popular music are irreversible, related as 
they arc to the formation of modern technology and social classes. Other 
aspects of the process — such as corporate hcgciuony of the music industry, 
and the role of music in reinforcing dominant class ideology — should 
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never be taken for granted, and it is in the objective questioning of such 
phenomena that the evolution of musical forms ceases to be of purely aca- 
demic interest. 

Notes 

1. “Ab jafa hai na wafa yad-c-wa£a baqi haiV thi jahan sham’a wah^ j^ak hai 
parvane kP (Fani Badayuni). 

2. ""Kauh virane mch dekhega bahar / phul jangal inert khile kin ke liye” 
(Simab Akarabadi). 

3. Further discussion of these phenomena in relation to thumri can be found 
in Manuel 1983, 1986. For a more favorable interpretation of Lucknow poetry, see 
Petievich 1986. 

4- See, e.g., Ruswa 1961, and Vidyarthi 1959- 

5. Sec, e.g., Krishen 1981. 

6. See Manuel 1985 for further discussion of this phenomenon. 

7. The majority of Indian film songs do not adhere to any particular identi- 
fiable or traditional formal structure, although most tend to use some variant of 
asthdi-antam form, as docs the £ihazal-song itself. 

8 . See, e.g., Durry 1972 : 23. 

9. See, e.g., Dubashi 1986 : 112. 

10. Unlike qawmli, the “crossover"* g hazal, with its relaxed, urbane, compla- 
cent, and now thoroughly bourgeois ethos, would be a highly unlikely vehicle for 
the rendering of any kind of political or socially critical verse. 

11. “A Tradition Betrayed,” Times of India, May 19, 1989. Similarly, music critic 
Subhash Jha writes, “The ghazal has been so bastardized in the * 8 os that its filmy 
versions sound more unfeigned than the non-film exertions, with tljcir fake feelings 
and canned Vah-wah’s [bravos] (“TheyVe ghazals — believe it or not,” Times of 
India, Sept. 13, 1989). 
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12. Aesthetics, Performance, 
and the Enactment of Tradition 
in a Fiji Indian Community 


Introduction 

In an essay on his childhood in Trinidad, the late Shiva Naipaul wrote: 

It is in [an] elementary sense that 1 assert my own lack of a culture, the un- 
nerving perception of having been disinherited a long time ago, of having 
been cut off without a penny and cast adrift. I was not trained to anything; I 
was heir to no coherent and clearly identifiable body of tastes, prejudices, loy- 
alties and behavior. The “culture” that would have provided me such a train- 
ing did not exist. It was already disintegrated — reduced, at best, to a nostalgic 
ruin — by the time 1 was born ... I was a waif, inhabiting a makeshift world 
in which ail the landmarks had been effaced. (1985 ; 24) 

Subramani, a young, urban Fiji Indian poet and essayist, has a similar 
perspective: 

The Indo-Fijians have been in Fiji for a hundred years. The younger genera- 
tions do not have any of the Indian languages except a little Hindi. Although 
a literature in Hindi exists, so far no writer of any distinction has emerged. 
Hinduism no longer governs the life of Indo-Fijians. Their religious zeal 
manifests itself only when threatened by other religions as happens invariably 
during political elections. . . . The arts and crafts brought by the indentured 
Indians have cither vanished altogether or exist in a transmuted form. Con- 
taa with India is still maintained mainly through Bombay movies, visiting 
cultural troupes and occasional package tours to the holy places. (1979 : xi) 


Although Naipaul and Subramani arc writing of their own particular 
experiences, they articulate a view of overseas Indian communities echoed, 
albeit far less eloquently, by many folklorists and social scientists. The 
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model of immigration is a model of loss. Both writers have objectified cul- 
ture, treating it as “a bounded entity made up of bounded constituent 
parts” (Handler and Linnekin 1984:287). For Naipaul and Subramani the 
constituent elements of “Indian” culture — arts, language, religion, loy- 
alties — have vanished; without a coherent body of such constituent parts, 
culture itself is lost. Many anthropologists working in overseas Indian so- 
cieties have been preoccupied with one institution — caste — as definitive of 
Indian society and, therefore, with its loss or retention as the key for under- 
standing how “Indian” an overseas community remains (cf., Schwartz 1967; 
Mayer 1973; Jayawardena 1971). For many folklorists the “things” of which 
culture or tradition is made arc texts. Pandit Usarbudh Arya’s work in Su- 
rinam, for example, is basically an inventory of genres and song texts, a 
checklist for what has fallen away and what has been retained (1968). The 
resilience of a tradition is measured by how well it keeps the past intact, 
from this perspective, “culture,” unfortunately, is alw'ays easier to lose 
than to regain. Deracination is inevitable, with the missing elements to be 
replaced by 'das^ consciousness or by an increasing absorption into domi- 
nant culture. In the case of Fiji and other overseas Indian communities, the 
image is one of a shattered continuity. 

On the other hand, in contemporary Fiji there is a counterposed dis- 
course of primordial, inevitable loyalties and identities. In the period bc- 
wcen the two 1987 coups, an emblematic incident occurred outside the 
national Legislative Council building. “About a dozen Taukei [Fijian na- 
tionalist] men, in traditional warpaint and armed with spears and war 
clubs, were chanting war songs and performing war dances around a lovo 
[earth oven] they had constructed in ancient times, the low pit was where 
Fijian cannibals cooked human flesh, usually [sic] prisoners of tribal wars, 
and performed tribal rituals” {Overseas Fiji Times 1987a : 1). When a Fiji In- 
dian politician froni the ousted coalition government passed by, these men 
chased him into a tourist hotel, where they beat him with their war clubs. 
Their spokesman claimed, “We just want to show . . . that this lovo is going 
to be the ultimate end. This is not a threat to anyone. All we arc trying to 
say is that if all else fails, this is going to be the end" (Overseas Fiji Times 
19873:1). 

Fiau Tabakacoro, a historian and member of the Great Council of (Fi- 
jian) Chiefs, recently said of Fiji Indians that “This is not their country . . . 
they still speak Hindi. Thc\' still cat curry. They are not Christians. . . . 
How do you compete with a race that has thousands of )'ears of what w e 
call civilization. . . . When the first Indians arrived in Fiji in i8'’9, my great- 
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grandfathers were just about lo years from eating each other” (Kristof 
1987:6). Finally, the Welsh wife of Ratu Meli Vesikula, the minister for 
Fijian affairs under the new government, stated in an interview that “Your 
race gives you leanings and feelings — thafs something over which no laws 
have control” {Overseas Fiji Times 1987b : 7). 

The Fiji Indian dilemma is to be caught between, on the one hand, an 
image of cultural loss, of the disappearance of those “things” which make 
them truly Indian, and, on the other, an inescapable racial identity. They 
arc trapped by other people’s theories, and by the discourses those people 
use to shape reality. Axe Fiji Indians really people without culture but with 
an inescapable identity? 

My intention is to propose an alternative approach to questions of Fiji 
Indian tradition, one guided not by a concern for measuring the loss of 
cultural content but by an interest in understanding the discourse — the 
ways of talking and conceptualizing — within which Fiji Indian residents 
of one small rural community interpret, shape, and evaluate their experi- 
ences. I am not claiming that we as folklorists should not be concerned 
with questions of the historical continuity of texts, but rather that an ap- 
parently straightforward “before and after” comparison is likely to be mis- 
leading for several reasons. First, the notion of a bounded, internally 
integrated but sharply delineated single tradition from which those texts 
taken as definitive can be lost is, in the case of Fiji, highly inappropriate. As 
John Kelly has pointed out, “Fiji Indians have — from the beginning of in- 
denture— found in the plurality [my emphasis] of systems the paths and 
practices that make sense to them” (1988:40). There is no single anteced- 
ent culture. 

Second, a primary focus on textual continuity can easily obscure the 
active role which contemporary Fiji Indians play in defining their own cul- 
ture, whether through the creation of new texts or the reinterpretation of 
old ones. If, as Handler and Linnekin (1984 '• 287) argue, tradition is a “pro- 
cess of interpretation, attributing meaning in the present through making 
reference to the past,” it is unlikely that people abandon such complex in- 
terpretive work on leaving the homeland. Indeed, one would expect an 
even stronger concern for locating present experience in terms of the past. 
I am primarily concerned here to avoid the kind of analysis which can lead 
us to the neglect or misconstrual of the ideology and practice of Fiji In- 
dians themselves. 

In looking at the ways in which Fiji Indian culture represents a trans- 
formation of traditions in new circumstances, I want to focus on those no- 
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tions through which local people themselves evaluate the eflectiveness of 
performances, rather than rely upon the more customary criteria of textual 
provenance and pedigree. What rings true to them? How is their experi- 
ence of such events defined and interpreted? In what sorts of local theories 
is it rooted? Particularly, in turning to those practices we might identify as 
“folklore,” how might performance bring Fiji Indian identity to life? 

One of my concerns in this chapter is to provide a more adequate rep- 
resentation of Fiji Indian culture in its own terms. Here I am motivated by 
a sense that the Fiji Indian story is at a potentially tragic impasse, and that 
more needs to be told of it. I am also concerned with several broader theo- 
retical issues in folklore, ones having to do with the relationships among 
text, context, and meaning. The critical junctures for examining such ques- 
tions are those events in which texts come to life through performance. 

With the rise of tl : performance model in folkloristics (see, for ex- 
ample, Bauman 1977; Hymes 1975) has come a shift in focus from text to per- 
former. Roger, Abrahams’s (1968) rhetorical thcor}^ for example, brought 
such questions as performers’ intentions and the creative strategies they 
developed for meeting those goals to the center of folkloristic discourse. 
His research focused primarily on the compelling but \'ariable logics asso- 
ciated with different genres; subsequent rhetorical studies have considered 
a wide range of textual and stylistic devices and the ways in which they 
shape particular texts. 

In order to provide the most comprehensive account of performance 
possible, however, we must also consider the other side of the event, that 
is, the audience. A focus on performers, their rhetorical intentions, and the 
communicative devices through which they deploy various idioms to pur- 
sue their goals must be complemented by attention to their audiences and 
to those local tlieories and understandings that inform their responses. If 
performers’ rhetoric works, how docs this happen? Audiences are not 
solely targets for logical traps; they are, rather, active interpreters, critics, 
and respondents. 

In a recent article (Brenneis 1987) I have suggested the notion of “so- 
cial aesthetics,” a cluster of community theories fusing intellectual sense- 
making activity with local aesthetic criteria for coherence and beauty and 
with cthnopsychological notions of personhood, emotion, exprc’Jsion, 
and experience. These concerns must, to draw on Herzfeld’s discussion of 
a similar notion, “correspond intelligibly with local social theory, with in- 
digenous ideas about meaning, and with criteria of style, relevance and im- 
portance” (1985 : xv). Such a social aesthetics may be helpful as a notion for 
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interpreting the role of performance — and for approaching the questions 
of authenticity mentioned above — in a range of societies. It also can pro- 
vide a tool for understanding the roles of the audience and the expecta- 
tions and values that members hold. The notion further brings together 
folkloristic questions with the social and cultural practices with which they 
are inherently entangled. 

Ater a brief introduction to Bhatgoan, a rural Fiji Indian village, I will 
characterize several aspects of a Fiji Indian social aesthetic. I then turn to 
the more detailed discussion of two genres of song performance in the 
community, looking at their transformation in the Fiji context. 


Bhatgaon: A Fiji Indian Community 

Bhatgaon is a rural village of 671 Hindi-speaking Fiji Indians located on 
the northern side of Vanua Levu, the second largest island in the Domin- 
ion of Fiji. The villagers arc the descendents of north Indians who came to 
Fiji between 1879 and 1919 as indentured plantation workers. Bhatgaon 
was established in the early 1900$ and now includes ninety households.* 
There has been little migration to or from the village for the past twenty 
years. Most families lease rice land from the government of Fiji, and, al- 
though they may work as seasonal cane cutters or in other outside jobs, 
most men consider themselves rice farmers. leaseholds are generally small, 
and rice farming docs not afford Bhatgoan villagers the same opportuni- 
ties foe wealth available in sugarcane raising areas. All villagers speak the 
local dialect of Hindi and also command to varying degrees a more formal 
Hindi, called ‘‘sweet” or “radio” Hindi; some speak English or Fijian 
as well. 

Social life in Fiji is quite different from that of the north Indian com- 
munities from which villagers' ancestors came. In Bhatgaon, hierarchical 
caste organization has been replaced by a loose system of egalitarian but 
ambiguous and flexible relationships. The overdetermined social system in 
India has been replaced at the local level by relationships in many ways 
underdetermined (for a more detailed discussion, see Brenneis 1979). No- 
tions of a somewhat delicate relative equality inform quotidian relations 
within the face-to-face community, but the local community is embedded 
in a larger stratified society. Motivated by frequently opposed local and 
broader interests, villagers must attend to both vertical and horizontal 
relations. 

In this chapter, I focus on the local community, a context within 
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which egalitarian ideology and practice arc expected to obtain. While for 
some villagers no relations of superior and subordinate are present, such 
equivalence rarely extends through the entire community. Women and 
younger males arc often excluded. Beyond this, such egalitarianism often 
implies a certain social sensitivity. One is concerned to maintain one’s 
standing as an “equal,” and perceived affronts by others pose serious 
threats. There is, in addition, a heightened emphasis on one’s own political 
autonomy and that of others, whether as target or as something to protect. 

The most important organizations in the village are religious so- 
cieties. Three sects arc represented in the village: Sunni Muslims, ortho- 
dox Hindus or sanatanis^ and reform Hindus or arya samajts. Orthodox 
Hindu practice centers on the worship of R^, Sita, Hanuman, and other 
tigurcs from the Ramayana; worship services arc led by professional priests 
or pandits who claim Brahman ancestry. Aside from the belief that pandits 
should be Brahman, little emphasis is placed upon caste identity. The re- 
form Hindiji group, the dryasamdj^ is monotheistic and iconoclastic. It was 
founded in northwestern India in the late nineteenth century by Swami 
Dayancnd Saraswati. Sawo/f teachings were introduced to Bhatgaon in 1933 
by a village youth who heard a missionary singing samdjt songs at a reli- 
gious fair; he became interested in the sect. In its early years in Fiji, the 
arya samdj organization actively proselytized and used various channels, 
including religious singing, for this missionary activity. The term mandali 
denotes both the local associations of the two Hindu sects as well as the 
weekly prayer and fellowship meetings these groups hold. 

As long as no problems are posed for the broader society, there is 
rarely much external interest in maintaining order in Bhatgaon, nor arc 
many political or administrative resources available to its residents. In the 
absence of institutionalized offices within the community, scxial and po- 
litical relations arc constantly being negotiated and tested. Individuals arc 
unlikely to intervene in the conflicts of others; there arc few if any third 
parties to whom one may turn. One problematic aspect of social life in 
Bhatgaon is the achievement of any decision-making or dispute manage- 
ment at levels above that of the coresident family. Negotiation between 
contending parties is very unlikely to succeed, as a direct discussion o( dis- 
puted issues usually leads to injured feelings and even stronger hostility. 
On the other hand, obtrusive attempts by third parties to assert authority 
or intervene in the disputes of others may well be seen as socially presump- 
tuous and lead to conflict between them and the original disputants. This 
recurrent impasse in the maintenance of social order mirrors a broader co- 
nundrum in Bhatgaon sexiety: how can one at the same time be publicly 
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recognized as effective and accomplished — whether in political, religious 
or other activities — while not offending others? A second problematic 
issue, that of sociability, is in some ways the inverse of the leadership prob- 
lem discussed above: given the kinds of limits posed by egalitarian sen- 
sitivities in fihatgaon, how can and do villagers have a g<xxl time together? 

Social life in Bhatgaon has a generally amorphous and negotiable 
quality. Aesthetically marked activity in such a community is often strik- 
ingly concerned with the constitution of contexts within which interaction 
can occur. Public pertbrmance — verbal, musical, ritual — is an achieve- 
ment, often allowing times of negotiated social order and sociability in an 
other>\'ise very flexible world. 


A Fiji Indian Social Aesthetics 

The system of social aesthetics in Bhatgaon has a number of distinctive ele- 
ments. First, it underlies verbal and musical pertbrmances alike. I was 
directly guided to this understanding by villagers, in whose discussions it 
became increasingly clear that, for them, a common aesthetics encom- 
passes both verbal and musical performance. This underlying system fo- 
cuses primarily on the organization of performance as social practice. As 
social practice, pertbrmance almost inevitably involves more than one 
actor; one can rarely conduct aesthetically marked discourse by oneself. A 
second distinctive clement of their social aesthetics is that it makes an ex- 
plicit link between theories of performance and the language of emotion 
and experience. It is indeed very difficult to separate cthnopsychological 
from aesthetic notions; in articulating the bases of their enjoyment or ap- 
preciation of particular events, villagers also articulate their sense of self 
and experience. 

Third, aesthetic theory in Bhatgaon is internally quite complex and 
multivalent. While the means through which different experiences arc 
effected are taken to be relatively invariant, the characteristics of those con- 
trasting experiences differ in systematic ways and arc, further, all included 
within the same broader discourse. Fourth, Fiji Indian rural society is dra- 
matically different from that of north India; it poses new problematic 
questions requiring new solutions, ones often phrased in a classical Hindu 
idiom but with still emergent implications. 

In Bhatgaon villagers’ discussions of emotions and aesthetic experi- 
ence, two features are salient. First, the word in local Hindi for emotion 
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{bhav) is the same as that for gesture or display. Bhatgaon social aesthetics 
explicitly links feeling and display. Second, none of these ‘‘feelings” seem 
to be individually experienced ones, at least as people spoke of them. 
Bhav — “feelings” — are not viewed as internal states. Rather, moods seem 
to be kxated in events themselves. 

Bhav is most frequently used in compound constructions in religious 
discourse, as in prembhav, which carries the multidimensional meaning of 
(i) a situation of interpersonal amity, (2) the display of the mutually re- 
spectful and amiable demeanor that embodies this amity, and (3) the expe- 
rience of that state. Prembhav is definitively associated with the weekly 
meetings of religious groups and through those events with such perfor- 
mance genres as parbacan (religious speeches) and bhajan kawMi (kawdli- 
style hymns). 

Moral didacticism — the willingness to teach and be taught — is a criti- 
cal component of prembhav. Clearly defined solo turns, a focus on moral 
and spiritual improvement — on the message — and the willingness of 
others to attend to what any individual is saying or singing are among the 
features encoding prembhav and enabling its experience. It is critical to 
note that they are features which cannot be enacted by an individual alone; 
the discourse of amity is necessarily interactional. 

This Bhatgaon aesthetics and the system of ethnopsychological theo- 
ries intertwined with it are social theories in two senses. First, they arc 
shared understandings, the emerging product of ongoing social learning, 
negotiation, and modification. Second, they include necessarily interactive 
behavior for their enactment and experience. Important aesthetic experi- 
ences in Bhatgaon arc located in events themselves, and es|.x:cially in the 
constellations of persons and performance styles conventionally associated 
with their different varieties. 

The term bhav is related etymologically to the dramaturgic and psy- 
chological notion of bhava in Sanskrit ptxrtic theory. In part this reflects 
historic factors. There is a much more direct link between Indian village 
culture in Fiji and literate north Indian Hindu traditions that there might 
be for most mainland rural Indian communities. Hindu missionaries, both 
orthodox and reform, have been very active in Fiji, drawling upon and 
using a wide variety of textual materials, w^hich have been subsequently 
adopted by villagers. The aryasamaj missionaries, particularly, tcK^k classi- 
cal Hindu notions such as bhava as rhetorical foci in their proselytizing 
literature. In this adaptation the implications of the term have been trans- 
formed; bhav has been relocated from the individual to the realm of rasa. 
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The performances associated with one bhav or another are rational- 
ized, explained, and understood in relation to printed sources — hymnals, 
tracts, books of religious exempla, usually published in India. For a variety 
of reasons, village epistemology has privileged the written or printed over 
the orally transmitted. This is a change from many Indian traditions in 
which knowledge is allocated in terms of who one is, as in a putatively 
unbroken line of Brahmans (sec, for example, Staal 1961).^ In Fiji, there is 
open access to knowledge and an obligation to share it; siked — giving in- 
struction — is critical. The warrant for such present practice is thought to 
lie in a distant past, one which the printed word can illumine despite the 
discontinuities and distortions in orally transmitted materials. 


Devotion and Abuse 

In this section 1 want to consider two genres of song relatively popular in 
Bhatgaon. Both have north Indian antecedents, but, I will argue, they have 
been dramatically transformed in terms of performance style and its im- 
plications. In this section I will be drawing my comparative examples pri- 
marily from the work of Edward O. Henry, an cthnomusicologist who has 
conducted research in Indrapur, a pseudonymous village near Varanasi 
(1973, 1976a, b). 

The first genre is called harikirtan in Indrapur and bhdjan in Fiji. 
Both terms mean “devotional songs.” This is a male genre. In both In- 
drapur and Bhatgaon, the song texts are drawn from familiar sources, es- 
pecially the Rdmdyana of Tulsidas. In both communities, men sing from 
hymnals published in Agra, Varanasi, Delhi, or elsewhere. The texts arc 
often in praise of a specific deity or narrate a specific incident from the 
epic. In Bhatgaon, another range of texts is found among samdjis; these 
arc hymns, published in India, some praising the founder and early heroes 
of the sect, others expounding on particular religious doctrines. 

The texts arc similar if not identical between India and Fiji. As is often 
the case, the vernacular publishing industry is so widespread that the sort- 
ing out of “traditional” and '‘published” texts is quite difficult; something 
analogous to a broadside publication tradition clearly flourishes in India. 
Does textual similarity, however, equal continuity of tradition? Where are 
the differences, if any? 

They lie in the style of [XTformance and in the implications attributed 
to those styles by local communities. In India, harikirtan singing is choral 
and antiphonal. Extended srrophic forms dominate; the internal structural 
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units arc rhymed couplets. Steady rhythm is maintained throughout, with 
cadential duplet over triplet patterns. Considerable repetition is evident, 
with lines being sung back and forth between the two choruses. This is not 
to say that such antiphonal choral singing is the only variety of village 
hymn singing, but it is the most common in Indrapur. 

In Fiji, bhajan are sung in what is called the kawali style; they are solo 
throughout. The texts are broken into shorter verses and characterized by 
much less repetition. The singer accompanies himself on the harmonium, 
others back him on various percussion instruments. In contrast to the in- 
variant tempo of the North Indian group, harikirtan, tevm/f-style pieces 
alternate between slow and fast sections. Except for this characteristic al- 
ternation, the Fiji Indian style is not the same qawwMi as that Muslim de- 
votional genre with which Indianists, Indians, and Pakistanis arc familiar. 

In both India and Fiji, such hymns arc sung in group gatherings, usu- 
ally in the evenings. In India they are often sung on religious holidays; in 
Fiji they usually arc part of weekly tnandfdi services. When people are 
asked why They sing these devotional pieces, the differences betu^ecn In- 
dian and Fijian performances become even more marked. In India the 
stated goal is masti or ‘‘intoxication,” the direct, individual experience of 
relationship with the divine, unmediated by ritual status, that is, caste (cf. 
Henry 1973 : 150-160). Beyond this, those singing together arc often from 
a wide range of castes. In singing they have a common relationship with 
the deity and thus an asocial relationship with each other for the moment, 
one without hierarchy — of situated equality. The social semiotic here is 
not one of inversion but of the temporary collapse of hierarchy, of social 
distance disappearing in the face of proximity to the divine. In aesthetic or 
evaluatory terms, the fact of fullhcartcd participation is considered more 
important than its quality. 

In Fiji, on the other hand, the goal of hhajan-smg\x\^ is sikea, “instruc- 
tion.” Clarity, not intoxication, is central. The quality of performance is 
central; bad singers are not asked to perform. One sings, further, to a hu- 
man rather than divine audience. The Fiji Indian value on teaching and the 
highly stylized marking of the performance genre make relationships of 
teacher and taught, leader and led, momentarily axiomatic, taken for 
granted in a usually highly flexible and amorphous scKial world. Beyond 
this, from the audience’s point of view, the performance leads to the expe- 
rience of prembhav, of amity, in terms of local aesthetic discourse. 

Bhajan kawalt and the experience of prembhav, of which it is an essen- 
tial constituent element, work not through the blurring of social differ- 
ences, as docs hymn singing in India, but through the temporary creation 
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of a clearcut social order, the position of the singer as teacher validated by 
the importance of his message, as is the role of the audience as student. 
Singers’ virtuosity is prized. They can excel without occasioning the re- 
sentment and revenge of others because their messages are valuable for all 
involved and because the medium through which messages are carried is 
stylistically so highly marked and demanding. 

It is critical to point out that this kind of song reflects a Fiji-born per- 
formance style combined with an unequivocally Indian text. These are 
highly valued performances, part of an elaborated realm of discourse about 
central religious practices and experience, lodged within the framework of 
bhav theory. I want to turn now to a second type of song, one not highly 
valued in Fiji. 


Invective Songs 

In this section I will deal with invective songs, a variety of song text re- 
ferred to in north India as (“slanders”) and in Fiji referred to as 
“challenge songs.” The texts themselves are remarkably similar in the two 
countries. They are generally considered obscene, accusatory, and very hu- 
morous because of their shocking nature. Many of the same kinds of be- 
havior are considered worthy of insult — familial irresponsibility and incest 
(especially improper relations with one’s sister), miserliness, sodomy. Let 
me give several examples, first from Indrapur: 

Brother, Patna is a pleasant city; brother, Patna is a pleasant city. 

Corrupted in childhood, Henari Ram and Ram Sagar Mishra arc 
the sons of whores. 

Their sister was corrupted by Ram Chandra. 

They cat from their sister’s earnings; tears come into their eyes. 

Henari and Ram Sagar eat from the earnings of their sisters; 

they submit themselves to sodomy. 

Brothers, Patna is a pleasant city. 

(Henry 1976a : 8) 


And from Bhatgaon: 

“You’re going to beat me up? You and who else? 
Who will dare to boast in front of me? 
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Wc will beat you and break off your head; 

streams of blotxl will flow. Who will come to your aid? 

Your mothers and sisters will mourn after your death; 

your wife will become a widow, and who will care for her? 

Your sister has become a whore, and she roams from village to 
village. 

She’s become a whore, and who will pay her price?” 

(Brenneis and Padarath 1975 ’.288) 

Both these songs arc locally and spontaneously composed, but they 
draw on the same insult tradition. A textualist might point to this simi- 
larity as evidence that Fiji Indians are maintaining tradition, even if not a 
very savc^ry aspect of it. And, indeed, the transmission here is clearly not 
througli printed texts. 

When one considers performance, however, the picture is quite dift'er- 
ent. In India is a performance genre usually limited to weddings. Such 
songs arc by the female relatives of the bride (jfhartiya) to male rela- 
tives of the groom ( baratiya) as they arrive at the bride s parents’ house for 
the wedding; they may also be sung by the gr(x>m’s female kin to aflinal 
men (Henry 1976a: lo). Such singers arc all lower in status than their im- 
mediate addressees and audience. 

When women sing these remarkably abusive songs, the only rcs|X)nse 
which the baratiya can — and indeed must — make is to give money to the 
singers. Money is traded for insult. The reason given for such perfor- 
mances is that they are man£falay ‘‘auspicious.” Fhc social semiotic of £i^i 
singing at weddings hinges on the skewed nature of the social relation- 
ships of those involved and on the situated overturning of even day hierar- 
chical relations. Wedding represent a Turnerian antistructure (Turner 
1969) analogous to Holi and other north Indian festivals of inversion in 
which the orderly world is reversed and in which those on top must, for 
the moment, listen in silence. 

The other reported event in which figure in north India is remi- 
niscent of* ancient Greek practices known as aisdmloffia, the ‘‘hurling of 
abuse” at gods during seasonal festivals.*^ Freeman (1977) has provided a 
detailed account of such abuse in the Bhubaneshwar Lingaraj festival in 
Orissa. Again, the publicly acknowledged motive for the practice is its aus- 
piciousness. The songs are sung by the charioteer, abusing the god, local 
oflicials, priests, and the ordinary citizen, as in this example directed at 
policemen controlling the crowd: 
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The cows went to the cattle pen; 

the police inspector gentleman gave the order 

to count the tits of those two sistcrs-in-law. 

(Freeman 1977 : 884) 

This is a singularly mild example of such texts. 

In Fiji, the primary context for such performances is the competitive, 
invitational song challenges with two teams from two different religious 
groups. The performers arc teams of social equals. Both sides sing, in turn, 
but, with few exceptions, no one wins or loses. Song challenges end when 
both sides are chastised by outside audience members for their bad behav- 
ior. Such songs may also be used in competitions between coreligionists 
from different villages who gather at wedding parties. Here, again, abusive 
songs arc traded, but both sides are ultimately chastised for their raucous 
goings-on. No one wins. What is critical to both contexts is that it is an 
exchange, not a one-way hurling of abuse. Men who should be equals ex- 
change insults before an audience, which in this case serves a third-party 
role. Frequently, such challenges occur when tensions between groups are 
high. The reason given is manoranjan (“entertainment”). Such events rep- 
resent not antistructurc but moments of structure — of socially tolerated 
and guided, if not positively valued, competition of equals. Further, they 
arc ritually established moments of equivalence, orderly points of depar- 
ture for future relations. 

It is critical to note that the reason given for abusive singing is enter- 
tainment, not auspicidusness. But it is not a practice of which people are 
particularly proud. In contrast to the good work which bhajan do, invec- 
tive is considered fakutiyciy “worthless.” It is, further, outside the valorized 
tradition of social emotions or bhav. The transmission is by word of 
mouth, not through print. Favorite compositions might be recorded in 
private notebooks, but they arc definitely not published. 

So, in the case of bhajan kawalu no direct Indian antecedent is avail- 
able, at least in terms of the combination of text, performance style, and 
generic label. They represent a Fiji Indian piecing together of elements 
from disparate sources, including Muslim religious songs and film music. 
Direct continuity is not part of the picture. But bhajan kuvmLi represent 
a powerfully legitimated form, one deriving its authority from several 
sources: 

(a) The Indian provenance of the texts and the fact that they arc usu- 
ally printed; their print-mediated transmission gives them legitimacy. 

(b) The local social aesthetic, giving value to particular kinds of per- 
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formance and shaping audiences’ experience of them. I'his is linked to arya 
samaj ideology, itself a late nineteenth-century transformation of an imag- 
ined Vcdic past. 

Cali arc clearly directly descended from antecedent traditions in a 
more direct manner. The texts arc very similar and arc traditionally trans- 
mitted, at least in terms of their general content. The performances arc 
radically different, however. 'Fhey arc closer to an orthodox notion of 
"'folklore,'’ but, while enjoyed, they are devalued as less legitimate than the 
Fiji-born styles. 


Conclusion 

The Fiji Indian case raises some more general issues related to the themes 
central to this volume. Questions of knowledge and transmission are criti- 
cal. The central role of printed texts in the largely literate community 
of Bhatga<^h- allows relatively open access to publicly prized varieties of 
knowledge. With study and guidance one can master religious doctrine; 
concomitant with such mastery is the requirement that one share it through 
public teaching. Sacred knowledge, a monopoly in many South Asian 
communities, has been radically democratized in Fiji. 

Performance becomes the critical nexus of text, performer, and audi- 
ence. Attending to the text alone can lead analysts into trouble, and a con- 
sideration of performers’ intentions and strategics is not enough by itself 
Audience understandings must also be considered in order to explain the 
eff ectiveness and implications of particular events. Investigating such a so- 
cial aesthetic can help illumine the ways in which local people conceptu- 
alize, discuss, and evaluate their own experiences. 

The svstem of stxial aesthetics in Bhatgaon provides a clear case of 
“tradition” in the sense that Handler and Linnckin propose, a prexess 
of “attributing meaning to the present through making reference to the 
past” (1984 : 287). The past in question is a temporally distant Hindu India, 
one far different from that from which villagers’ elders emigrated. Recreat- 
ing that more immediate past is irrelevant; that model of loss does not ob- 
tain. Fiji Indians are, rather, engaged in the emergent and ongoing 
symbolic construction of a new culture at the same tin iC contemporary and 
traditional. They draw upon a range of sources and practices: direct oral 
transmission, the reworking and reinterpretation of published texts (them- 
selves reinterpretations), and purely local creations. 

The traditions of Bhatgaon arc clearly invented ones. In contrast to 
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the invented traditions considered by Hobsbawm (1983a, 1983b) among 
others, those found in Bhatgaon are neither engendered by dominant po- 
litical groups nor manufactured from whole cloth. Instead, they draw in 
complex ways on past resources and present concerns. To gain understand- 
ing of this ongoing process, it is vital that one pay attention to what the 
inventors themselves have to say about the process, particularly in contrast 
to the models through which others define and regard them. 


Notes 

1. The “ethnographic present” for this article is 1972. 

2. That Fiji Indians are not alone in privileging written texts is evident from 
Appadurai's study of the constructed past(s) of a South Indian temple, in which 

textual evidence [emphasis in original] tor die authorin' of any cliarter is superior 
to any other kind” (1981 : 204). Such textual primacy may in part reflect the consid- 
erable history of conflict and formal litigation concerning that temple. 

3. Several participants in the South Asia Seminar discussion of this chapter 
have pointed out the long if dishonorable tradition of aischrological practice in 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain texts; it is clear that such abusive performances w'cre 
often considered supernaturally eflective and, at times, highly auspicious. 
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13. Hanging in the Balance: R^a in the 
Shadow Puppet Theater of Kerala 


Folklore within a great civilization is bound to present anomalies; one of 
these in India is that folk variants of its most popular folktale have been 
rarely collected and studied. Scholars have long acknowledged that the 
Sanskrit variants of the Rama story developed from and are transmitted by 
oral traditions, but (until recently) precious little research has ventured be- 
yond that assertion.' Change has come over the past three decades, dating 
roughlv from Bulcke’s 1962 .study, in a series of full-length analyses and 
translations of ft)lk and [X)pular variants of the Rama story.’ This new re- 
search has done more than simply demonstrate the imjwrtance of folk 
Ramayanas; it has presented us with yet another example of the compli- 
cated texture of Indian culture. The Ramayapa tradition, we now see more 
clearly than before, is a crisscrossing of Sanskrit texts, bhakti transfor- 
mations, folk inversions, theatrical amplifications, oral epic .sequels, and 
heterodox revisions — not to mention women’s folk .songs, political slo- 
gans, and proverbs. 

This apparently impenetrable textual t.ingle may pros idc a new jscr- 
spective on an old issue: the elusive rekaiion between the diffeient layers of 
Indian culture. How do the various streams of this cis ilization, from the 
Vedic to the video, cohere in a whole? ’ In approaching this question, the 
bhakti Ram.iyana.s offer particular promise becau.se they are themsehes 
comminglings of tradition, an interweave of theology and kx'al religion.'* 
For instance, the bhM concept of the as atar has been understtxid as an 
historical linchpin between Brahmanical worship and folk cults. Moreover, 
when the bhakti Ramayanas are orally [KTf'ormed in a folk setting (as they 
often are), we are presented with a rich cross .section of part of the Indian 
cultural design. 

The analysis that follows examines the Kampan R.imayana as per- 
formed in the shadow-puppet tradition of Kerala.' In di.scussing this bhakti 
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text in folk performance, we will consider how local culture receives the 
theology of bhakti, especially how the avatar (its with the local world view. 
As will be shown, when Rama truly descends and appears as a leather pup- 
pet on a white cloth screen in rural Kerala, the theology of perfection gives 
way to the principle of balance. 


Kampan Text and Folk Performance 

Even the title of Kampan’s epic poem (a.d. 12th c. >) Immavataram (Rama- 
avatar) is unambiguous: R^a is a god, an avatar sent to rid the world of 
rak^asas.^ Widely considered one of the finest literary works in Tamil, the 
poem has achieved a unique cultural status as the Tamil R^ayaiia. Its ap- 
proximately 40,000 lines have become a vehicle for philosophical dis- 
course, for meditation, and (if one is lucky enough to be a rakfosa hurling 
himself against Rama's arrows) for liberation. How and when the text 
came to be performed as a shadow puppet play in Kerala is unknown, al- 
though a date after a.d. 1500 seems likely.^ 

In any case, the Kampan text is sung today in more than one hundred 
goddess temples in central Kerala. The puppeteers actually sing only about 
1,200 of Kampan's more than 10,000 verses; they also sing other verses 
(roughly 10 percent of the total performance) that have no identifiable tex- 
tual source and were probably composed and transmitted through the oral 
tradition of the puppeteers. The Kampan verses are carefully memorized 
and recited with near word-for-word fidelity to their printed versions.** 
Each verse is followed by an oral commentary that first glosses the meaning 
and then launches into whatever topic the individual puppeteer ch(X)ses. 

Essentially, howevei, the shadow puppet performances of Kampan 
are verbal ritual. The recitation of the verses is an indispensable ceremony 
in the annual festival at the Bhagavati (Kali, or sometimes Kann^ki) temples 
in villages and towns in central Kerala. The performances are, in fact, an 
extended piija, a ritual shower of words that continues without inter- 
ruption (even for a moment) from late night to early morning for eight 
nights, or twenty-one nights, or, on occasion, for sixty consecutive nights. 
The performances are also directly linked to the Bhagavati temple by a 
small procession led by the priest {vellicapad)^ who carries a white cloth 
that becomes the puppeteers' screen and the lighted lamp that creates the 
shadows on the screen. On some occasions, Bhagavati's sword is also pre- 
sented to the troupe leader, who lights a small fire on its blade and then 
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touches the tip to the head of the other puppeteers as they stretch in full 
namaskamm at his feet. 

Other rituals could be cited, but these should demonstrate that Kam- 
pan"s Kamayana has become firmly embedded in local folk Hinduism. The 
avatar, it would appear, has landed upright; this, however, is not the case. 
The curious truth is that Rama bhe^ti (in the sense of personal, emotional 
experience or intimate relation with a god) is conspicuously absent. The 
performance is a puja to the goddess, and most expressions of bhdkti dur- 
ing the singing arc to Siva.^ The puppeteers do recite verses (from their 
own tradition and not from Kampan) that praise Rama’s powers and stress 
the necessity of direct experience, but these are outnumbered by verses 
praising Siva by more than five to one. Furthermore, there arc very few 
R^a temples in the area where the puppeteers perform, and these few arc 
generally not patronized by the villagers who sponsor the puppet shows. 

Instead of fusing classical with folk elements in the Kerala shadow 
puppet tradition, the avatar highlights their differences. A clear example of 
these diflereuco lies in the opening images in Kampaii and in shadow 
puppet play texts. Kampan begins with a long paean to the Sarayu River, 
and then describes the perfection of Ayodhya, and its king, Dasaratha. 
Here, in David Shulman’s term, is an icon of virliic: 

The king of that splendid city 
was king of kings, 

Over all the seven worlds, 
alone, 

he wielded his straight staff' — 

(Shulman iy8s : 47-48) 

The shadow puppet text o[>cns up quite differently. Bhumi Devi, 
Mother Earth, is overburdened with the weight of the mksasas' evil; the 
weight must be shifted and equilibrium regained. Bhumi Devi goes first to 
Indra to ask his help, but the king of the gcxls confesses that he is helpless 
against a Ravana who once conquered him; Bhumi Devi then journeys to 
Bralima, who explains that he also cannot fight Ravaija because the de- 
mon-king is actually his lineal descendant; Siva too begs off, claiming that 
Ravaiia and his clan are his devotees. It is thus left to Vi§nu to defeat the 
demons and restore the status quo on earth. The R^ia avatar in the 
shadow puppet play, then, performs a balancing act, shifting the weight of 
the rakfosas' evil. 
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It is important to note, however, that the avatar itself is unbalanced; 
Visnu is fit for the theological mission precisely because he has no relation 
to the demons. In Kampan's bhakti epic, the Rama avatar derives its power 
from isolation, but when the text is performed on the Kerala puppet stages, 
all this changes. To examine this movement from isolation and perfection 
to relation and balance, let us l(x>k closely at one section of the puppet 
performance— its opening scenes. 

Although the puppeteers' texts begin with the Bhumi Devi story just 
mentioned, the performance selects another, much later scene with which 
to open the narrative. The first night in the string of performances is de- 
voted to special ceremonies followed by a long, detailed summary of the 
story, from the Bhumi Devi epis(xle through Rama's birth, marriage, and 
exile until he, Lak$mana and Sita have come to PancavatL It is only on the 
second night that the narrative proper begins. The puppeteers' first two 
verses describe the beauty of the Godavari River; the first, one of' Kam- 
pan’s finest, is an extended metaphor: 

‘i^x)k, brother, here is the Godavari 
lying as a necklace on the earth 
nourishing this rich soil 
rushing over waterfalls 
flowing through Pancavati 
in clear, cck)1 streams — 

Like a fine poet’s verse."*® 

The puppeteers’ commentary (abridged) follows; 

Just look, Laksmana, we’ve traveled a long time, taking Sita 
through these dangerous dark forests, and finally here is this beautiful 
river. From w hat the poets have said, it must be the G(Kla\'ari. Of all 
the rivers in Bharata, including the holy Gahga, they say it is the most 
beautiful. In this verse, you see, the word puvi means bhumi: Bhumi, 
goddess of earth, wears the river like an ornament. But the river is 
more than a sparkling jewel. It is like a person whose two hands cradle 
the land, supporting the pious Brahmins who recite the Ramdyana, 
the Bhdflavnta Purdm and the other sacred books that tqll us when to 
marry, how' to live the four stages of life, when and where to travel, 
how' to perform dharma and sacrifices with mantras and oblations. 
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And the Godavari feeds this special spot of five landscapes, which is 
called “Five-Lands” [panca^mti].^^ 

I said that the verse compares the river to a necklace, but realize 
also that the river flows, it moves, like a poem. The word “verse” 
{kem) in these lines means pcKtry, especially ValmikPs epic (kamyam), 
which is packed with meanings. For instance, you need one commen- 
tary {pata mm) to give you the literal meaning and another (mesa 
urai) to tell you the hidden meanings. The Godavari, vou see, is like 
that. It has the same sound, beautv and movement. 

The puppet performance, like Kampan's text, opens with a river as a 
symbol of perfection; but here the image is doubled because the avatar, 
too, is present. The pertcction of Paiicavati, an earthly reflection of R^ia’s 
piety and righteousness, is heightened also by the fcarson\e danger at its 
edge. In the third verse (from Kampan), Rama speaks to Laksmana: 

< 

“Sandalwood, caglc-wcxxl, champuka, snake-jewel, 

Asoka, silk-cotton, and pepper trees — 

Rising up 

high al'Kwe us on the banks. 

Those forests 

are full of raksasas; 

But we, tex), 

will pertorm tapas here.” 

The commentary (abridged) follows: 

You see, Laksmana, there arc five kinds of trees here, just like the 
five types of land; and that’s why its called Pancavati. We heard that 
manv demons live here and commit the five heinous crimes of lying, 
stealing, drinking, killing, and abusing one’s guru. But don't worry, 
brother, fhat’s the very reason that we must perform austerities on 
earth, isn’t it? To root out evil and protect the g(K)d. The demons 
ha\'e attacked dharma since the beginnings of time, especially here in 
Pancavati. So we must stay and destroy them. 


At the very outset, in the.se initial three verses, the folk performance 
plunges headlong int(^ the central conflict of the epic: divine perfection 
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threatened by evil. This much the folk tradition has received from the 
bhakti text; it docs not (and cannot) reject the avatar. It docs, however, 
realign the ethical positions of R^a and mksasas. 

The moral scales tilt abruptly when the story of Surpanakha’s son, 
Sambukumaran, is inserted into the performance. This episode is not 
found in either Valmiki or Kampan, but it is widespread in both folk and 
literary texts of the Rama story in India and Southeast Asia.'^ The episode 
fits smoothly into the epic: before Rama, Lak^maoa and Sita arrive at the 
banks of the Godavari, Sambukumaran has already begun a long, arduous 
tapas to Siva by hanging upside down in a tree. When Lak§mana enters the 
forest to chop wood with which to build a hut, the stage is set for the first 
encounter between the forces of virtue and evil. 

At this point, the first cracks appear in the smooth surface of the ava- 
tar-mission. Once Lak§mana is on his own, the brave warrior hears strange 
noises: 

^"Bears and tigers everywhere! 
now a lion’s rushing me! 

Better run for cover and shoot; 
but, look, that’s no lion — 

Only cuckcK)s and doves chattering away.” 

Lak^maiia’s next mistake is not so humorous; when he hacTts away at a 
tree, he kills Sambukumaran and sets in motion the chain of events that 
lead to Sita’s capture and hear death. This is the same Lak§mana who later 
proudly announces that “I will protect the south [side of the hut] and keep 
Sita from harm.” 

Rama’s earlier declaration of his dharmic mission (see commentary 
above) now sounds hollow, too. The avatar has come to “root out evil and 
protect the good,” but his own brother has murdered an inncKcnt mksasa 
(proving farsighted Sita’s fears that this would occur). Yet, in Kampan the 
imagery of perfection continues: 

Like the great Vedas 

which drive out confusion. 

Like the pure milk ocean 

surrounding Vaikunta itself. 

My brother has built a hut 

as wonderful as the Gafiga!''' 
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But the viewer knows that the sword used to build the hut is stained. 
Laksmaoa’s act may have been inadvertent, but its presence in this variant 
ot the Rama story cannot be accidental, for it constitutes an ironic in- 
version of the very purpose of the avatar: the evil in the forest is afoot — let 
l(X)se by those sent to remove it. 

Into this ominous scene steps Surpaoakha. Looking for her son, who 
has gone to do tapas in the forest, she is startled by his blcx^dy body: 

“Is cruel death your reward 
for long tapas to the gods? 

Wearing fresh flowers you came 
and you wear them now. 

Riding to Siva's heaven 
in death's golden bier; 

I’ve lost you forever, 

my son, Sambukumaran." 

It can’t be mic . . . are you really dead? You came here to win 
liberation and got death. Is this everyone's fate who worships Siva? 
Or your special fate? Where are you now? Somewhere on the journey 
to heaven . . . who knows? 

“Covered with turmeric and ash, 

I prayed at Siva’s feet for a son; 

Now your golden body 
lies in little pieces; 

Who did this, Sambukumaran? 

Who makes me collapses in grief?" 

I chanted and meditated on Siva’s name for months, and finally 
you were born. But now ... is this Siva’s boon? Did my tapas win 
your death? 

“Your killers have gone, 
but not escaped; 

It might be the Great God, 
or the Flower-God 
or the husband 
of the red-lotus goddess; 
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No matter who it is, 
ril follow his trail. 

Find him 

and drag him to Laiika.” 

Hah, let them try to escape! They can jump oft' this earth, and Til 
follow. Revenge will be mine, no matter who it is. He might be the 
strong Indra, who once imprisoned the gods and has pert'ormed so 
many sacrifices and victory marches. Or it might be Brahma, the 
flower-god, who creates birds, animals, humans, and the other 80,000 
lakh creatures in our world. Even if Narayaria, consort of Laksmi, did 
this evil deed, he will not escape. Killer of my son, whoever y(^u are! I 
will find and imprison you in Lanka, and no one e\'er escapes from the 
hands of my brother, Ravana. 

These three verses are the centerpiece of the Sambukumaran episode. 
Sung in a pained voice that slowly draws out the words and compresses 
emotions to pinpoints, they resemble the traditional Tamil dirge [oppari). 
As in many of those songs, Surpanakha here cries out against a breakdow'n 
in religious logic: piety is rewarded with death. The angry, mocking tone 
of her appeal for justice from an uncaring god is one of the few expres- 
sions of bhakti in the puppet play; but it is addressed to Siva, not Visnu 
or Rama. 

Surpanakha's initial appearance in Kampan is very dift'erent. She is 
presented in two verses (not used by the puppeteers) as lethal danger: “a 
congenital cHsease about to strike its victim.'’' ‘ * Then follows her infatu- 
ation with Rama. On the white cloth screen, however, the demoness first 
appears as a victim, not a cause, of evil. When the puppet play scene ends, 
Surpanakha wanders oft' into the forest as a mother grieving for the death 
of her only son. Rama and Laksmana never learn the identity of the raksasa 
they killed, but the viewers already have, and with this knowledge they 
watch the remainder of the epic story unfold. They cannot, however, view 
it as Kampan presents it because the moral positions of Rama and the rak- 
^asas^ so clear-cut in the Godavari verses that open the performance, have 
now shifted forever. 

In this way, the Sambukumaran episcxle pren ides the background to 
the fateful meeting benveen Surpanaklia and Rama in the next scene. I'he 
effect of this epi.scxie is thus due as much to its placement in the narratn e 
as to its contents; altering a narrative by in.serting prior events is an Indian 
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storytelling device not lost on the puppet play tradition. Positioned im- 
mediately before Rama encounters the mksasas, the Sambukumaran epi- 
sode recasts their relationship; because the avatar has lost its isolation and 
perfection, some greater balance between goad and evil is possible. 

When Surpanakha and Rama do meet, the puppet play returns to the 
Kampan text, which it follows for the remaining menty-five verses and 
three hours of pcrtbrmancc on this second night. Nexertheless, by altering 
several verses, even only slightly, and by appending their commentary, the 
puppeteers continue to narrow the ethical distance between avatar and 
raksasa. As we shall sec, Rama is more than a little interested in Surpanakha, 
and she defends herself by explaining that kama is not onlv not evil 
but necessary to the proper working of the world. 

The angry Surpanakha is suddenly transformed when she spies Rama 
on the riverbank. But first she must change her outer fo^m to match this 
new emotion. Her oversized arms and squat legs, mivssilc-likc breasts and 
bumpy nose clearly w'ill not do; she chants Laksmfs mantra and her de- 
mon puppet IS replaced by a beautitiil (human) puppet. All this is found in 
Kampan also, but the puppeteers add something else: Surpanakha is a 
devotee of Laksmi and did tapas to her in order to receive this special boon 
that changes her into a lovely woman. Like Sambukumaran, she is a de- 
mon-devotee and no simple embe^diment of lust. 

Rama's reaction to Surpanakha suggests that he is less than an incar- 
nation of divine purity. Whereas Kampan's verses (although comparing 
Siirpanaklia to Lak§mi in one of the many cases of mistaken but perceptive 
identifications in this scene), arc restrained, the puppet play rings with 
Rama’s excitement (in commentary): 

Well, well . . . who is this lovely lady? Nowhere in these worlds of 
innumerable creatures have I seen any woman so incredibly beautiful! 
I must meet her personally. [Rama puppet moves toward Surpa- 
nakha ] . . . What have I done to deserve this [meeting with you]? 
Certainlv my acts of dharma and piety could not bring this much for- 
tune. There’s so much I want to ask you. . . . Oh, soft, lovely peaccKk, 
tell me your name. 

Even more revealing is the puppeteers’ revx)rding of tl^ie verse in 
which Rama first speaks to Surpatiakha. Kampan’s verse turns on a jux- 
taposition in the last line, which (according to the editor ot the Kampan 
text) underlines the incompatibility between Rama ( vita muted = soun'e 
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of the Vedas) and Surpanakha {petai = young/ignorant girl). What makes 
Surpanakha petal (the editor tells us) is her ignorance of Rama as a god. 
The folk verse simply eliminates this juxtaposition altogether by dropping 
veta mutal and making petal an endearment by adding “peacock” (“lovely 
peacock [petal maylleY''). 

The separation between all-knowing god and deluded demon that re- 
curs in Kampan is undermined again by an alteration of a single letter in a 
later verse. When Rama explains that humans cannot marry r^asas, he is 
forced to suppress a laugh {nakai) at Surpanakha’s stupidity (again, her 
petal) because, as the editor points out, “loud laughter would not be ap- 
propriate to his excellence \menmaiY'' In the folk verse, however, Kam- 
pan’s nakai becomes vakai and the sense of the entire verse changes. Rama 
docs not laugh at Surpanaklia; instead her beauty [ vakai\ pulls at his heart. 
The puppeteers also explain that the “daik rain-cloud edged in white,” 
which in Kampan describes R^a’s body, n(nv describes Surpanaklia’s 
hair. In Kampao the silly (again petal) demoness deserves secret mockery, 
but tor the puppeteers Rama is far ux) infatuated to laugh. Rama does 
reject the offer of marriage, but there is no mockery in his words. He sup- 
presses his desire, not his contempt for Surpanakha.'^ 

Surpanakha herself is not unaware of Rama's attraction to her. After 
she explains her family background and Rama asks why, if her family is so 
distinguished, she walks alone in a wild place, she savs (in commentary), 
“Frankly, since you are probably a god, you ought to kixnv the answer to 
that. No, I think you ask just to hear an answer from me.” After accusing 
Rama of “chatting her up,” however, she does offer an explanation of 
behavior: kama. 

Surpanakha's defense of kama in Kampan is confined to one (very 
moving) verse: “It may not be projxT for women of high rank to speak 
w^hen kama afflicts them, / but what I feel is killing me. / 1 have no one; / 
please protect me from this work of Kama deva.”'' Her defense, in effect, 
is a confession that only enables Rama to see through her disguise and 
denounce her as “base” (noyyal) and “shameless” (nan //«/)."* Otherwise, 
Surpanakha's defense is deceit, an unsuccessful attempt to convince Rama 
that she has renounced e\'il (f/) and has embraced the way of dharma. In 
one verse, she plays the silly \petnl\ lover who imagines that Rama’s mo- 
mentary silence indicates his desire for her.'*' Kampan s Surpanakha, in 
short, is a fool, whose words and actions reveal what they are intended to 
conceal. 

In the puppet play, as already noted, Surpanakha knows that Rama is 
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attracted to her. She docs not resort to wheedling deceit or pretence of 
virtue. She declares her kama in the Kampan verse given above, but also 
explains it (in commentary): 

There’s no right or wrong in this . . . it’s the work of that Man- 
matan [Kama deva]. You vscc, he holds five arrows and each has a dif- 
ferent quality, causing dift'erent efi'ccts in whomever it hits. The worst 
is the red-lotus arrow; when that pierces your heart, it intensifies the 
kama already present in you. If vou have a little desire, it grows and 
grows until you can bear it no longer. I'm sure that Kama has hit me 
with that red-lotus arrow. Please help me, make love t(^ me, marry me, 
and release me from this pain! 

Then, in the next verse, after Rama condemns her is '‘base” and 
"shameless,” Surpanakha rises to her own defense: 

What you say, sir, may be true. But remember that I have not 
come of my own free-will. Kama’s arrows have driven me here. Under- 
stand that this lust is not mine; it’s part of nature and can be relieved. 
You must know that saying about kama: 'Kama is the source of the 
whole world; it’s impartial.’ You see, kama is everywhere, in every one 
of us, i 1 every kind of being. If a man desires a woman and wants to 
marry her, that’s kama; it’s a neutral force. Like the proverb says: 
'Love \kama] is blind.’'" But it takes intelligence and strength to 
know how to act on kama, and when. If it is not satisfied somehow, it 
brings great pain, even death. Even though the sastras say that we 
must avoid this disease of kama, it’s not that simple. Our l)odics are a 
balance \camanam\ of the thrcx\/^rMw«s: sattva, rajas, tamos. If you 
eliminate rajas in order to avoid kama, you lose the other twelve 
emotions that come with rajas. Get rid of kama and there’s no bal- 
ance. Ofcour.se, no one wants kama just to keep balanced, and kama 
needn’t be this strong. It’s swirling around in me in hot gusts of air. 

The topic of kama takes us back to the beginning of our discussion, to 
the evil in the forest surrounding the perfection of Paheavati . Surpaiiakha’s 
love for Rama is also mirrored by Ravana’s lox e for Sita, and both are clear 
manifestations of the demonic tbrcc that Rama must defeat. Through Sur- 
panaklia, the Kerala tbik tradition, however, takes a dift’erent view ol 
kama: it is morally neutral and not unique to raksasas; it is natural and 
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necessary, and should not, and probably cannot, be eliminated. Kama, the 
puppeteers say, should be moderated but not altogether denied. Indeed, as 
we have noted, Rama is himself not entirely free of kama; and, in some 
folk traditions, even Sita harb<irs desire tor her ten-headed captor.^^ 

In this defense of kama, the puppet play expresses a Hindu world 
view that predates the Upanishadic and later bhakti attitudes toward evil. 
It is a world view based on the concept of balance, especially between the 
“strands” (^unas) that form the person and material world, as found in 
the Upanishads.^ But this search for harmony is also very old in Tamil cul- 
ture, where it is the basis of the siddha medical system and, as Val Daniel 
has shown recently, continues to guide lives in contem|Torary Tamil Nadu.-' 
This deeply rcxned sense of balance is challenged by the ideological thrust 
of the avatar, and the shadow puppet play reacts by seeking equilibrium in 
the realigned relation between Rama and Surpanaklia. If, as Bob Goldman 
(1984:52-59) has argued, the raksasas represent the dark forces “exiled” 
from Rama, then the folk tradition only seeks to restore an original unity. 

Finally, this shift accompanying the transposition of Kampan’s epic 
into the puppet theater of rural Kerala is visually clear in the positionings 
of the characters on the white cloth screen. The long (40 to 50 foot) screen 
is divided into wo sides from the very first moment of performance, wFicn 
the Braliman puppets are placed in its center. During the actual narration, 
each puppet enters and remains on only one side of the divide. Ravana, the 
raksasas, the unreformed monkeys, and Lanka stand on tfie puppeteers’ 
left; R^a and his associates, the gods, the rehabilitated monkeys, and 
Ayodhy4 are on their right. For most of the more than one hundred hours 
of performance, the puppets stand in a static tableau, facing the figures on 
the opposite side of the screen. A character who docs cross over (e.g., Sita, 
Hanuman, Angada, Vibhisana) signals a dangerous shift, an imbalance. 
Indeed, on the final night, when Ravana is defeated and remewed from the 
left side of the screen, the dramatic tension is deflated (although Vibhisana 
is quickly crowned to restore the balance). This final triumph is dictated by 
Kampan’s text, but the folk pertbrmance cares little for the defeat of one 
side by the other and thrives instead on the relations, and half-hidden inti- 
macies, that connect them. 

Performing Kampan’s text as a shadow puppet play does not create 
the integration of classical and folk cultures that we might expect, for the 
theology of the avatar violates the basic principles of the local world view. 
In the opening scene of Bhumi Devi, in the killing of Sambukumaran, in 
the intimations of R^a’s interest in Surpaiiakha, in the justification of 
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kamOy and in the tableau of charaaers, the moral isolate is brought into 
relation with the rest of the world. In the hands of the puppeteers, the 
Rama story becomes not the conquest of evil by good, but the compli- 
cation of a theology of perfection by a principle of balance. When the ava- 
tar truly descends and appears on the white cloth screen in Kerala, Riuna 
hangs in the balance — a symbol of the creative tension between the bhakti 
and folk streams of Indian culture. 

Notes 

An earlier version of this paper is publbhed in Thiel-Horstmann (1990). 

1. For bibliographies of R^ayana studies, sec Gore (1945); Smith (n.d.). 
One of the earliest full-length studies of folk variants of the Rama stor)' is Sen 
(1920). 

2. Important recent work includes Hein (1972); Sweeney (1972); Sarma 
(1973); Ramaswami (1978); GoIdbergBelle (1984); Lutgendorf (7985); Raghavan 
(1975, 1980); Iyengar (1983); Thiel-Horstmann (1990). 

3. Vedas and videos, as the editors reminded me, derive from the same root 
(“to know^) fiid ai'c perhaps more compatible than we might fear. 

4. On hhakti Ramayauas, see Brockington 1985; Bulcke 1962; Hart and 
Heifetz 1988; Hein 1972; Naidu 1971; Schechner and Hess 1977; Whaling 1983. 

5. Scltniann 1986, the only full-length study on the Kerala folk tradition, fo- 
cuses primarily on the theatrical elements: puppets, iconography, and so forth. Sec 
also Venu (1981); Blackburn (1987)- 

6 . See Shulman 1979 for a clear exposition of R^a as avatar in Kampan. 

7. For a discussion of the relevant historical data, see Blackburn 1987. 

8 . My source for the Kampan text is the edition by Vai. Mu. Kopala- 
kiru^pamacariyar 1926-39. 

9. The considerable influence of Saivism on Kampati is widely acknowl- 
edged, but goddess cults also appear to be important links between the bhakti epics 
and folk tradition: Kampao’s own son is named “Ampikapati”; and, in the popular 
story of Mayili (Mahi), Ravana, Rama and Lak$maqa are delivered in a sealed box 
to the temple of Bhadrakali. 

10. The Kampan verse is puviyiitukku. Its double meaning {ciletai) is that all 
the qualities attributed to the river are equally attributable to poetry. 

11. This is an interesting folk etymology, utilizing the “five-landscape” (mn~ 
tinai) concept from classical Tamil poetics to explain Pahcavatl. 

12. Variants of the Sambukumarao episode are found in the shadow puppet 
traditions in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, the Sanskrit Ananda Rdmdyana, the 
Jain Paumacariyamy the Tclugu Rafi^anatha Ramdyana, the Kannada Tarave Rdr 
fndyafMy to name only major texts. 

13. In Kampan, this verse (ntayam niriki) occurs noi in the Surpanakha epi- 
sode, but in the much earlier episode of building a hut at Chitrakuta. 

14. The Kampao verse is niUm md. 

15. The avatar concept itself is an example of this backward- building tech- 
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nique of Indian narratives; the insertion of a prior divine birth radically alters a 
story by shifting the hero to a new theological status. 

16. The Kampao verse (amttiyal) reads: 

When the mkfosa spoke, 

Rama, that white-edged rain cloud. 

Laughed inside and mocked her: 

“Lady, it is not proper 
for a human to marry 
within the easy demon clan. 

So wise poets have said.” 

The folk verse reads: 

“Oh, mkfosa lady, 

your beautiful hair shining 
like a rain cloud edged in white 
pulls at my heart! 

But you arc an easy rdkfosa woman, 
and I am a human — 

We can never marry, 

so the wise poets say.” 

17. The Kampan verse is tarn oru. 

18. See Kampan's verse cen ura. 

19. The Kampan verse is pecalan. 

20. The standard form of this proverb is “love [katal] is bHiid.” Replacing 
katfU with kama (with its intimations of passion and lust) makes Surpanakha's 
point. 

21. In variants of the Rama story, Kaikeyl or her servants tease Sita (when she 
returns with Rama from Lartka) about her relations with Ravana; eventually, they 
force her to draw Ravaiia's picture, on her toe or on palm-leaf, which then comes 
to life in her bedroom. 

22. For a description of the ^«»«-theory in Saifikhya, see Larson 1979. 

23. The siddha medical system seeks to maintain a balance between air, water, 
and fire, sometimes expressed as a humoral balance between bile (pittam)^ phlegm 
{kttpam)^ and wind {vayu). Sec Daniel (1984), Egnor (1978), Zvel^il (1973). 
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The Folklore of Draupadi: 
Saris and Hair 


In the immediate sequel to the famous dice match episode of the Ma- 
habharata in which the heroine Draupadi is the last stake wagered and lost 
by her Paod^va husbands, her Kaurava captors first drag her by the hair 
and then order her disrobing. This double theme involving Draupadfs 
hair and saris has preoccupied me for some time. My initial concern was to 
explore its jridi cosnlological and theological implications in classical 
sources.* In this chapter I would like to address some folkloric material 
bearing on the same twin subjects that has come to my attention over the 
last six years, and discuss it toward some additional ends, taking up the 
wider issue of pan-Indian Mahabhamta folklores^ and raising the question 
of the relation between the distinedy Tamil folklore about Draupadi that is 
found in her cult and wider pan-Indian themes. Are Tamil and other south 
Indian Mahabhamta folklores (some of which are almost certainly older 
than the Draupadi cult) a source of diffusion for similar themes found 
elsewhere in India? Or docs the classical epic just suggest common folk 
responses? Is there a sort of “underground” Mah^hamta, one that is per- 
haps even reflected in the Sanskrit epic itself but also different from it in 
certain basic accentuations concerning the goddess? What a/e some of the 
features that distinguish Mahabharata folklores from other Indian folk- 
lores? And how are folkloric themes concerning the Mah^harata related 
to distinctive mtxlcs of transmission and performance? How and why is 
the Mahabharata linked with certain regional folk epic traditions and not 
with others? And in such regional folk epic traditions where there is a con- 
nection, how do we understand their portrayals of virgin heroines at the 
center of conflicts over land? Draupadfs saris and hair orovide a fittiiig en- 
tree into the problematics of such questions. 

That the Sanskrit Maljdbhamta is itself a repository of folklore has 
not, of course, gone unnoticed. But little consistency has emerged from 
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the appreciation of this fact. Walter Ruben (1944), for instance, used a 
comparative method to try to explain away all the episodes involving 
Krishna as folkloric intrusions. N. B. Patil (1983) claimed the status of folk 
motif for virtually any narrative element in the epic that caught his eye. 
And Georges Dumdzil tried to distinguish mythic, epic, and what can be 
called folkloric levels in certain episodes: for instance, at Draupadfs sva- 
ymfmtm, the "myths” that explain her polyandry by the intercessions of 
^iva in her former lives; the main "epic”- "heroic” narrative itself; and the 
"romanesque” fatality of Kuntfs mistaking DraupadI for alms, and telling 
the Paodavas, her sons, to "share it all equally” {\9rj4 . : 109-10). Though I 
once looked at these matters much as Dumdzil did (Hiltebeitel 1976 : 27- 
33) and would not dispute that there may be some value in retaining such 
"levels” as heuristic devices, I am now sensitive to their being rather arbi- 
trary in general. Moreover, in the specific case of the MahAbhSmta, they 
become means to deceive ourselves into missing the work’s integrity.^ 

In this vein, much has been gained recently by A. K. Ramanujan’s 
placement of epic at the puram end of the folklore spectrum that runs from 
akam, the "interior” of heart and home, to the puram exterior of the pub- 
lic arena. As Ramanujan shows, at this purmn pole, epic has affinities with 
drama, and introduces tragic modes that arc not found in akam genres 
( 1986 : 41 - 51 , 71 - 72 ). All of this is very su^estivc for interpreting Ma- 
habharata folklores and their modes of transmission an{j[ performance. 
Even the Sanskrit Mahabharata itself is proverbially not to be read in the 
home, as it arouses famUy conflict; whereas the Ramayatia, by way of con- 
trast, should be read in the home because it portrays ideal family condi- 
tions.^ And beyond the Sanskrit MahabhSrata, one finds further suggestive 
ways in which Mahabharata folklore has distinctive features in relation to 
drama, and to other "mythic” and "epic” folklores. According to Gustav 
Oppert ( 1893 : 97 - 98 ), whereas the Ramayatfa is favored above all by Brah- 
mans, the Mahabharata is adopted by ^udras. 

The ways in which different folk dramas are patronized in India sug- 
gests such a pattern. Best known are the Ras Lilas of north India, which 
arc about Ktsaa’s youth among the cowherds (Hein 15172 ; Hawley 15181 ), 
and the Rim Lilas, also fiom the north, performed in connection widi the 
M festival of Dasata (Schcchner and Hess 1977 ; Schechner 19^3 : 238 - 293 ). 
Mahabharata drama cycles arc less common and less well known. The Ras 
and Ram Lilas seem to be largely the expressions of high caste tradiuons of 
Brahmans and kings and of pan-regional values.'* Mahabharata dramas are 
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sometimes sponsored at these levels, as for instance with the Kathakali and 
Kutiy^tt^ (Zarilli 1984)- But they arc sometimes also found with deeper 
roots in more regionally intensive, cult-specific forms, tied in with the val- 
ues of lower castes, and in particular the dominant landed castes that spon- 
sor most of the festivals in which the plays arc performed. Most similar to 
the mix of drama, recitation, and ritual found in the Draupadi cult arc the 
so-called P^d^v Lilas celebrated in the mountains of sub-Himalayan 
Garhwal. From the recent fieldwork of William S. Sax, we know that the 
Paodav Lilas, or Paodava Plays, involve ritual dramas sponsored by domi- 
nant caste Rajputs or Ksatriyas (warriors), who claim descent from the 
Paodavas and regard their region as one in which certain epic events — 
the Paodavas’ births, their Himalayan ascent to heaven — took place. The 
P^davas are regarded as ‘‘personal deities’" {istadevatas). The lilks> arc ways 
of worshipping Kali, for Draupadi is regarded as Kali’s avatdra. They en- 
act epic scenes, include a mix of bardic recitation and dance-drama perfor- 
mance, inducp possession by both actors and audience, and evoke animal 
sacrifices through portrayals of death scenes (Sax 1986; 1987). 

Such features are all paralleled in the south Indian Draupadi cult. 
Draupadi festivals arc sponsored mainly by Vanniyars, a regionally domi- 
nant landed caste in the South Arcot District of Tamilnadu where the cult 
is centered. Vanniyars who arc connected with the Draupadi cult claim to 
have originally been Ksatriyas and, like the Pandavas, to have Draupadi as 
their kuladevatd, or “family deity.” Draupadi cult martial traditions arc in 
fact linked up with the royal fort and regional mythology of Gingcc, the 
medieval Nayak kingdom or “viccroyalty” under the Vijayanagar ‘"empire.” 
For instance, Gingec is often regarded as the site where Draupadi took a 
second birth to help one of Gingee’s ancient kings, a close descendant of 
the Pandavas, to overcome the demon of the Gingcc Forest. Though 
Draupadi is an incarnation of Sri, the goddess of prosperity, as she is in the 
classical epic, she takes on the “form of Kali” (Kdlirupa) as well as traits of 
Durga in gaining revenge for her violation by the Kauravas. Her festivals 
combine local ritual, recitation of the Mahdbhdrata in Tamil, and night- 
long plays. At the largest festivals, there may be over sixty days of off and 
on ritual, fifty afternoons of recitation, and eighteen nights of dramas. 
Shorter festivals combine these elements in smaller but similar propor- 
tions, also frequently emphasizing the number eighteen in some fashion 
(for instance, eighteen days of recitation, or ten days’ recitation plus eight 
of dramas), since the festival commemorates the epic’s eighteen-day war. 
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The ways that the Mahabharata roots itself at these social and regional lev- 
els need to be considered in connection with the way certain folk epics in 
other parts of India link themselves with the MahMamta, and involve 
similar mixes of drama, bardic recitation, and ‘"hero cult’" ritual. I will re- 
turn to this problem, or set of problems, in closing. 


DraupadTs Hair and Saris in Her Tamil Cult 

In the DraupadI cult, images of Draupadfs hair and saris cannot be dis- 
sociated from the primary natural elements of earth, water, and fire.® In 
what follows, one must keep in mind the cult’s ritual cycle, with its se- 
quence of ceremonies that involve earth trampling, fire trampling {timiti) 
the crossing of a ditch of water called the “milk pit” kuli)^ and in 
which women who cross the coals often wear brilliant yellow (mancal) 
saris and loosened hair. The mythology of the Draupadi cult firewalk bears 
out the relevance of these images, for among the accounts of how Drau- 
padi protects her devotees as they cross the coals, one hears sometimes that 
she does so by throwing the end of her sari over them, and sometimes that 
she does the same with her unseen flowing hair (Hiltebcitcl 1988 : 437)- 
The twin themes of hair and saris had already coalesced into a reso- 
nant symbolic unit in Bhatta Narayana’s Sanskrit drama Venisatfihara, “The 
Binding-Up of the Braid,” probably from the early eighth' century. For 
with Bhatta, two things happen that recur in the Draupadi cult but arc not 
found in the Sanskrit epic. First, Duryodhana replaces Karria in ordering 
the disrobing, so that he becomes responsible for commanding the viola- 
tions of both the sari and the hair. And second, Bhatta initiates the device 
of alluding to the two violations together, recalling them jointly and re- 
peatedly, at least once in every act, as the kes^barakarsana, “the pulling of 
the hair and the garments” (Hiltcbeitcl 1981 : 183 and n. 12). 

This double accentuation recurs in the Tamil Mahabharata of Villi- 
puttur Alvar, a text composed around 1400 within the area of the Draupadi 
cult heartland, at the very point where Draupadi makes her celebrated vow: 

He who brought me without fearing into the court of kings, couching my 
sarec, touching my hair [ tukil tinpi alakam tinti] which was made fragrant, its 
garland surrounded by swarms of bees, kings — not until the victory drums 
roll on the battlefield, having cut off (their] crowned heads, smelling of raw 
meat, the hot blood falling, will I take up and bind my dishevelled hair. 
( VUliparatam 2.2.255) 
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As Richard Frasca (i 984 :i 45 )> David Shulman (1935:14) and I (1988:198) 
have ail sensed, the ViUiparatam is quite possibly responsive to early de- 
velopments of the Draupadi cult itself. It is in any case most definitely 
responsive— like the largely lost ninth-century Makapamtam of Peruntc- 
vanar — to prior south Indian Mahabharata folklores (Hiltebeitel 1988 : 15 
and passim; Venkatesa Acharya 1981 : 307-31). More to the present point, it 
is the text that is usually used for recitation and exposition of the epic by 
the paratiyars or parata piracankis^ the professional itinerant ‘"bards” who 
sing from and expound upon this Mahabharata at Draupadi festivals. And 
it is further the version of the Mahabharata that stands most directly be- 
hind the Ttrukkuttu dramas that are performed at Draupadi festivals. I will 
not attempt here to illustrate the many and often contrasting ways in 
which both the paratiyars and the dramatists introduce “folk” themes that 
go beyond Villi’s classical text (itself enriched by folk traditions, as just 
noted). Suffice it to say that just as each paratiyar makes his own folk- 
classical weavj? (with variations sometimes stimulated by the particular re- 
quirements' of local festivals), so does each drama vary in the same way, 
with some far closer to Villi than others, but here again differing from 
troupe to troupe, performance to performance, and also from printed to 
handwritten to oral-pcrfbrmed variants. The drama that deals most cen- 
trally with Draupadl’s saris and hair, “Dice March and Disrobing,” has a 
printed chapbook version by a poet named Iramaccantira Kavirayar (1977), 
who lived sometime in the early nineteenth century and seems to have 
played a major role in launching the transformation of this folk drama tra- 
dition into a chapbook folk literature (Hiltebeitel 1988:157-67). I cannot 
go here into the variance from such chapbook texts that is found in perfor- 
mance; although it is considerable, performed versions do seem to retain 
basic elements of the structure of the chapbook versions as well as many 
songs and proverbial images.** Iramaccantira Kavirayar stays closer to the 
Villiparatam in “Dice Match and Disrobing” than he does in certain other 
dramas performed at Draupadi festivals that he also authored. And in gen- 
eral, he stays closer to Villi than other authors within the same genre. With 
these points in mind, let us obscn^c some of the ways that he situates this 
“classical” theme in his folk theatre composition. Taking things in order, 
we will look first at the hair pulling, then at the sari pulling, and finally at 
the vow. Throughout this discussion, one must kc<'p in mind not only 
Iramaccantira Kavirayar’s text, but details and vs^riations of performers. 
The quite skeletal text tells us virtually nothing about staging and “props,” 
matters that arc clearly decisive for our subjects. 
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According to Iramaccantira Kavirayar’s text/ Dubsasana seizes Drau- 
padi by the hair. Actually, in performance he swings her by a stick or a 
length of wound cloth that each holds at opposite ends, DraupadI holding 
the end of her hair to her end of the stick or cloth to indicate that it is her 
hair’s extension. The Dubsasana actor will often pause at this point to make 
a gesture of worship (prayer, devotional salute, sometimes even lamp- 
waving or dipamdhana) toward Draupadfs image (brought on a tir or 
“chariot” to watch the play) to beg the goddess’s forgiveness for this viola- 
tion that he performs only out of professional duty (Hiltebeitel 1988 : 234). 
Once Dub^^ana has thrown her around the stage and to the ground, 
DraupadI sings a deep and defiant lament {pulamptd)^ one that Iramaccan- 
tira Kavirayar indicates is precisely the “lament of DraupadI when Dub^a- 
saha touches Draupadfs hair” (turcatanan tur^ataiyai mayirai tottapotu 
turapatai pulampal; 1977 : 67; henceforth referred to as CTU). 

Alas, [I am] a sinner, O god 

Can this injustice be, O god? 

My kuntal [hair knot] that has been decorated and stroked [or 
loosened; kdti\ by my lords [my husbands/kings; manmvar]^ 
can this fool touch it, O god? 

My kuntal that is praised and touched by my war heroes, 
can a low person {pulaiyan] touch it, O god? 

My kuntal that is touched and unfolded by my husbands [loved 
ones; kannalar], 

can a base person [katalyan] touch it, O god? 

That kuntal that is arranged and stroked \kdti] by my battle heroes, 
can a fool touch it, O god? 

My kuntal that good pure heroes adorn with flowers, 
can an evil person touch it, O god? 

The kuntal that smells sweetly from being adorned with fresh 
jasmine, 

alas, it rolls in the dirt [man]^ O god. 

The kuntal to which I applied campanki oil, 
alas, it rqlls on the earth [tarai]^ O god. 

My kuntal that shines after running through it with a comb, 
alas, it rolls on the street [teru]^ O god. (CTU 67) 

The kuntal (colloquial kanfai) is a powerful symbol and is a resonant term, 
as we shall see, throughout DraupadI cult folklore. The opening four lines 
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attribute the touching, arranging, loosening, adornment, and praising of 
DraupadFs kiintal alternately to the Pandavas and to battle heroes. And the 
fifth and sixth lines bring in flowers, indicating that it is specifically pure 
heroes who adorn it with jasmine. Obviously, the Pandavas arc war heroes 
and pure, but the alternation suggests a ritual nuance as well. The touch- 
ing, arranging, loosening, adornment, and praising of Draupadfs kiintal 
arc also done by Draupadfs worshippers: by the actors who act out her 
dramas, and by the piicaris and other temple officiants who handle and 
adorn her icons. Indeed, we shall soon disciLss a myth that is precisely 
about a pucaris handling of Draupadfs hair. There is further an erotic-yct- 
defiling ambience to the symbol. Draupadi describes the loosening of her 
kiintal in terms of a love and affection between her and her husbands that 
is violated by Duh^asana’s defiling — indeed, outcastc-like — touch. But the 
defilement works both ways, as the stick or cloth would seem to symbol- 
ize, for Draupadi is menstruating. Moreover, as Duhsasana is quick to 
point out ip reply, the erotic connotation of Draupadi's marital status — 
her polyandry — invites its own defiling interpretation. Says Duhs^ana: 
“As soon as five men’s hands fall on you, you wicked cheat, docs your body 
emit fragrance? Will it grow [valarntupdm 6 \^ As soon as the hands of those 
five who keep you fall on you, having become proud, if you experience my 
hand, will all the shining diminish? With five [already], let it become six. 
What is that! Get up and come!” (CTU 68). Also interesting in the lament 
is its conclusion: first the transition from the fragrance of jasmines to the 
rolling of Draupadfs hair in the dirt, on the earth, and finally in the street. 
The connection between fragrance and the earth already typifies Draupadi 
in the Sanskrit epic from the moment of her birth {MahMmrata i : 155*43), 
and recalls the association between smell and the earth that is found in 
classical Indian philosophical systems (Biardeau 1971-72:41)* The culmi- 
nating line brings all this down literally to the “street” (or tern) level — and 
smells — of the terukkiittu. 

As to the disrobing scene, we must again look beyond Iramaccantira 
Kavirayar’s text to what is done in performance. In all cases, performance 
of the disrobing scene is regarded as highly inauspicious, and is sometimes 
omitted from a festival on this account. Draupadi stands on the musicians’ 
bench behind the stage screen (held by two members of the troupe), and 
behind Draupadi is Ktsn^, either in back of her on the platform itself, 
or above (sometimes flute in hand) on the greenroom roof. He holds the 
end of a yellow or even gold sari, mancal in Tamil, that passes from his 
hands over Draupadfs shoulder. Simultaneously, another mancal cloth— 
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symbolically identical with the sari that passes from Kr$Qa to DraupadI — 
may be placed in front of the processional icon of DraupadI that would 
normally “watch” the drama from her “chariot” at the back of the audi- 
ence. The DraupadI actor folds “her” hands in the devotional salute and 
repeatedly cries out “Kovinta! Kovinta!” (the Tamil vocative for Govinda, 
a name of Kr$oa). The mancal sari is said to represent her chastity {karpu) 
as well as the source of all the other saris that proceed from Kr$na’s grace- 
ful response to her prayers for his protection. The actual disrobing is done 
in either of two ways. Usually, Dub^^ana reaches under the screen and 
grabs hold of what he takes to be the bottom of her sari. But he is foiled by 
what turns out to be a long chain of saris tied end to end, and eventually 
linked to form a revolving circle.® The more he pulls, the more the circle 
goes round and round, resulting in his bafflement and exhaustion. Alter- 
nately, in a scene repeated several times, one or more additional saris may 
be placed loosely around DraupadI, and while Duh^asana pulls violently as 
she prays, the DraupadI actor twirls as the saris come off— always leaving, 
of course, the one sari underneath to confront Duh^asana with the impos- 
siblity of this task.’ I will return to the circle of saris tied end to end, for it 
is a fitting metaphor for much that goes on in the terukkuttu handling 
of DraupadI cult folklore. In either case, however, it is of interest that 
Dub^asana charges repeatedly that DraupadI frustrates him by some magic 
craft or use of mantras (CTU 82-84; Hiltebcitcl 1988 : 271-272)- The scene 
has both theological subtlety and high dramatic intensity, often involving 
possession. But the audience also registers that either device is an obvious 
sleight of hand, one which Dubs^ana is being portrayed as too arrogant, 
violent, and ignorant to sec through. The contrast between what is obvious 
and what is subdc, or intangible, is fittingly portrayed by this perhaps uni- 
versal symbol of veiling, illusion, and fabrication (Eliade 1963:180-82; 
Neumann 1963 : 226-234, 250, 284). 

The disrobing scene also provides Iramaccantira Kavirayar an opp)or- 
tunity to rework into local idioms some of the cosmological themes con- 
cerning the pralaya (“dissolution” of the universe) that figure in classical 
versions (see note i). Once again, the disrobing portends the disruption 
of the ordered relation between the elements. When the miracle of the 
disrobing ends and Draupadi stands vindicated, the Kuni elders rise and 
speak these “softened words”: 

To the five she is the goddess [or wife; tevi\^ to others, she is the 
mother. 
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She is the goddess Earth she is Fire’s self-manifestation 

[akkinicorupi] 

She is the goddess of this lineage [kulatteyvam]. Is there any other 
like her? 

(CTU 86; Hiltebcitel 1988 : 264) 

In contrast, after the hair-pulling and just before the disrobing begins, 
Draupadi asks Dhrtara$tra: 

O king of the Kuru dynasty who sees the greatness of the kula. 

Do you allow this cruelty in your hula, O fathcr-in-law? 

If you permit these faults in the presence of the elders, my fathcr- 
in-law. 

Will the rain fall? Will the world survive | malfii peyummo vaiyakam 
uyyumd]i 

(CTU 73; Hiltebcitel 1988 : 265) 

There arc repeated references to the fires that will erupt in the form 
of Draupadl’s vengeful anger (CTU 68, 85; Hiltebcitel 1988:271, 274). 
Dubsasana compares the impossibility , of disrobing her to the use of a 
well-sweep (etram) to drain the seven seas (CTU 86). But most interest- 
ing, once again, are two contrasting evocations of Draupadl’s relation to 
the earth. First Dubsasana tells her that by stripping her he will reduce her 
to ‘‘an open ground,” a “desert” (vettaveli; CITJ 83; Hiltebcitel 1988 : 272). 
But when he finds he cannot do this, he complains: “Millions and billions, 
beautiful and variegated, ferores of sun-bright saris of many kinds, emerg- 
ing variously (?)], as the winged white ants [teal] come out of an anthill 
[purru] in a great exodus [ perum pokku]^ how many crorcs of saris must I 
remove?” (CTTJ 85).*® Not to be reduced to a barren ground or desert, 
Draupadi is the earth in its most resourceful and inexhaustible aspect, and 
in a form, moreover, that connects her with other rural and village god- 
desses whose cult centers on the plenitudinous mysteries of the anthill, or, 
more correctly, the termite mound (Irwin 1982; Meyer 1986 : 29-30, 58-59, 
65, 121-122, and s.v. “termite hill” in index). 

Finally, let us sec how Ir^accantira Kavirayar handles the vow Drau- 
padi makes to bring about her rebraiding. Having seen Duryodhana ex- 
pose his thigh to her and having responded in dialogue to his various 
taunts, telling him, among other things, that “vultures will peck at your 
thigh so that it will become a filthy place producing wriggling worms,” 
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Draupadl’s closing statement is as follows (first in meter and closing in 
prose): 

Having been made to stand in the royal presence, having touched my 
kuntal and sari [kuntaluntukiluntinpi], 

the one who did this, growing weak in the future together with his 
kin [ver: that is, ‘‘roots”] on the battlefield, 

[until] your head [is] severed without beating the unequaled war 
drum of victory, 

I will not, taking it, braid my shiningly spread out kuntal. 

Listen, you kings in the sabha! If in the future, on the battlefield, 
I do not tie up my hair [ mayirai] standing on the chest of the man 
who has done this disgrace of touching my hair and saris [kuntalai- 
yum tukilun tinti],, having made me stand in the royal sabha, then I am 
not Draupadi. (CTU 88 ; Hiltebeitel 1988 : 30, 236-37) 

Iramaccantira Kavirayar in effect doubles the compound illusion to the 
hair and saris that is found in, and no doubt drawn from. Villi. Be it noted, 
however, that neither Villi nor Iramaccantira Kavirayar gives us a fully 
operative festival version of DraupadFs vow. In fact, the passage leaves it 
rather vague whether she is referring to Duhsasana or Duryodhana. For a 
fuller and clearer expression of her own vow, we may turn to another chap- 
book drama called Turdpatai Kuravanci, one that is far less classically based 
and therefore probably freer to bring out the cult-related themes. Dis- 
guised as a gypsy fortune teller, Draupadi tells Duryodhana’s wife and 
mother of the fate that awaits him and him alone. 

She [Draupadi] went to dwell in the forest, saying, “On the 
battlefield | patukalam] I will put up my kuntal,, which was 
spread out in the great sabha.^^ 

She went to dwell in the forest, saying, “In the war I will put up my 
kuntal, which was spread in the great sabha, O mother.” 

She went, saying, “I, one woman, spread my hair and stood; as a 
result everyone in the country had to keep their hair spread.” 
When the battle takes away the army on the eighteenth day, 

standing on the king of the earth, the Amman will tie up her 
kuntal. 
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Seizing the lord, aiyo, the king who rules the country, standing on 
your husband, the Amman will tic up her kuntal. 

Taking up a handful of blood, combing her hair, separating his ribs 
for a comb, 

the chaste woman [pattiniy^]^ taking up the fourteen intestines on 
both sides, gathering up her hair on the battlefield [ patukalaml 
the Amman will tic up her kuntal. 

After the differences have vanished, Pancali will come, she said, after 
crushing the decorated crowns of the hundred and one [the 
Kauravas plus Jayadratha, their brother-in-law J. 

Having seized and cut off all the heads of her relatives [pankMis]., 
the chaste woman, having put up her hair, will come to rule the 
earth [ pattiniya talaimutittu par ala varuval]. 

(Tanikacala Mutaliyar 1979 : 44; Hiltebeitel 1988 : 306-7) 

It is in the final scene of the drama Patinettam Par, or “Eighteenth 
Day War,”"th^'^ pi J)' that closes the cycle of festival dramas, that the hair- 
tying, kiintal mutittaly at last comes to pass in the fashion thus anticipated. 
I note only that in my experience it is invariably who tics the red 
or orange flowers into Draupadfs hair. The scene is then replicated later in 
the same morning with the anointing of Draupadi’s processional icon atop 
Duryodhana’s effigy on the ritual battlefield called the patukalamy in this 
case with her hair tied by the hands of local villagers, or by the paratiyar. 
And often the rebraiding of the icon on the effigy is complemented and 
doubled by a reappearance of members of the troupe, who this time not 
only rep. at DraupadPs rebraiding but show the dishcvclmcnr of the now 
widowed Peruntiruval, wife of Duryodhana, lamenting and carrying a 
winnow. 

In fact, one could trace the double theme of hair and saris through the 
drama cycle, and indeed the cult, as a whole. The drama cycles often begin 
with the play Kannan Jalakkiritaiy “Krona’s Water Sports,” which culmi- 
nates in Krsna’s stealing of the saris of the Gopis (who, before bathing, 
loosen their kuntals\ Hiltebeitel 1988:186-90). The Kr§na who steals the 
saris of the Gopis replaces the saris of DraupadI. Or alternately, a festival 
drama cycle may begin with the play Turon^ari Takacalaiy “Drona’s Sac- 
rificial Hall,” which tells about the births of Asvatthaman and DraupadI, 
and introduces the folk theme that Asvatthamaii is born from a horse that 
is fed with a plate of rice that Siva has ejaculated into after seeing Drooa’s 
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wife Krpi appear before him naked and with her hair down as well (idem., 
190-195). The disguise themes are enriched, with Bhima and Arjuna in 
transvestite roles, wearing saris (idem., 296-298, 336-343)- Indeed, again 
in terms of the theme of illusion and fabrication, it is not insignificant that 
all parts are played by male actors. At some level it must register on viewers 
that if DraupadI (or the Gopis, or Krpi) were actually stripped on stage it 
would be quite out of character. In both the dramas and the VUlipamtam 
there is the prophecy by Sahadeva that the only way to avoid war would be 
to bind Kr$Qa and shave off Draupadfs hair (idem., 313). Villi also intro* 
duces the notion that Kan^a has an instantly combustible sari that he uses 
to test whether women who claim to be his mother are telling the truth: 
only Kunti can wear it unharmed (idem., 314-16). Throughout the battle 
scenes, rolled-up cloths, and sometimes saris, are used for heads. And 
when Duryodhaqa is disemboweled, his guts can be represented by an- 
other mancal sari (idem., 421). Then there are some scenes involving the 
end-pieces of saris which I will turn to shortly. 

Beyond the Villipdratam and the dramas, one finds these themes fur- 
ther articulated in popular cult myths. One sometimes hears that from the 
beginning of Draupadi’s forest exile to the end of the war, the period that 
she wears her hair disheveled, she takes on the “form of Kali" (kdlirupam)^ 
her Vi^varupam or “Universal Form." While her husbands sleep, she roams 
about the forests from midnight to 3:00 a.m., devouring whatever comes 
her way (wild animals, domesticated animals, even humlShs). And during 
the war she goes out at the same time to consume the bodies of the dead. 
There arc several stories that spin off these themes that I will not go into 
here (idem., 289-295). Suffice it to say that they are linked with the di- 
sheveled Kali through their evocations of the forest, the battlefield, and the 
crematorium. 

As we begin to address the issue of Mahdbhdrata folklores outside 
the Draupadi cult, one more myth is instructive. It is a story known in the 
immediate Gingee area, and apparently rarely if at all known outside it. It 
supplies a sort of oral sthala pumna of Draupadfs “original temple" {dti 
kdvil, dti pifam) just north of the Gingee Fort in the village of Melacccri. 
This village, also known as paUUya cenciy or Old Gingee, marks the site 
where Draupadi is said to have taken second birth to come to the aid of a 
certain king Cunitao, a descendant of the Paodavas, to rescue him and his 
Gingee kingdom from the Gingee or Melacceri Forest Denion (the forest 
is just west of the Melacceri Draupadi temple). Different versions of this 
story give the king different names, but I cite here the most complete and 
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informed version I found, that of the Mclacccri temple’s pucari, in which 
the king is the same Cunitan, presumably later in life. 


When Cunitan was ruling Old Gingee, there were ten acres of 
land near the temple for a flower garden to supply the pucari with 
flowers tor the temple pujas. It was the custom that each day, after 
the flowers were placed on the Amman, that the piicari would bring 
them before the king, as prasadam. One day, without the pucari know- 
ing it, his concubine, seeing the beautiful flow'crs on the icon, took 
them oflf and placed them in her kiintaly just to enjoy them. After 
some time, she removed them and put them back on the Amman. Un- 
aware what she had done, the pucari then came and removed the 
flowers from the Amman and sent them with various other pujd ar- 
ticles to the king’s palace. 

When they reached the palace, there was one hair lying in the 
flow^ers. The queen noticed it and asked the king: ‘'How can there 
be a hiftr iii the flowers? It is a stone icon \kal-cilai]. Docs a cai [a 
gcxl(dcssl have a kiintal?^'* The king immediately called back the pu- 
edri and demanded an answer. The pucari had never seen the hair, 
and knew nothing of how it got there. He was blinking, and could 
not answer. In rising anger, the king said: “f will give you a week. If 
you can answer my question in one week, well and good. Other- 
wise you will be punished with death.” 

When the pucari returned to the temple, he unburdened his 
troubles to the Amman. He wept, he prayed, he did daily and nightly 
obser\^anccs at the temple, never returning liome, alwa>.> imploring 
her: “Somehow you must show your hair to the king.” Ai last the 
Amman appeared in his dream, and said: “On Friday let the king and 
queen come before my image. If you do the regular apicekas and pujds 
on that day, and place a white screen ( ventirai] before me, then I will 
show my kuntal. 

The next Friday the pucari did a pujd in the presence of the king 
and queen. Only he could see the icon, as the screen was in front of 
it. Again the king asked: “Can a stone icon have a kuntalV'* As soon 
as the raja stepped forward to peer over the screen, the Amman 
flashed the dishevelled hair of her kuntal out over the screen and into 
his eye. Yet at this point only the pucari could see the Amman’s real 
form. The king still had a doubt: the pucari could have pulled a trick. 
‘Tt may be hair, but is it the Amman’s? He is going to lose his life, so 
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he has resorted to some trick.” Thinking that it was artificial, the king 
touched the Amman’s hair and pulled one piece of it. When he did 
this, he heard the sound made when a hair is pulled. The root c^f the 
hair came over the screen and into his hand, and he saw that it was 
tipped with bkK)d. Immediately he became blind. 

At once the king tell at the pucarTs feet, asking his forgiveness tor 
causing him so many hardships and cioubting him, praising his devo- 
tion as firmer than his own, and imploring him to “Pray on my behalf 
to Amman to restore my eyesight.” The pucari prayed, and at last one 
night the Amman appeared in his dream and said the king would get 
back only three-tburths of his vision, not all of it, as he had tested her. 
The next da)\ after the puja^ the three-fourths of his vision returned. 
In gratitude, the king then ordered the construction of various addi- 
tions to the temple. 

The blind king is a symbol that has in fact one of its most powerful expres- 
sions in the Mahabharata itself, in the person of Dhrtara§tra. Indeed, from 
a certain angle, it is Dhrtara§tra's blindness that allows the dice match, and 
the hair-pulling and disrobing that result from it. The pulling of just one 
hair is sufficient here to evoke the dire conseejuences of the epic precedent. 
The hair tipped with blood recalls the connection between Draupadfs 
menstruation and the hair-pulling in the sabha. The blinded Cumtaii is in 
this regard no less a descendant of the Kaura>'as than the Pandavas. Just as 
it is the vow Draupadi makes concerning her hair that leads to the punish- 
ment of the kings who violate her in the Mahabharata, so it is again with 
her hair that she punishes the king of Gingee for doubting her miraculous 
power and violating the sanctity of her icon. 

Aside from its evocations (^f the Mahabharata, this myth is of interest 
for its variations on certain South Indian mythic themes, and more specifi- 
cally as a variant of two myths that tell essentially the same story: one from 
Puri in Orissa that has been set forth by Frederique Marglin,(i 98 s : 92-9^), 
and one from Srikakulam in Kr$na District, Andhra, that was kindly sum- 
marized for me by David Shulman." What is most striking is that the 
Draupadi cult myth is the only one where the icon in question is that of a 
goddess. In the two others, the priest’s concubine takes the flowers from 
an icon of Vi§nu, which (or who) must eventually grow hair in a corre- 
sponding fashion to exonerate the priest from the charges of his royal pa- 
trons. It would seem that in this case we have an essentiallv roval myth that 
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probably circulated during the Nayak period outside the Draupadi cult, 
and was adapted to the latter only in a very local tradition. Yet how much 
more powerful an image it is in the goddess’s case! 


Loose Ends and Closing Circles 

In the rest of this chapter, let us begin to explore some of the ways that the 
Draupadi cult is not on the receiving end, but part of— -and in some cases 
perhaps even the source of— wider networks of folk Mahabharata trans- 
mission. I return to the circle of saris linked up end to end. Wc have seen 
how this image of grace and illusion works in the text and performance of 
'‘Dice Match and Disrobing.” One must appreciate, however, that the end 
piece of the sari (in Tamil, muntanaiy colloquial muntani) is itself a power- 
fully operative symbol of Draupadi cult dramas and folklore. We have seen 
that DraupadJ drapes the end piece over the coals to protect her fire- 
walking worshippers. In the performance of “Dice Match and Disrobing,” 
Duhsasana begins his attempted disrobing by grabbing hold of what he 
thinks is the end of Draupadl’s sari (and in cases w^here the Draupadi actor 
twirls, Duhsasana actually does hold her muntanai, though not her ‘'rcaP 
one). And at the other end of this endless circle, it is Krsna, holding one 
end of the special mancnl sari, who provides Draupadi w ith its other end as 
the piece to place over her shoulder, again covering the Draupadi actor s 
real sari, but as if it w ere truly her owm. Margaret Traw ick Egnor enriches 
our appreeiatii)!! of this moment, commenting on the use of the term 
young girl’s garment” for the shoulder-piece in the crying songs ot 
the Paraiyar women: “‘A young girls s garment’ \cittatai is the top piece 
draped over the shoulder, w orn by girls come of age but rot married. The 
same garment is tied on the statues of female deities, because a deity is 
alwavs voting and alw ays a virgin” (1986: 307). Draupadi, w^hosc \'irginit\' 
in her cult w'ill be discussed further, is thus in an iconic pose, w'ith the 
loose piece of mancnl sari over her shoulder being the only (^ne untied in 
the w'hole dramatic scene, and the one that accounts symbolically for the 
linking of all the others. As with the hair, here tex) vve have a symbol ot 
binding and loosing, knixting and unraveling. Indeed, one senses that the 
hair and the saris are again complementary, ''or it is while the hair is un- 
raveled that the saris are linked. Each binding and unra\'eling further 
points to the collaboration of Kr^na and Draupadi, \^i§i.ni and the gtxi- 
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dess: for just as Kr$Qa provides the mancal sari at the disrobing, so he 
resets the blood-symbolizing flowers into Draupadfs hair when he reties 
her kunttd. 

I know of three instances in DraupadI cult tblklore where die mun- 
tanai is used as a symbol, and in each case, I would argue, the single un- 
bound end pieces in these episodes evoke the linked muntanais of '‘Dice 
Match and Disrobing.” In one instance, Arjuna disguises himself as a 
woman (really a multiform of Durga, called VijayampaJ, “Mother Vic- 
tory”) to seduce Pormannan (Draupadfs temple guardian and servant-to- 
be) into giving up his puja implements so that they can serve DraupadI as 
the weapons by which she will be able to win the eighteen-day war and 
retie her hair. In one variant of this story that I have not found in any of its 
dramatic renditions, Pormannan accompanies Arjuna-Vijayampal who 
says “she” has to urinate. Pormannan insists on holding the end of “her” 
sari, so as to be sure “she” does not disappear. Arjuna then “disrobes” be- 
hind a bush, ties the other end to the bush, and makes off with the puja 
items.*^ In this comic inversion, Arjuna, not only a multiform of Durga 
but a stand-in for DraupadI, disrobes himself and leaves Pormannan, 
standing there with the end of a sari, as demonic and dumbfounded as 
Dub^asana (they are made up identically in the dramas and often played 
by the same actors). A second use of the muntanai is made in the dramas. 
At the end of the Pandavas" year spent incognito in Virata’s kingdom, Virata 
interrupts his dicing with the disguised Yudhisthira to protest the latter’s 
seeming belittlement of yirata’s son. He throws the gambling pieces at 
Yudhi$thira and wounds his forehead. DraupadI then steps fortli and 
stanches the bleeding with the end of her sari. As it stands, the use of the 
sari here can be traced to the ViUiparatam, for in the Sanskrit epic DraupadI 
uses a golden bowl. The important thing in all cases is that she keeps the 
blood from touching the ground, for as Yudhi§thira soon explains, had it 
done so, it would have destroyed Virata’s kingdom. This alone is a suffi- 
cient evocation of the war to come (Hiltebeitel 1988 : 300-301). With the 
muntanai replacing the golden bowl, however, we have also an evoca- 
tion of the link between saris and blood at the disrobing. And as our third 
piece'of muntanai folklore will make clear, it also “ties in” with the miracle 
of the saris as well. 

The play that precedes “Dice Match and Disrobing” in Draupadl’s 
festival cycles is the play Irajacuya Takamj “Rajasuya Sacrifice.” In fidelity 
to the structure of the MahabharatOy it portrays the great sacrifice of royal 
consecration that entitles Yudhi^thira to paramountcy over the other kings. 
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and spurs the embittered Duryodhana to initiate the dice match. At the 
Rajasuya, a pivotal episode involves the vilification of Kr$na by Sisup^a 
that results in Kr§na’s beheading of this incarnate demon with his discus in 
the very midst of the sabha. DraupadI cult folklore has made this scene the 
prelude to Krsija’s rescue of DraupadI at the disrobing. In the drama, 
when Krsna throws his cakm he cuts his finger. Out comes DraupadI. 
Holding the muntanai of her sari, she oflfers it to Kr$i:ia to stanch his 
blood. Delighted with her show of compassion, he promises that should 
she ever need help, he will find a way to return her favor in kind. The drama 
cvclc once again reminds us that what will link the ends of the saris to- 
gether at “Dice Match and Disrobing” will be the ominous theme of 
blood. Indeed, let us recall King Cunitan and the blood-tipped piece of 
Draupadl’s hair. 

There is also a popular and less ominous variant of diis story that is 
known outside the drama cycle. 

Once while the Paridavas and Krsna were swimming in a tank, 
wearing only their loincloths, Krsoa lost his in the water. When 
CN'cryone finished bathing, he remained there, hesitating and feeling 
shame. No one underst(X)d why he wouldn’t come out. Meanwhile at 
a neighboring rank, DraupadI and her maids were also bathing. She 
observed the scene, understcxxl, tore of a piece of her muntanai^ and 
threw it to Krsna, from one pond to the other. Krsna caught it and 
used it as his k)incloth. 'Fhen he came out of the water and told Drau- 
padi: “In mv life, I won’t forget this kind of help. Out of gratitude, I 
w ill repay it in kind when the cKcasion comes.” (Hiltcbeitcl 1988 : 227) 

Here it is not the somber theme of end pieces tipped in bkx^d that links 
Kr§na and DraupadI but the more amusing byplay on sexual modesty 
( vetkam) Krishna will make his loincloth from the portion of the sari that 
covers Draupadl’s breasts. For the tiny piece of cloth that DraupadI throws 
to him, she u ill get in return the inexhaustible flood of saris. Indeed, one is 
reminded further of Krsna’s theft of the saris of the bathing Gopis, from 
the play that often starts the drama cycles. How’ appropriate it is that 
DraupadI should be promised unending saris for rescuing Kt$na from the 
same impasse in which he had left the Gopis (Hiltebcitel 1988:226-227, 
little mcxlified). 

I ha\'e gone to such length in trying to show^ the interconnectedness 
of this folklore within the DraupadI cult not only because that is the best 
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way to appreciate it, but because it provides us with a slender entree into 
the problematics of transmission, by which from here on I mean diifu- 
sion.‘^ The variant of Kr$oa’s promise that is found in the heart of 
the drama cycle is known in a north Indian variant. Susan Wadley has 
found the northern variant told in connection with the ceremony of sis- 
ters’ tying the protective string called mkhi around their brothers’ wrists: 
“One time Bhagavan Krishna’s hand was cut and bleeding. When Dropadi 
saw this she immediately tied a piece of cloth from her dhoti [sic] on her 
brother’s hand. Because of this tying, Shri Krishna saved Dropadi’s honor 
at the time of Dusharsan’s taking her sari” (Wadley 1976 : 158). The folk epic 
setting is not stipulated, but one sign suggests that this northern variant 
has a southern source. It draws upon the apparently southern theme, 
richly underscored in the Draupadi cult, of Draupadi being Kr§iia’s tankai, 
his younger sister (Hiltebeitcl 1988:226-227). Since this concatenation of 
themes is so richly interwoven in the Draupadi cult, it seems that the best 
argument one could make here is that this fragment of North Indian 
Mahabhamta folklore has traveled not only up from the south, but from 
the Draupadi cult itself 

There are no doubt other cases where MahMmrata folklores from di- 
verse parts of India could be traced with similar probability to Draupadi 
cult sources. At present, however, I know of no other instances where this 
is likely outside of the south (that is, in fact, outside Tamilnadu and 
Andhra Pradesh). Karthigesu Sivathamby argues that the various south 
Indian and Tamil Sri Lankan drama forms that draw on the MahMthamta 
(he includes terukkiittu) “indicate a common prototype” that itself results 
from a fusion of epic material with local legends (1981 : 360). I doubt, how- 
ever, that there is a coherent folk epic prototype outside the Sanskrit epics 
themselves. Even the theme that recurs most prominently in the south In- 
dian vernacular retellings and folk dramatizations of the epic — Draupadl’s 
vow to rebraid her hair with blood — is told very differently from region 
to region: vsometimes it is Duryodhana’s blood, sometimes Duhsasana’s 
and sometimes the mingling of both (Hiltebeitcl 1981 : 180, n. 3; 1988 : 409, 
n. 19). The prominent differences in the ways that the Mah^harata is 
treated in vernacular retellings and regional drama forms suggest that it 
is not SO much a common folk prototype that shapes them as the different 
regional mythologies (Hiltebeitcl 1988 : 148). Yet south Indian folk variants 
of the Mahabharata would seem to have a relatively strong interconnected- 
ness that lessens as one moves to the north. The themes I have highlighted 
in this chapter do not seem to have the same prominence in the Paodav 
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Lilas of Garhwal. Similarly, the tantric accentuations of Draupadfs con- 
nections with hair and blood in Nepalese Mahabharata folklore are cer- 
tainly different from what one finds in the south: in a Nepalese account, 
when Dubsasana is decapitated two spouts of bl(K)d shoot from the wound, 
one for Bhima to fulfill his v<w to drink Duhslsana’s blood, and the other 
for Draupadl to fulfill her vow to wash her hair in it (Anderson 1971 : 235; 
Hiltcbeitel 1988 : 409). There is, however, nt'ed for further research and in- 
formation to clarify these relative consistencies.''* 

In one respect, though, we arc now, I think, at a point where we can 
begin to say something more significant on the relationships between re- 
gional folk Mah^harata traditions throughout much of India, including 
north and south. Here, however, it is not a matter of vernacular and re- 
gional reworkings of the epic itself such as one finds in the Tamil and 
Garhwali '‘^Mah^harata cults,” but of the ways in which the MafjMarata 
impacts upon distinctive regional folk epics. As numerous scholars have 
noted, a number of regional Indian folk epics arc linked with the Ma- 
hdbharata. §udi linkages would seem to be more widespread than with the 
Rdmdyanay although the latter are not unknown, as John D. Smith has 
shown in his discussions of the PabujI epic from Rajasthan (1986, 1989, and 
forthingcoming la]).'*^ Where it is a question of regional folk epics linked 
with the Mahdbhdmta — such as the Tamil Elder Brothers Story, the Teliigu 
Epic of PfUnadUy and the Alhd of the Hindi-speaking heartland of north 
India — the epics seem to be connected with regionally dominant landed 
caste traditions, although this is far clearer in the two southern examples, 
where regionally dominant castes are prominent in sponsoring the hero 
cult festivals that celebrate these folk epics, than it is for the Alhd, which is 
without such festivals and withc^ut any single caste or caste cluster that pre- 
dominates among its reciters or listeners (Schomcr 1984). In any case, the 
Alhd evokes a past and lost age of regional K^atriya dominance. Ixt us 
note that what I am suggesting here about the social and landed back- 
ground of regional folk epics linked with the Mahdbhdrata is what we find 
also in such Mahdbhdrata cults as the Draupadl cult and the Pandav Lilas. 
Folk epics linked primarily with pastoralist castes, such as the Kdtamardju 
Kathd discussed by Velcheru Narayana Rao and the above-mentioned 
Pdbuji epic, by contrast, do not seem to be connected with the Mahdbhd- 
rata}^' Upon reflection, however, if further research bears out these pat- 
terns, it should not be surprising. The Mahdbhdrata is precisely the classical 
epic that concerns the issue of K$atriyas and the land. It is thus quite logi- 
cal that regional folklores about dominant landed castes, those castes that 
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translate K$atriya values into local and regional terms, should link them* 
selves with it. 

So far, however, though linkages between regional folk epics and the 
Mahcibharata have been noticed, they have not been adequately inter- 
preted. All toii often one hears it implied that they arc meaningless after- 
thoughts, tagged on to what is allegedly genuine about the regional folk 
epics, whether it be their true '"historicaP cores or their regional counter- 
culture ideology (Roghair 1982:92-93, 136-137; cf. Hiltebeitel 1984). Or 
the connections made by the folk epics themselves arc seen as a kind of 
superficial register of deeper connections: motifs that recur in the Indo- 
European heroic life cycle, and are virtually universal (Beck 1982 : 122-123, 
126-28, 132). To be sure, the connections which the folk epics make with 
the MahMarata may look superficial and rather arbitrary. There is no ob- 
vious consistency from one regional folk epic to another in the ways they 
link up with the MnhMmrata. The Epic ofPalnadu, for example, occurs at 
the juncture between the Dvapara and Kali yupfa^^ thus replacing the 
Mahdbharata war in that interval and relegating it back to a time within 
the Dvapara ynfla (Roghair 1982:97, 108, 154, 165, 320). The great battle 
of the Alhdy on the (nher hand, comes to an end when the Kali is one- 
fourth over (Waterfield and Grierson 1923:273). C'ertain Mahdbharata 
themes and episodes- -dice matches, disguises, various types of births, 
marriages, and deaths — recur in the regional folk epics, but with no re- 
peated pattern. And certain heroes and heroines of these regional folk 
epics are said to be incarnations of Mahdbharata heroes and heroines, but 
each folk epic seems t(^ ifiake its choices of who gets incarnated from the 
Mahdbhdrata\ vast cast of characters quite ditfcrently. 

Yet scholars cannot afford to treat such correlations as superficial or 
random, any more than the "‘catalogues of divine incarnations” in the Ma- 
hdbhdrata. fhe correlations are consistently different, bur they are consis- 
tently there, and wc must find the right questions to ask of them. To my 
mind, it is the failure to formulate one pair of questions that- is at the center 
of this current malaise. Those questions are as follows: What is the role of 
the goddess in the Mahdbbdrata in relation to Draupadi? And what is the 
role of the goddess in the regional folk epics in relation to the heroines 
who are linked with Draupadi.^ Others have appreciated the centrality of 
the goddess in relation to the heroines of the regional folk epics (Beck 
1982:49-52, 122, 128-136; Roghair 1982:91-92, 121-123; Smith, forthcom- 
ing, but without appreciating that this centrality involves a reinterpreta- 
tion of what are essentially bhakti images of the heroine-as-goddess in the 
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classical epics. The problem is most acute in John D. Smith’s case, when he 
observes that ‘‘goddesses arc relatively unimportant in the MahMmrata 
and the Ramayam, but they play a major role in many vernacular epics,” 
often bringing about “a war of destruction that will annihilate the heroes” 
(Smith, forthcoming). What abc^ut Draupadi? Or even Sita? In suggesting 
that these are the right questions, I am, of course, aware that I am generat- 
ing them in part from what I have found in the Tamil Draupadi cult, 
which in effect stands midway between the classical Mahdbharata and such 
regional folk epic traditions. I am further suggesting that amid the various 
and seemingly arbitrary clusters of incarnations in the different folk epic 
traditions, there is one central consistency. That is a heroine who repre- 
sents the goddess through an imagery that clarifies itself, at least in some 
small but significant part, in relation to the imagery of Draupadi: not 
the Draupadi of the classical epic, however, so much as the Draupadi of the 
Draupadi cult. 

In the folk MahMmrata of the Draupadi cult, Draupadi is a virgin, a 
katjni: she has no sexual relations with her five husbands, who are not the 
fathers of her five children (Hiltebeitcl i988:29.;-29s). In fact, Tanaka 
(1987:409, n. 2) reports from a Draupadi festival in Tamil Sri Lanka that 
Draupadi is said to wear a yellow sari because it “is the colour of a \ i^gin.” 
She also has w'hat 1 call low-status ritual service companions 01 guard- 
ians — one of them the above-mentioned Pormannan and the other a Mus- 
lim — who ostensibh' help her K§atriya husbands win the Mahdbhdmta 
war, but also serve the purpose, as guardians of the virgin goddess, of han- 
dling the impurities of bkK)dshed required by the Mahdbhdratn\ sacrifice 
of battle. These minimal features recur in the three regional folk epics just 
mentioned that link up with the MaJmbhdmta. There are the low-status 
ritual service companions (C^ampuka in the Elder Brothers Story; Kannama 
and others in the Epic ofPmiadu; the four Banaphars and the one Muslim 
Mira lalhan, the reincarnation of Bhima, in the Alhd) who serve not only 
the dominant caste heroes who represent the Ksatriya ideal, but the hero- 
ine from that real or purported Ksatriya caste wh(^ represents the virgin 
goddess. In each case this virgin heroine is the pivotal female figure in 
bringing about the climactic episodes of the respective great battles. And 
in each case, it is the nonconsummation of her marriage that stands as one 
of the primary fatalities that shaj^s the deaths of the major heroes: the real 
or purported Ksatrivas no less than the low'-status service companions. 
Finally, each of these “Ksatriya” virgin heroines is linked directly with 
Draupadi. 1 ankaj in the Elder Brothers Sto}y and Bela in the Alhd arc re- 
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incarnations of Draupadi/" And Mancala in the Epic ofPtdnadu has a pet 
parrot named DraupadI, the parrot itself being one of Draupadi’s icono- 
graphic emblems and a metonym for her forest wildness in the Tamil 
Oraupadi cult (Hiltebeitel 1988 : 263-264). 

The consistencies in the ways these three regional folk epics tic such 
Mahabharata-eddXed themes together arc, of course, enlightening for 
their contrasts with the Mahdbhamta. It makes a large dift'crcncc whether 
Draupadi is a sexually active wife who incarnates the goddess primarily in 
the form of the fickle and favor-bestowing Sri, or a virgin who incarnates 
the goddess primarily in the destructive capacities of Durga (with shades 
as well of Kali). In the first case, she is an image of the ‘"prosperity” of the 
sacrifice that will always accrue ultimately to the rightful kings, who hap- 
pen to be her husbands. In the latter, though, she is an image of the god- 
dess of victory to whom warrior heroes willingly and chastely dedicate — 
that is, sacrifice — their lives in battle. Bela in the Alhd and Mancala in a 
variant of the Epic ofPalnddu ((Chandra Sekliar 1961 ; 184) actually disguise 
themselves as warriors to avenge the deaths of their husbands: the hus- 
bands who leave them virgins. In all this, the regional folk epics introduce 
a tragic modality that is absent in the Mahdbhamta. In the classical epic, 
the Paodavas, wedded to Sri, are victorious. But in the regional folk epics, 
there is a turning of the tables. In tw^o of them, the Alhd and the Elder 
Brothers Story, it is the reincarnated Pandavas — still the central heroes — 
who must taste defeat. And in the Epic of Palnddu, in which it Is not the 
Paodavas who arc reincarnated but their son Abhimanyu, as the eldest of a 
set of seven youthful brothers, death in battle comes to one and all. In the 
regional folk epics, the links between the virgin goddess and the land re- 
quire the regional heroes to authenticate the sacrifice of battle in these dif- 
ferent, but still victorious, terms; ultimately, that is, through their own 
pure sclf-ofterings to the territorial goddess. 

Beyond the links mentioned already (reincarnations, Mancala’s par- 
rot), these three regional folk epics vary in the extent to which they go 
further in linking their virgin heroines with Draupadi. In each case, how- 
ever, there is at least one moment where we arc reminded of the hair and 
the saris. Mancala’s case, again the least conspicuous and most uncertain, 
concerns the sari. At the crucial point where Baludu, her husband, is fi- 
nally alone with her, she must allay his advances and prevent her disrobing 
to guarantee that he will die as the “bridegroom of battle.” This she accom- 
plishes by breaking her pearl necklace (which was given her by Brahma 
Nayudu, Vi§nu incarnate: the figure who corresponds to Kr^pa then 
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setting Balu(Ju to the task of finding the strewn pearls, and hiding ‘‘the 
chief pearl in the folds of her garment.”^” In TankaPs case, once her twin 
brothers (incarnations of Arjuna or Yudhi§thira and Bhima) have died, she 
burns alive their widows (with whom the chaste brothers had never slept), 
and then “tying her sari tightly, and letting loose the thousand strands of 
hair,” she sets out to find — and momentarily revi\'e — the brothers (Beck 
1975:284). Earlier in this folk epic, TankaPs and the twins’ mother, Ta- 
marai, whose penance is compared with that of Arjuna, had twice been 
dragged by the hair: once by her clansmen, once by their “black watch- 
man” (idem., 90-92, lu-is?). In these cases it is rather clear that the Ma- 
hMarata, and probably the Draupadi cult itself, are being evoked, but in 
fragmented ways.^' 

But the richest evocations of Draupadi are those involving Bela in the 
Alha, and it is worth summarizing the pertinent portions of that epic to 
show how this is the case, and to suggest something of the deep (and not 
superficial) level at which the MahMmrata imbricates such regional folk 
cpics.“ Beta, is the reincarnation of Draupadi. Her brother Tahar is the 
reincarnation of Karoa. And their father is Prithiraj C'auhan, king of Delhi, 
who draws the kings of Mahoba and Kanauj into the pyrrhic war that, 
even though he wins it, leaves the Rajputs decimated and North India 
open to the Muslim takeover at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

When Bela reaches age twelve, her father sends Tahar out with the 
customary challenge- invitation to all the raj^ to come seek her hand 
by fighting. But Prithiraj instmets Tahar not to go to Mahoba lest the 
“iow”-castc Banaphars seek the bride. The Banaphars are in some accounts 
reputed to have Ahir, or cowherd, mothers; primary among them are 
Alha, reincarnation of Yudhi§thira, and Udan, who seems in certain re- 
spects to recall Kr$iia but is not identified as any hero’s reincarnation.^' 
The conditions arc t(x) severe for any of the raj^ to seek the bride. Finally, 
the Banaphars learn of the situation and force Tahar to accept the be- 
trothal of his sister to the prince of Mahoba, whom the Banaphars serve 
and treat in many ways as a brother, the Chandcl Rajput prince Brahma, 
son of the Mahoba king Parm^. Brahma is the reincarnation of Arjuna. It 
is the Banaphars who meet all the challenges that secure his wedding, up- 
staging all the Rajputs in Prithlraj’s entourage as well as Parmal. 

When it comes to the offering of presents to the bride, “Bela secs the 
pearls sent her by Parmal and throws them away, crying that they arc poor 
ornaments of modern times. She must have the jewels of the Dwapara 
Yuga (or the age when she existed as Draupadi)” (Waterfield and Grierson 
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1923 : 198). Alha vsccurcs these, showing his willingness to offer his head to 
Sarada Devi, the patron goddess of Mahoba, and then learning where 
Draupadfs treasure has been buried. Note here again the link beween the 
goddess, the heroine, and the land which yields the treasure. Draupadfs 
treasure seems to include only jewels, and no saris. But we have seen in the 
case of Mancala how jewels and saris are linked as symbols of the heroine- 
goddess’s apparel (see Hiltcbeitel 1980-81, 1985:41-48). 

The Banaphars then accompany Brahma to the wedding ceremony 
and protect him throi^h the seven circuits around the wedding post as 
Prithlraj’s allies try to kill him. Finally, Brahma is invited into the women’s 
apartments to eat the wedding breakfast, and ‘"Udan insists on accom- 
panying him as "best man.'” When they are seated, Chaunra, Prithlraj’s 
Brahman minister and an incarnation of Drona, who has dressed himself 
as a woman, stabs Udan in the side. Bela then comes, ‘‘cuts her little finger, 
puts her blood into the wound, and it heals at once” (Watcrficld and 
Grierson 1923 : 199). One is struck by the similarities between this incident 
and Draupadfs stanching of Kr§i.ia’s blood in the folk rew'orkings of the 
Rajasuya. That episode too hinges on Krsna s status as the “best man”: 
he throws his discus at Sisupala, and as a result cuts his finger, because 
Sisupala had challenged Bhi§ma’s asvsessment that Krsna w\is the best man 
among all present. Yet what is striking here is tlie seeming inversion. Drau- 
padl does not take the tip (ff her sari to stanch the cur in Krsna's finj;cr. She 
cuts the tip of her ow'n finger to heal the cut of Udan. C'onsidering that she 
never has sexual relations with Brahma, and thus never joins blood w ith 
him in that metaphoric seivse, this mixing of blood w'ith Udan must have 
some special significance. In any case, even after all these trials the Mahoba 
party does not get to take the girl home, for Prithiraj rexeals at the last 
moment that ‘"it is the custom of his house ne\ er to send the bride to her 
husband’s home immediately after the w'edding, but that he v\ ill let her go 
in a year” (idem., 196-199). 

This promise Prithiraj has no intention of keeping, and it is its breach 
that leads to final war. He conspires with Tahar and C'haunra to decci\’e 
Bralima by again dressing Chaunra as a w'oman, this time to l(X)k as if he is 
Bela. When Brahma rides forth from Mahoba to receive his brule, the dis- 
guised Chaunra and Tahar mortally wound him and return to Delhi. I lere, 
the interests of Bela and the Banaphars finally con\erge: the Banaphars 
seek to avenge the dying Brahma by bringing Bela to him; and Bela writes 
to Udan to bring her “home” to Mahoba so that she can be with her dying 
husband. Udan disguises the Mahoba and Kanauj forces and gets Prithiraj 
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to hire them to guard Bela, since they are great warriors and he fears 
Udan’s attack. Udan plays dice with Laklian, the prince of Kanauj and in- 
carnation of Nakula. As he throws, Lakhan says, ‘‘If Bela is true I win"’ 
(idem., 262). Bela overhears and sends a servant girl to find out who is 
taking her name in vain. In effect, her chastity, like Draupadfs, has become 
the decisive stake of a dice match. When she finds it is Udan, she curses 
him for allowing Brahmas fall, and he tells her what he had done to try to 
avoid it. She then tells him of her seven births, from the first, when she and 
Brahma were fish,^^ to her sixth as “Draupadi, the w'ife of Arjiina, but called 
the wife of five husbands,” and this one, the seventh, as Bela, “imprisoned 
by her father, who has killed her husband.” In all seven, she says, “she has 
had the same fate, never to be really united with her beloved” (idem.). 

It is not clear whether this recurrent separation reflects the situation 
in the classical Mah^harata, where Draupadi’s polyandry might be said to 
prevent her from being “really” united with Arjuna, or the situation in a 
folk epic perception of Draupadi like that in the Draupadi cult, where 
Draupadi is a virgin. Whatever the case, Bela then prods Udan and his 
men to bear her away to Brahma, revealing that tw^o of them — Laklian 
and the Muslim Mira Talhan — were previously her husbands Nakula and 
Bhima. 'fhese two then conduct her litter out of Delhi. She pauses to col- 
lect her jewelry, worship the goddess, and prophesy that in three months 
and seventeen days Delhi will be sacked and every woman there become a 
widow. After various skirmishes, she is brought before Brahma (262-26?). 

Arriving, she tends to him and “utters a great cry of ‘Awake, awake, 
my beloved,’ and he returns to consciousness” (265). He calls her a traitor's 
daughter and orders her dismissal, but she convinces him that she shares 
his cause. He replies that “if anyone will bring him the head of Tahar he 
will live again” (idem.). Bela then promises to kill her own brother: Karija 
reincarnate, a fitting echo of the undying hostility and incompatibility of 
Karoa and Draupadl.^^ Disguised as Brahma, whom she presents as having 
recovered from his wounds, Bela demands the remaining half of her own 
dowry and challenges Tahar to bring it lest she burn down the city of 
Delhi. While she fights her brother her sleeve is torn, revealing her woman’s 
bangles. Chaunra warns Tahar, but too late, and she decapitates Tahar and 
brings this head to Brahma. Brahma challenges her to become a satl 
and then dies, thankful to her for having shown him his enemy's head. Bela 
then calls for Udan to help her perform sati by obtaining wood for her 
funeral pyre from her father’s grove of sandalwood. The Mahoba and 
Kanauj forces cut down the sandal and bring it to Mahoba after routing 
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the Delhi army, but Bela says it is damp, and that she now needs the dry 
sandalwcxKi from the twelve pillars in her father’s audience-chamber. 
Udan is reluctant: it will mean certain death for all. But she threatens 
curses and insists the time for sat! is short. And so the great war is joined. 
After several battles, the sandal pillars are brought to Mahoba. Bela in- 
structs Udan to build the pyre. ""She puts on all her ornaments, dresses 
herself in her bridal array, and ascends” to jc^in the cc^rpse of her hus- 
band (271). 

Hearing of her intention, Prithiraj and his forces now arrive to 
protest that only a Rajput of the Mahoba Chandcl family of Parmal and 
Brahma can light the pyre, not any of the low-caste Banaphars. But Bela 
has commanded Udan to light it, and so he intends to do. Grave fighting 
then erupts again, with many dying, including Mira Falhan. And in the 
midst of all the fighting, while her pyre remains unlit, ""as no one had been 
able to set the fire alight, Bela lets her hair hang locxsc. A flame issues from 
it, and the pyre at once bursts into a blaze, so that with the corpse she is 
consumed” (271). The battle continues while the pyre burns, and after 
nearly all the great heroes beside Alha and Prithiraj have died, all the other 
widows consume themseh'es in it (27^). 

What is striking is that the Draupadi who is incarnated in Bela is 
more like the Draupadi of Draupadi cult folk traditions than she is like the 
Draupadi of the classical Mahabhamta. Not only are there the themes al- 
ready noted: her virginity, her low status and Muslim guardians, her heal- 
ing of Udan. The closing episode of creating the purifying satl pyre for all 
the heroes’ widows also has a close counterpart in Draupadi cult mythol- 
og)^ w here the corresponding myth explains Draupadl’s postw ar firew alk. 
And there satl is the analogous scene, already noted, in v\iiich Tankal brings 
about the satl of her sisters-in-huv in the Elder Rrothen Story (Hiltebeitel 
1988 :440-42). Let us just note that unlike Bela, Draupadi and Tahkaj do 
not die in the fires they set. Neither of them, however, sets the fire with her 
hair, although, as luued earlier, Draupadi may protect her firew alking de- 
votees’ crossing of the fire w ith her invisible spread (^f hair. In terms 
of violent and destructive power, the only comparable scene involving 
Draupadl’s hair is that of her Melacceri temple icon. And here there is a 
curious correspondence, for one of the names I have found for the Gingee 
king w'ho gets the hair of the icon flashed in his eyes is Piriitiviraja, quite 
plausibly a Tamil equivalent tor the name Prithiraj (idem., 99-100). Is it 
possible that this name retains a memory of Rajput folklore? It is not only 
the Telugu Nayaks who held sway in Gingee. Sn also, for a brief period. 
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did the Rajput line of the ballad hero Raja Desing, from Biindelkhand, the 
region of Mahoba. It is admittedly a long shot, but the hair of the icon 
that blinds king CAinitan-Pimtiviraja could in some minds have been 
linked with the hair that lit the fire in defiance of King Prithiraj of Delhi. 

In short, and in closing, there may well be an underground folk Ma- 
hMdrata. But it cannot be monolithic. It has no prototype outside the 
Sanskrit text (which can never be assumed to have fallen out of the "“folk 
epic” frame of reference). If such a folk Mabdhhdrata exists, however, it 
would seem to be centered on images of the goddess and the control of the 
land. Its lines (^f transmission and adaptation are too vast to ever trace 
hilly. But those lines that do emerge suggest the crossing of many geo- 
graphical and linguistic boundaries, and symbols and motifs that recur in a 
wide spectnim of “reflexive” and interpenetrating genres; from Mahdbhd- 
rata vernaculars to folk dramas, from f()lk dramas to ritual idioms, from 
ritual idioms to temple tales, from temple tales to sisters' talcs, from sisters' 
tales t(^ regional folk epics, from rcgif)nal folk epics to Mahdbbdrata 
vernaculanzatioiis. 

Notes 

1. In iQ ?9 I wrote an article (Hiltcbeitel 1979) in which I tried to bring into 
one focus a discussion of Draupadfs sans and hair, themes that were treated sepa- 
rately in liiitebeitel 1980 and 1981. Some of the cosmological and theological for- 
mulations worked out in those papers remain significant for the present discussion. 
I argued that the epic Draupadi is alread\ an image of the goddess in her totality; 
not only as Sri- 1 . ak^mi, whom she explicitly incarnates, but as Bhudevi (the god- 
dess Harth), Kalaratri (the "'Night of Time”), Mula-Prakrti (primal matter), and 
with intimations of Durga and Kali; in her relations to Visnu-Kr§na and to figures 
linked with Siva; in her role with respect to the turn of the v///f«s and the relieving 
< 3 f the Earth s burden; in relation to the Earth s |’H)tential dessication (it is the solar 
Kama who orders Draupadi stripped) and resiibmergence at the "occasional” 
pralaya, the pralaya at the end of a kalpn that burns and dissolves the Earth as the 
nucleus of the triple world through the agencies of fire, wind, and water; and in 
connccti(^n with symbols that portray the further potential for the unmixing and 
unleashing of all the elements — earth, water, fire, air, and ether — that is prelude to 
the final dissolution or prakrta pralaya w'lth its "iinbraiding” of the "strands” or 
Plimas of matter (see especially 1981 : 210-211). 1 will argue here that Draupadfs saris 
and hair retain such tlieological and cosmological resonances in Draupadfs cult 
folklore, especially in connectiim w'lth the elements earth fire, and fluids /a triad of 
elements that also finds vivid staging in the Peter Brook "Mahabharata”). 

2. Dume/il treats these three levels hierarchically and, in effect, chronologi- 
cally, w ith myth the most privileged and formative, epic its "transposition,” and 
the "romanesque” as afterthought, introduced to tic the other tw'o together. There 
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is no reason to accept cither the chronological or the hierarchical implications of 
such formulations in the supposed formation of the text. As concerns Mahabhamta 
folklore, the categories themselves would seem to collapse, or at least be con- 
tinually permeable. 

3. This is a well-known maxim, but 1 can cite it only from oral traditions 
such as the mention of it by Robert P. Goldman and A. K. Ramanujan at different 
conferences. 

4. The chief boy actors in the Ram Lila at Ramnagar (Varanasi) "‘must be 
brahmans, well-behaved, with ‘gtxxl looks’" (Schechner 1983:26s); indeed, the 
Maharaja himself is a Brahman (266). 

5. Let me insist again on the continuit)' between classical and folk percep- 
tions of the Mal)abharata; cf note i. 

6. Frasca 1984 : 1-400, translates a performed version of the first part of this 
play. I discuss the relation between this performed version and the corresponding 
portion of Ir^accantira Kavirayar’s text in Hiltebeitcl 1988:228. n. 7; 230-231. 

7. I thank Pon Kothandaraman of the Department of Tamil Literature, Uni- 
versity of Madras, for his help with my reading of these passages. Responsibilit)' 
for all errors is, of course, my own. 

8. Richard Frasca indicates (personal communication) that in performances 
of this play by troupes in North Arcot the chain of saris was not linked up to form 
a circle. As 1 have seen it performed at Tindivanam (1981) and Melacccri (1986), the 
first saris are pulled out straight, linked end to end, without forming a circle. Then, 
when Duh^^asana tries again, the circle is formed. 

9. Both versions can be seen in my video film, “Lady of Gingee: Soiidi In- 
dian DraupadI Festivals, Part I” (available through University of Wisconsin, South 
Asia Films). See also Hiltebeitcl 1988:236 and n. 22. 

10. The bracketed addition is found in a different edition oT Iramaccantira 
Kavirayar’s play (1968:80). The Tamil of the addition reads: '‘"koti curiyap piraka- 
camana celaikal, vitavita v^makdcammdy” The question mark raises my uncer- 
tainty aboui the closing part. 

11. For summaries of the three versions, further discussion, and different con- 
siderations, sec Hiltebeitcl 1988:93-97. 

12. My thanks again to Madeleine Biardcau for supplying me with this amus- 
ing variant; see Hiltebeitcl 1988 : 344 and n. 15. 

13. With regard to the classical discussion of folklore diffusion by Kaarle 
Krohn, the following reservations may be noted as bearing on distinctive features 
of Indian Mahabhurata-rchted regional folklores: (i) The statement that the “most 
nationalistic creation of a people, its heroic poetry, seldom spreads across linguistic 
boundaries” (1971 : 146), would be inadequate to describe tlie Indian situation, and 
may likewise be inadequate to describe the Indo-European situation (ste Hiltebeitcl 
1976 : 57-59). (2) The use of terms like “hallucinatory forms,” “fantasy,** and “super- 
stition: (Krohn 1971 :59i 138, 168-169, 170- 171) are inadequate to account for the 
fluidities within what Krohn calls the “basic form” of this folklore; the distinctive 
features of this “basic form” are the presupposition of a “classical” MahAbharata 
and the armatures of ritual. (3) The emphasis on “mechanical laws of thought and 
imagination in the rich variation of oral tradition” over and against “creative pro- 
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duction” (97—98) seems to push what are otherwise good insights to an unneces- 
sary “superorganic” extreme; cf. Dundcs 1965 : 219-220. 

14. More work needs to be done to sec whether a similar interconnectedness 
can be found in the north relative to the south. So far, from what is known of folk 
MahMarata traditions in Garhwal, the Kuruksetra area, Nepal, and through the 
Alha (sec below), there is nothing to suggest a comparable contiguity. 

15. I thank John D. Smith for letting me sec this latter work in advance of 
publication. 

16. The Kapamaraju Katha is associated with Golla herders (Narayana Rao 
1986 : 141, 144), the Pabuji story is patronized primarily by the Rcbarl caste of shep- 
herds and camel herders (Smith 1986:53). 

17. Beck 1982 : 182, indicates that Tankal is considered an incarnation of Drau- 
padi only in written versions of the Elder Brothers Story. The fact that this relation is 
not found in the bardic version she recorded does not, however, guarantee that it 
is not found in oral variants at all. 

t 8. Each goes to batdc in her husband’s guise, riding his horse. 

19. I would like to thank Arjun Appadurai for his editorial reflections on the 
anthropological implications of the argument here, suggesting that “^the under- 
lying structure which accounts for the hook-up of DraupadI as a goddess to the 
problem o 4 ' laisiid driminancc, has to do with the link of purity, power, and 
status,” and more particularly that the “purity of women is crucial to land-holding 
grt^ups” as an index of such groups’ control of, and rivalries over, the power and 
fertility of the soil (personal communication). For background, see Yalman 1963; 
Tambiah 1973:92-110; Hart 1973, Rajam 1986. Sec also Narayana Rao 1986:143 
and, for some supportive data and thoughts of my own, Hiltebcitel 1988 :8-9, 
32-39, 74-75, 101-2, 222-23, 293-94, 397-98. The folk epics of Tclugu trader 
castes also accentuate the role of virgin heroines, but in significant contrast with 
the emphasscs in the Tclugu “martial epics” of landed castes; sec Narayana Rao 
1986 : 134-49, most notably the “central theme” contrast between “protection of 
caste integrity” in the trader caste epics with the “control of territory” in the “mar- 
tial epics” (140) and the corresponding heightening of “control of women” by 
men in the martial epics (146). Cf. the virginization of Kann^ki in folk variants of 
the “non-martial” Cilappatikdram (Beck 1972). 

20. Roghair 1982 : 324 and 326. The former has “his garment,” the latter “her 
garment.” 1 assume the latter is correct. 

21. T^arai’s tapas pillar is much like die tf^as tree that Arjuna climbs in 
DraupadI cult rituals; sec Beck 1975 • 129-38. 

22. On Alha variants, sec Grierson 1985a and 1985b; on the less “mythological” 
(if not necessarily more historical) versions in the PrthvirdjdRdso and the Paramdla 
Rdso, see Dikshit 1977:141-54; Tod 1972:1, 489:96. What follows relies primarily 
on the so-called Elliot Alha, pardy translated, with the rest summarized in Water- 
field and Grierson (1923); on the collecting of the text itself sec idem , 10-13. 
A more extensive discussion of the Alha is in preparation for my third volume of 
The Cult ofDraupoiU. 

23. On the Ahir mothers, see Waterfield and Grierson 1923:15, 59-60, 182. 
Along with those remarked upon below, Udan holds the following reminders of 
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Kr$oa: he is dark (99i 204, 207); he is the youngest of the Banaphars; offered king- 
ship, he refuses it to remain Brahma’s guardian (241); he uproots a post he is tied to 
(213); he plays the flute (75^ 88, 97); he dances like a peacock (84); his future bride 
compares him with Kr$na and says their bed would be like Vi$nu’s heaven (92); 
and Mahoba “was empty, as a garden without a bird, a court without a sovereign, a 
night without the moon, a lake without a lotus, a tree without its leaves, or a wife 
without her husband” (253). This is the language of piraha. 

24. The implication that not only Bela and Brahma but praupadi and Arjuna 
were in their “primal” incarnation two chaste fish cannot help but remind one of 
the rich Draupadl cult fish symbolism connecting Draupadi and Arjuna, most no- 
tably the requirement at Draupadfs svayamvara (marriage choice) that Arjuna 
must win her by shooting his arrow through an elevated fish (see Hiltcbeitel 
1988:21, 196-211). Like the folklore of Draupadfs saris and hair, the fish-target 
theme can be traced through other regional folk epic traditions linked with the 
Mahabharata; see Roghair 1982 : 148, 152 for the Epic of Palnadu, and Grierson 
1885b: 258 for a variant of the Alha. 

25. Note that their brother-sister relation can be taken as another strategy to 
preclude their marriage; on Draupadi and.Kania’s incompatibility in tlic Ma- 
habharcUOj see Hiltebeitel 1980:103; 1988:315-316. 
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Velcheru Narayana Rao 
and David Shulman 


15. The Powers of Parody 
in Nayaka-Period Tanjavur 


We may begin with a folktale, recorded at the turn of the century, but pre- 
senting itself as belonging to a period much like that which will occupy us 
below — seventeenth-century Tanjavur, before the final collapse of the Vi- 
jayanagara superstate:* 

In the town of Tanjavur there lived a poor but clever Brahmin 
priest named Kesava Bahama. He earned about two pennies [panam\ 
a day, one of which he would spend on his household expenses; with 
the other penny he would hold court each night on a cot hidden in 
the back room of a vast, seven-storied mansion ownecffoy the rich 
merchant, Navakoti Narayana Cetti. The mansion opened on to West 
High Street in TanjaVur, but each night Kesava Bhatta would crawl 
into the back room from a door in East High Street, where he would 
be scr\'ed, as he sat on his cot, by a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil-vendor, 
and a maker of turbans — each of whom received a quarter of a penny 
for their service. The carpenter would bring the cot, the oilman would 
keep two torches burning, the cobbler would bring a pair of costly 
shoes, and the tier of turbans would adorn the Brahmin’s head with a 
regal turban. In addition, four peons were engaged, for ten gold coins 
a month, to wait upon the Brahmim, who insisted that he be called 
the “Subahdar of tlic Cot.” At the tenth hour of the night, the lights 
would be extinguished, the shoes and turban would be removed, 
the carpenter would carry away the cot, and Kesava Bhatta would dis- 
miss his servants and return home. The merchant, Navakoti Narayana 
Cetti, had no knowledge of these nocturnal events in the back of his 
palace. 

After one month, the Subahadar of the Cot had a problem: he 
paid the four artisans every night, but how was he to pay the four 
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peons their golden coins? Seeing no way out, he decided to die by 
hanging himself from a tree in the garden of his house. As he placed 
the rope around his neck, a voice rang out: “Dig at the root of this 
tree, and you will find seven pots of gold, each with a lakh of gold 
coins.” 

The Subahdar came down from the tree, dug up the pots fiill of 
gold, and hid them without informing his wife. He paid the four 
peons their salary, gave them an additional five gold coins as a present, 
and then sent two of them on a mission to the capital city of Vi- 
jayanagara; there they were to deliver the seven pots of gold (except 
for a hundred coins from each pot, which the Subalidar kept in re- 
serve for himself) to Indumukhi, the favorite courtesan of the em- 
peror, with a letter which read: “Having heard of your unparalleled 
beauty, and without wishing to rival the Emperor, your lord, we arc 
sending you this small gift, to cover one day’s expenses for your 
ladyship, please favor us by accepting it. (Signed), the Subahdar of 
the Cot.” 

When Indumukhi received the gold and read the letter, she was 
amazed: what great lord could send such an enormous sum as pay- 
ment for one day’s expenses? She was unable to form a clear impres- 
sion of the Subahdar from the peons who had brought his gift. But, 
believing him to be the wealthiest man in the whole world, she sent 
back with these peons a costly throne inlaid with diamonds and other 
precious stones, with a letter thanking the Subahdar for his gift and 
declaring herself to be his humble maidservant. After twenty-one 
days’ journey, the peons arrived back in Tanjavur. 

There they were amply rewarded by the happy Subahdar. But 
what was he to do with the precious gift? Having heard of a still more 
beautiful courtesan called Nurzana, concubine to the Emperor at 
Delhi, he decided to send the throne to her with a note similar to the 
previous one. So the peons set off for the three-months’ journey to 
Delhi, where Nurzana, in her turn, was astonished to receive, as a 
^‘small gift” from the Subahdar of the Cot, a throne such as even the 
Emperor of India had never owned. And she wrote back to the Su- 
bahdar, thanking him and expressing the hope that someday, perhaps 
within a year or two, she would be able to visit him in person. Since 
this visit was still an indefinite wish, and no counter-gift had come 
back to Tanjavur, the Subahdar put the matter out of his mind and 
enjoyed his subahdari for an entire year. 

But his-peons, who had become rich from his presents, became 
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the talk of the town, and soon everyone knew of the Subahdar of the 
Cot and his nightly council in the Cetti’s house. Finally, even Nava- 
koti Narayaoa himself heard of the matter and paid a sudden visit, one 
night, to the back quarters of his palace. Furious, he had his servants 
seize the Subahdar, whose peons and other servants fled for their 
lives. Ke^ava Bhatta explained to the merchant how he had come to 
play at being a subahdar, but he said nothing about the treasures and 
correspondence with Indumukhi and Nurzana; Navakoti Narayaija 
Ceui laughed at the tale, took pity on the poor Brahmin and his pre- 
tense, and, as punishment for his pride, took him into his service as 
his head cook. 

Kesava Bhatta served the merchant faithfully and well, and scx)n 
became, in addition to being cook, his adviser on various affairs; he 
also managed to bring his former peons into the Cetti’s service. After 
one month, Narayana Cetti, acting on the Brahmin’s advice, set off 
with a large entourage on a pilgrimage to Benares, in the hope of 
being granted a child by the god. On the way he visited various other 
sacred shrines and rivers, including the Tungabhadra, in the vicinity 
of Vijayanagara city. He stayed for several days in the city, where, one 
night, he caught a glimpse of a woman of unearthly beauty in the top 
story of a fine palace. Narayana Cetti fell madly in love. But the woman 
was none other than the courtesan Indumukhi, jealously guarded by 
the emperor from contact with any other man. After three days, the 
merchant, sleepless ^d haggard from hopeless desire, confided in his 
cook, Kesava Bhatta: “I would,” he said, “give all my wealth for a 
single moment with that lady.” Said the Brahmin: “I can arrange it for 
you — and it is enough if you give me but half of your vast riches and 
restore me to my Subahdari in the back of your palace.” The incredu- 
lous N^yana Cetti agreed. 

At the Brahmin’s insistence, the merchant clothed Kc^va Bhatta 
in his own fine garments and jewels, and retired himself, in the guise 
of a humble servant, to an inner chamber. The Subahdar’s former 
peons were also royally attired, and the two of them who had for- 
merly gone on the mission to Indumukhi were sent to her again with 
a letter summoning her to the Subahdar’s presence. In a moment, she 
stood before him and shyly and humbly offered to serve him as his 
slave. The Subahdar, however, did not even glance in her direction. 
“You surely understand,” he said, “that we are far above your humble 
company; but if you arc true to your promise, and as a sign of your 
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faithfulness, I order you to go at once to the next room and offer your 
service to one of our attendants, who is waiting there.” Like a slave at 
the master^s command, Indumukhi at once entered the inner cham- 
ber, where she spent the night with Navakoti Narayana Cetti. 

By morning, she was back in her palace, and Kesava Bhatta had 
resumed his place in the kitchen. At his urging, the pilgrimage pro- 
ceeded as planned, while he continued to act as the merchant's ser- 
vant — although Narayana Cetti now treated his cook with new' and 
signal respect. He questioned him many times as to the secret of his 
power over Indumukhi, but to no avail; and he never ceased to marvel 
at the fact that all his wealth had been quite useless, and that only the 
word of his Brahmin cook had brought the woman to his bed. Upon 
their return from Benares to Tanjavur, Navakoti Narayana Cetti kept 
his word and gave half his riches to the Bralimin; his great palace was 
also divided, so that the Subahdar of the Cot could now hold court, 
op)enlv<’and lavishly, in the eastern half, where he had once kept his 
nocturnal councils. Thus a few months went by. 

One day a letter arrived by messenger addressed to the Subahdar 
of the Qn. In it was a message from Nurzana, the Delhi Emperor's 
concubine, announcing that she would be arriving the day after to- 
morrow in Tanjavur and would come to pay her respects to the Su- 
bahdar in person. This news threw the Subahdar into consternation: 
he was now, it is true, a wealthy man in his own right, but surely not 
nearly as wealthy as Nurzana must imagine from his former gift. How 
could he receive her without disabusing her of her iUusion? Unable to 
resolve this dilemma, he decided to kill himself and went back to his 
garden to hang himself on the tree. Once again, as he was arranging 
the rope, a voice from heaven spoke to him and asked him what he 
wanted. “I wish to keep Nurzana away from Tanjavur,” said the 
Brahmin, ‘‘and I cannot do so without help from the gods.” “What is 
it you need?” asked the voice. Said the Brahmin: “I must borrow the 
services of Rambha, Urvasi, Tilottama, and the other apsarascs for 
two hours in the morning, the day after tomorrow. They arc to collect 
cow dung on Trichy Road, on the outskirts of Tanjavur; if questioned 
by Nurzana, they must state that they are the sweepers in the house of 
the Subahdar of the Cot. After the two hours, they can return to 
heaven.” The god agreed to this request. 

When the morning came, slightly before sunrise, a hundred di- 
vine women took up their posts on Trichy Road, at the entrance to 
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Tanjavur, where they began collecting cow-dung in baskets made of 
gold. Soon the retinue of Nurzana appeared, with the courtesan her- 
self in a fine palankeen carried behind. Seeing the amazing apparition 
on the road, the entire company came to a halt. Nurzana opened the 
curtain to see why they had stopped. Struck by the great beauty of the 
women before her, she asked them who they were. “My lady, we are 
the sweepers of the Subahdar of the Cot,” they replied; “each morn- 
ing we collect cow-dung to smear upon the walls of our lord’s house.” 
And they went on with their work without waiting for Nurzana 
to reply. 

The courtesan from DcUii was overcome witli fear and wonder. 
For some moments she gazed at the women as she thought to herself: 
if these women, who are as beautiful as the very apsarascs of heaven, 
arc merely the sweepers in the Subahdar’s service, how great must be 
the beauty of the ladies in his palace! And, unwilling to put this ob- 
servation to the test, she ordered her palankeen to be turned away 
from Tanjavur. (Natesa Sastri 1908:506-521) 

This powerful tale is a story about power, about what constitutes and 
enhances and preserves power — that is, money, honor, display, and the 
various modes in which they come into play. Or, focusing on the central 
issue of the story from a different vantage point, we might say that this is a 
story about the compelling and creative power of illusion in the service of 
politics and status. Like so many folktales, this one is seriously engaged in 
articulating a. particular vision of reality — one which is endowed with at- 
tributes of autonomy and cultural expressivity and also, we believe, with 
systemic features. We have before us the rudiments of a folk counter- 
system, with its own semantics and values, yet profoundly linked to what 
we shall refer to here, for the time being, as the courtly system of Nayaka 
literature. 

The poor Brahman, Kesava Rhatt^, becomes, in effect, a king (note 
the symbolic interweaving of the two normally separated roles). ^ He docs 
so with only very partial premeditation — his whole career actually begins 
with a private fantasy, which he insists on enacting even though he lacks 
the means to sustain it. At the end of the first month of his “subahdari,” 
which is almost his last, he reaches the point of suicide because of this very 
disability. And this same point is later reached again, when he is actually at 
the height of his success, but again threatened with the ultimate disaster, a 
puncturing of the regal illusion from an outside source. Something here is, 
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apparently, basic: “kingship” begins, we might hypodiesize, as a kind of 
uncertain gamble, and can always revert to being no more than that. The 
king is a dice-player, as we well know from other Indian tales. But it is just 
here, in the elan with which he plays his game, that his power is forged. 
On the one hand, this power derives from the outrageous manipulation of 
illusion, a creative pretense lived out to the limit in circumstances that 
make its survival seem, at best, precarious. On the other hand, the very 
extremism in evidence here — playing the game, and investing in it, to an 
ultimate degree — seems to carry within it a certain coercive potential: this 
is what we see on the two occasions, at the beginning and at the end of the 
story, when K«'snva Bhatta reaches the point of attempting suicide to avoid 
abandoning the illusion. In both cases, this ultimate threat, an all-or-noth- 
ing cast of the dice, produces die necessary result. 

But there arc other, more tangible aspects to the logic of this game. 
If kingship is a brazen gamble, the nurturing (in others) of an illusion 
heightened, might almost say existentially, to the point of absurdity, 
then the economic basis of this traffic in pretense seems to lie in forms of 
asymmetrical exchange. The aspiring ruler has to give — in fact, he must 
give all, or nearly all, he has — and the resulting imbalance is the medium 
of his self-assertion and the precipitating cause of others’ recognition of 
this claim. Service and other obligations flow necessarily out of the initial 
gift. But the game is one of one-upmanship, and the counter-gift inevit- 
ably follows, and inevitably produces a counter-counter-gift, elevated to a 
wider or still higher sphere (thus the movement in our story is from Tan- 
javur to Vijayanagara to Delhi to, at the end, the heaven of the gods) Each 
new round in the cycle raises the ante — this is not a system of orderly, re- 
ciprocal mutuality, or of redistribution rooted in reciprocity, but of sym- 
bolic interdependence in a competitive mode which constantly enlarges 
the sphere of interaction and pushes the major actors into new, more 
elaborate, and more risky exchanges. These arc carried out in two dispa- 
rate coinages, so to speak — one wholly material, and the other moral. Ser- 
vice can generate dependency, or the need to fulfill an obligation, no less 
than a gift of gold. It is this duality that the poor Brahman subahdar/cook/ 
servant uses to capture his Cetti patron’s “real” fortune. 

Both coinages arc, however, consistently inflated, as everyone knows — 
especially the folktale-teller, outside the story, and the Brahman hero 
within it. This is important: in a way, the entire talc is predicated on this 
awareness. The question is not, essentially, how real the illusion is — that is 
more a question for the royal court — but how effectively it can be used. 
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Wc sec this most clearly at precisely the point where ’’‘reality” has seem- 
ingly destroyed the illusion tbrevcr — when the “subahdar” has had to con- 
fess his counterfeiting and has reverted to the status of servant, cook, and 
(Brahmanical) mantrin to the Cetti lord. If it were only a question of dis- 
tinguishing true from false, the story should have ended here. Instead, “il- 
lusion” penetrates it in the alluring form of Indumuklii and, in the hands 
of the Brahman purveyor of illusion, will be externalized in concrete, and 
highly lucrative, form. A similar magical manipulation will take place at 
the conclusion of the story, with equally successful results (though not 
without another resort to the coercive suicide motif). In any case, the 
courtly investment in projected power displays is here turned on its head. 
The illusion of power turns out to be more real than nakedly visible power 
or accumulated wealth. Note, too, that in our talc there is no question of a 
zero-sum game, with an inevitable loser. The mode is rather that of having 
one’s cake and eating it — perhaps, indeed, a dominant attitude in the 
south Indian folktale.^ 

And the lessons of the tale, for our purposes in approaching the court 
literauire of this period? Wc note the existence of a countervision of power 
informed by a curious ambivalence. Power, wc learn, is precariously bal- 
anced in falsehood — the talc itself consistently and deliberately punctures 
regal pretense as illusion. Note that major episodes of the story turn upon 
a kind of a fortiori argument: if the subahdar calls this a humbk gift, what 
is the real measure of his wealth? Or, explicitly, at the conclusion: if these 
divine women are his sweepers, how beautiful must the ladies of his harem 
be? The hidd.cn tenor of this logic might perhaps be formulated as follows: 
if such is the truth of kingship for Kesava Bhatt^, how much more must 
this be the case for the Nayaka king (or the local zamindar!). But — this is 
the other side the coin — the story also shows us how regal counterfeit 
comes true. Exposing the hollowness of the display docs not preclude our 
successfully imitating it. In fact, the mimetic aspect of the story is at least 
as salient as its satirical, debunking quality. And, indeed, this is what wc 
might expect — because the countersystem presented to us by the south In- 
dian folktale is, not only in this case, much more extensive and complex 
than the analogous Bakhtinian ideal of an earthy, corporeal “grounding” 
in relation to the high culture’s high-flown ideals (though these elements, 
as we shall see, do also exist in the context of scvcntcenth-ccntury Tan- 
javur). The folktale is, precisely, a parody of, not a foil to, high-caste, 
Sanskritic models, a parody which is in some sense mortgaged to its ob- 
ject, which it only pardy assimilates to its own radical, folk perspective. 
Indeed, mimesis infoses parod]' with its most penetrating power. 
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To pursue this a step further: parody, as the theorists of comedy have 
usually recognized, pivots on a hinge that swings in two directions — both 
toward, and away from, the parodied subject (which the parody partially 
constructs). By its very nature, it is simultaneously mimetic and subversive. 
Its mode is ambivalence, never simple, overt hostility. As Margaret Rose 
remarks in a recent study of literary parody, “Unlike satire . . . parody in- 
cludes the Victim’ or object of its attack within its own structure” (Rose 
1979 : 50). We will find this distinction usefiil as we turn to the literature of 
the Nayaka court. Clearly, questions of illusion, identity claims, and self- 
awareness will remain highly relevant to our analysis. We can also hazard 
the hypothesis, on the basis of our story, that parody both embodies, and 
may reflectively illuminate and define, a more flexible ontology than is nor- 
mally present in satire, which depends strongly on the perceived “reality” 
of its object; the complex parodic universe, even as it undermines the 
taken-for-grantedness of one reality, is perfectly capable of creatively inves- 
ting in another, no less tenuous but possibly more compelling construc- 
tion (thiidik of Quixote). We can observ^c this process at work in several of 
the Nayaka sources. For now, let us restate the analytical premise that has 
emerged from the above discussion, and which will guide us in what fol- 
lows, in more abstract and formal terms: satire operates, in effect, with a 
single dominant code and in the context of clearly articulated boundaries 
of identity, reality, and ethical judgement; parody deliberately mingles 
domains and superimposes or interweaves contrasting visions, including 
competing notions of the real, while always allowing for the presence of at 
least two operative codes (cf Duisit 1978). Kesava Bhatt^’s kingship is 
rooted in illusion, an illusion that is systematically exposed by the tale as 
part of its basic “programme”; the other essential thrust of the story is to 
establish this illusory kingship as entirely real. 


Nayaka Court Drama: The Takstugana Corpus 

We turn now to the literature of the Nayaka courts of the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in Tamilnadu — a period when this area was ruled by 
three imported Telugu warrior dynasties established in the political centers 
of Senji in the north, Tanjavur in the Kaveri Delta, and Madurai in the 
south. In particular, our interest will focus on the Tanjavur court and on 
one of the major genres to emerge there — the so-called yakfogana dance 
dramas in Telugu. Unlike the yait^agana folk dramas still current in Kar- 
nataka (see Ashton and Christie I977)» the Telugu works of this class arc 
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cast in a resolutely classical mould — couched, for the most part, in high 
literary TeJugu, each play with its eJear attribution of authorship and a 
fixed text (although we should remember that these texts, as we have them 
in the surviving manuscripts, arc really only scripts for performance). 
These plays, a large and fairly coherent corpus, constitute one of the major 
contributions of the southern poets to Tclugu literature; we would also 
be justified in seeing them as perhaps the outstanding expression of the 
Nayaka court’s own image of itself, an image projeacd internally, to an 
audience of courtiers, poets, and the extended royal family, in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that of the Elizabethan court masques. 

One of the most salient features of the genre is its incorporation of 
satirical, parodic, burlesque, or farcical elements, often in most unexpected 
ways and at critical points of the drama. Unexpected — because the yak- 
saganas^ certainly those of the common and heavily conventionalized ro- 
mantic variety, seem intent above all upon constructing a familiar pattern 
of lyrical illusion centered on the figure of the king, patron of the drama 
and primary spectator at its performance. A synthetic version of this ro- 
mantic type would go something like this: the king, duly eulogized in the 
opening verses as a paragon of virtue and of physical form, leaves his pal- 
ace for his daily ritual procession (»/«), which takes him through the cour- 
tesans’ quarter of Tanjavur; there, the women who sec him from behind 
their latticed windows enter, frenzied and hysterical states, sensuously and 
exhaustively described; one of these women exceeds the rest in the inten- 
sity of her love and somehow manages to assert a claim on the parading 
hero, perhjaps by catching his eye, in any case arousing him to a reciprocal 
fiiry of desire. This mutual passion must now follow its inexorable course: 
each of the lovers suffers, alone, the torments of separation {viraha)\ the 
king may try to forget his sorrow by a hunting expedition, or by holding 
to his usual routine in the court, but these bring only temporary relief; 
sleepless, hallucinating, burned by the usually cooling rays of the mex^n, 
the woman reproaches Manmatha, god of desire, for having inflicted such 
misery on her; perhaps a kuratti or kuravanci tribal woman will come 
to tell her fortune, to comfort her with a prophecy of eventual union with 
her beloved; eventually, always through the intercession of a messenger 
or messengers {duti, Tam. tutu)^ this happy prophecy is fulnlled, and 
the courtesan joins the king’s harem (as one among hundreds of other 
women — this is, we recall, a daily ritual). Note that the yak^agdna always 
ends happily, with sambhoga, after what is in effect a rather moderate delay 
in gratification (unlike the pattern of the classical Sanskrit ndtaka, for ex- 
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ample). The king, whose infinite desirability is clearly one of the central 
themes of these plays, enacts the role of the delicate, not to say effete, 
dhinUfUita hero of the Sanskrit alahkam tradition, which is now brought 
down to earth, made accessible and visible to the eyes and ears of everyone 
at court."* 

This is the essential pattern of the Vijayar^havakalyanamu by the 
Brahman poet Koneti Diksitulu, perhaps the most rounded and complete 
of all the Telugu yak^aganasy from the end of our period. It is a fascinating 
play, precisely because of this all-embracing quality, which offers us a 
glimpse into the full-fledged self-vision, or, perhaps, self-serving illusion, 
of the Tanjavur court. It is thus important for us to observe the following 
scene at court, where the lovelorn king, Vijayaraghava, has convened his 
Brahman pandits for the usual displays of erudition and literary skill. 

The poets and pandits arrive together, pushing and shoving one an- 
other on their way into the court, shouting in Tamil and Telugu: 

— Hey, fiike it easy! 

— Ay)^a Ayangar, why arc you poking me? 

— Where’s your dhoti, Appan Ayangar? 

— Madhava Sastri, don’t fall all over me! 

— Gopala Bhatlu, what’s happened to your turban? 

— Wake up, Peddi Bhatlu! 

— Kondu Bhatlu, what’s wrong with your earrings? 

Seated at last, after prostrating before the king, they begin their program 
with a verse by Citt^baja Somayajulu: 

Mannarudasabhupala mahaniyagunambudhe 

acancalabhaktir astu bhavan gopalapadayoh 

O King Mannamdasa | Vijayaraghava], ocean of superb qualities, 

may you have steadfast devotion to the feet of Gopala. 

Govinda Bhatlu has an objection: By Panini the crucial compound 

should read acancalabhaktiy not acancalabhakti; if the poet is capable, let 
him answer this point. Somayajulu answers sarcastically: “Oh, you’ve got 
the sutm quite correctly. Doesn’t it say that before priya etc. the use of a 
masculine ending is prohibited? I’ve won this argument.” Here the madh- 
ya5tha~zxh\xx2Xov has to intervene (he is still fixated on the use of the word 
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striyah, literally ‘Svomcn [gcn.]’\ in the sutra): “Stop this, look how many 
leaps youVc taken! Are you saying that your wife is like a man [pumvad] 
or not?” 

This literalistic objection degenerates into further coarse remarks, 
which Somayajulu puts an end to by reminding his opponent that he is in 
the presence of the king; and, anyway, it is poetry (kapitm) that is the pri- 
mary discipline (pmdhanavidya). Time, then, for samasydpumna, the im- 
provising of verses around a single line given by the opponent. Somayajulu 
offers the line: vidydnidhir vijayar^havasarmbhaum(ih Govinda Bhatlu 
easily completes the first three lines of the verse: 

sadyo dadhati sukaviprakarepsitarthan 
hrdyanavadyatarapadyarase$v abhijnab 
pradyotanapratimabahumahabhiramo — 
vidyanidhir vijayaraghavasarvabhaumab 

He grasps at once the meanings intended by good poets; 

he is familiar with the flavors of delightful verses; 

he is gloriously handsome, his arms radiant as the sun — 

is that treasure-house of wisdom, Vijayaraghava, King of the World! 

But this modest display is, of course, only the beginning; another poet 
comes to the fore, one Sakalavidyasarvabhaumudu, “King^f all Sciences,” 
who is able to improvise not only in Sanskrit but also in Prakrit, Saurasent, 
Magadhi, Paisaci-Culika, Apabhramsa, and Bhandira (mixed). Another 
poet, Madhurakavi, translates these laudatory verses on the king into a 
Sanskrit chdyd. 

Tiring of poetic contests, the pandits turn to logic {tarka). As our two 
original antagonists, Somayajulu and Govinda Bhatlu, are haggling over 
issues of causality, Somayajulu cites the case of a donkey who, arriving by 
chance {daivdd dgata)^ stumbles over a pot; what is the cause {kdrana) of 
this donkey? The hackneyed example infuriates his opponent: 

Govinda Bhatlu: ‘^Why bring a donkey as an example? 

Somayajulu: Because you, with your vain boasting, are a donkey. 
Govinda Bhatlu: And you, by your boasting, are a dog. 

Somayajulu: You’re a hog. 

Govinda Bhatlu [to the arbitrator]: Did you hear what he said? 
Arbitrator: Isn’t it bad enough that you heard it, do I have to hear 
it too? 
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Somayajulu: Pm expounding, and he keeps interrupting out of con- 
text. Arc you really the son of a scholar? 

Govinda Bhatlu: Yes, and until yesterday you were just a servant boy; 
now you’ve put on a turban and call yourself a scholar’s son! 
Somayajulu: And you were carrying kindling-wood for a choultry 
from some little lord’s camp [samantuni pdlenanundi]. Now you’re 
passing yourself off as a scholar who can dispute in court. 

Govinda Bhadu: What about you, until yesterday you were carrying 
out the choultry’s garbage on your head — that’s how you became 
bald and have to wear a hat. Why are you barking like a dog? 
Somayajulu: You’re braying like a donkey! 

Govinda Bhatlu: I’ll slap your checks. 

Somayajulu; I’ll knock out your teeth. 

Arbitrator: What a fine discourse you’re giving ( dod^ prasan^fam ce- 
siroyi]. You’re both superb. 

King [sn>iling]: They always dispute just like this. If you ask them to 
give a discourse, they grab one another's tufts and start kicking. 
(Koncti Dlk^itulu 1956:136-147) 

Soon this edifying spectacle comes to an end, so that the king can re- 
turn to the serious business of being miserably in love. The courtly satire 
speaks for itself: it is a kind of intellectual slapstick, realistic enough in its 
own way, which provides a certain relief from the ncuracsthenic torments 
of the two lovers and from their conventional lyrical effusions. In general, 
this is a simple instance of well-targeted satire; but it is also worth noting, 
at least, that embedded within this satire, and thus perhaps contaminated 
by something of its spirit, arc the series of improvised panegyric verses on 
Vijayaraghava, the drama’s hero and king. 

This is one type, the simplest to understand, of Nayaka-period com- 
edy at court. The next step involves weaving the comic antithesis far more 
intimately into the structure of the work, in true parodic fashion, so that it 
becomes a self-conscious commentary on the images and identities of the 
main protagonists. A g(X)d example is the Hemdbjandyikdsmyammramu of 
Mannarudeva (Vijayaraghava’s son), one of the most, intriguing of the ro- 
mantic yak^tydnas^ which tells of the lovesickness and courtship of the god 
and his consort at Mannarkud, and of the Nayaka king’s necessary inter- 
vention to make their marriage possible; the play concludes with a ribald 
scene at the time of the wedding, in which the wives of the Brahman 
priests who have come to officiate exchange obscene comments on the re- 
alities of married life (see Narayana Rao and Shulman, forthcoming). The 
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slow, lyrical progression from the lovers’ first glimpse of one another to 
their final union here culminates in a moment of delightful comic deflation. . 


Tirukkurraltdikuravanci 

An interesting variation on this pattern of structural assimilation of the 
parodic, from a slightly later perkxi, appears in the Tamil kuramnd plays. 
Although this genre has much older roots in Tamil literature,^ and also 
exists in parallcll expressions in the Tamil folk and folk-epic tradition,^ its 
mature form as an integrated dance-drama complete with three major cpi- 
s(xies seems to have emerged from the Tanjavur court: Papanaca Muta- 
liyar’s Kumpecar kuravanci natakam, from the late seventeenth century (the 
reign of the Maratha king Ekoji, who is mentioned in the work) is the first 
flill-fledgcd exemplar of the mature style, which has clearly assimilated the 
impact of the kuravanci episodes from the Telugu yaksa/fanaSy of Nayaka 
times.* By far the most illustrious example of this type of work is Tiriku- 
taracappakkavirayar’s Tirukkurralakkuravanciy which won the patronage of 
the Madurai Nayaka ruler Muttuvijayarangacokkanatha in the early eigh- 
teenth century. Ixt us look briefly at the composition of this uncannily 
moving poem. 

Like so many of the yak^aganaSy this kuravanci begins with an ula — 
the god’s procession around the streets of Tirukkurralam. Here he is seen 
by the heroine of the^lay, Vacantavalli, who immediately falls into the 
usual state of utter incapacitation and lovesick stupor. The first third of the 
drama is given over to her lyrical laments, replete with the verbal plays and 
the standard tropes of the classical tradition: 

Sleep? 

Sleep doesn’t come 
any more. 

Forget him? 

The one who played this trick 
on me? 

I can^t forget him. 

You tell me that whoever is born a woman 
should know no passion, 
and I know it’s true — 
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know, too, 

that I am nothing, now 
but passion 

for that great lord. (43) 


He saved three gcxni demons from the Tripura fire, 
but he won’t put out the fire of desire 
that is driving me mad. 

He drew the mighty mountain to him 
to make it his bow, 

but he won’t take my breasts, tall as mountains, 
in his hands. 

He drank poison and made it nectar, 

a gift to the gods — 

but hc'>v\)^i'L give me the joy 

of draining poison 

from my eyes, long as spears. 

Everyone praises him, 
the lord of Kurralam, 
and he has compassion 
for them all 

and no compassion 
at all 

for me. (41) 

Thus our heroine, in her sweet sorrow: but the real hero of the work, as 
we can see, is, of course, the god for whom she longs, thus exemplifying 
the yearnings of all his dexotees. Like other Tamil bhakti poems of the medi- 
eval period,** the kiiravanct mediates the gods presence — a presence iisu- 
alh' enacted through an unsettling series t)f withdrawals and absences — by 
displacing our attention to another figure, who becomes central, expres- 
sive, and active in a way that the impassive deity Cemnot. The primary focus 
is thus on the inner emotional world of the w orshiper (here, as so i>ften, 
gixen a feminine persona and voice). In this sense, the mature kttmvami is 
perfectly in line w ith a central thrust of the medieval bhakti literarx’ tradi- 
tion (and, for that matter, xvith its analogues in the “secular” pcKtry of the 
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royal courts).*" But Tirikutaracappakkavirayar also goes a step farther, a 
step which locates him at the end of the medieval period, in the Nayaka 
tradition of reflexive and disjunctive parody incorporated into the texts of 
the parodied norm (as in the case of the courtly yakfffgiana,). For the kura- 
vanci now unfolds into two further “acts.” First, the Kuratti or Kuravanci 
fortuneteller, the gypsylike folk heroine familiar from folk-epic and local 
myth, arrives with her professional paraphernalia (her basket, her magic 
wand, mattiraikkdl) and her colorful costume; in a humorous scene that 
follows certain set patterns, she reads the heroine’s palm, immediately de- 
termines the nature of her illness and the object of her love, and, in a 
delightllil punning verse, assures her that the god will come to claim her as 
his lo\'er. The heroine, though at first reluctant to concede that the Kuratti 
has made a correct diagnosis, loads her down with costly jewels and other 
presents. Then, in the concluding section of the play, we meet the Kuratti’s 
husband, the exuberant bird-catcher Ciftkan — a Tamil Papageno — and his 
friend Nuvan, as they set their traps for the birds on the Kurralam moun- 
tain. Ciiikan is looking for his wife — “Ciiiki,” as he calls her — but first he 
has work to do; he sings, in a comic representation of Kuravar dialect, of 
the dignity of his profession: 

“Even the gods never looked down on bird-catching in the wild — 
didn’t Rama chase after a crow? Siva wears the feather of a heron in 
his matted hair; Murukan, with a child’s mischief, took the peacock 
for himself; the god of this good town [= Siva again] gave a g(X)se to 
that Brahmin (Brahma) to ride on; and the Thief [= Vi§nu) has 
stolen an eagle as his mount! 

So come on, Kuluva — set the traps and catch those birds!” (95 4) 

This, after the high-flown devotional rhetoric of Vacantavalli’s love for the 
god of Kurralam, who is suddenly, marvelously reduced to the level of a 
Kuravan hunter of birds! Cihkan coarsely but delightfully unravels the 
whole fabric of delicately contrived emotion that the poet has woven for us 
in the earlier part of his work. We will not attempt to do justice to the rich 
blend of punning, earthy, idiomatic speech that Cifikan displays; but we 
should note that his thoughts, throughout this section, keep reverting in 
the most explicit, frankly sensual manner to his absent wife. He sings freely 
and joyfully of the intimate details of their lovemaking, which he hopes to 
resume without delay. Meanwhile, the birds escape his traps; he decides he 
can stand it no more, sets off through the world in search of his lost Cihki: 
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she is black and beautiful, and, it turns out, something of a nympho- 
maniac, and also very fond of toddy; who knows what man might have 
caught her eye? She is always eager for love, could turn the head of Man- 
matha himself (120); she is as lovely as the long hair of the lord of Kur- 
ralam when he goes forth in procession (116; once again the hidden tenor 
of the poem reappears!) Cinkan offers Nuvan all his magic powders (for 
which the Kuravar arc famous in Tamil folklore (if only he will find his 
wife for him. But, as it turns out, Nuvan’s services arc unnecessary; Cinkan 
is by now back in the streets of Kurralam, where suddenly he secs his be- 
loved on her wav back from Vacantavalli: 


When they saw each other 
there 

in the land of Kurralam’s lord 

who wears the cold, crescent moon, 
the oc<^^1^ of passion 
reached high tide: 

and like the shore that stands alone . 
against the ocean’s fltxxl, 
only the city street 
remained a barrier 
between them. (122) 

Their happy meeting is marked by yet another comic dialogue. Cinkan 
cannot quite identify the various new ornaments his wife is wearing: 

—Where did you go, without telling me? It s been so many days! 

— 1 w as telling a lady’s fortune, at some length. 

— When I look at you, it’s strange — I’m a little bit afraid. 

— No need to be afraid — just tell me w hat's the matter. 

— What’s that viper coiled around your fex^t? 

— It's an anklet [cilampu] given me for telling fortunes in the Celam 
country. 

— What about the dead frog on your other fexn^ 

— That's a bell for my ankle, given by the w'omen in the temple of the 
Kurralam god. 

— And that slimy w orm wound around your little toe? 

— It's a tix’-ring I got in Kandy, a long time ago. 
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— You have a bird’s nest hanging in your hair! 

— It is a clasp from the people of Kurukaiyur (Alvartirunakari). 

And so on: Cifikan slowly works his way up, from toe to tip (in the reverse 
direction, nakhasikhaparyantam, from the courtly tradition of describing 
divine women, from the head down). Wc observe another characteristic 
exercise in ludicrous misperception. Soon Cihkan is pleading for a kiss, 
even tries to disrobe his wife in the street, at midday, in full sight of every- 
one; she objects, perhaps a little halfheartedly, certainly in teasing tones, to 
this shameless behavior. They settle on retiring to a hidden spot where he 
has set his traps for the birds (126.15). 

And the moral: "‘Stop circling the world from place to place, you 
poets — say the name Kurralam just once, and the god of the waterfall that 
never goes dry will keep us out of the mire of rebirth” (127). 

What an end to what began with the traditional lugubrious rhythms 
of love-in-separation, south Indian bhakti-$iy\c\ Wc must get used to these 
happy endings that Nayaka-period poetry, in Tamil as well as Tclugu, so 
unexpectedly supplies. And also, to the remarkable and sudden reversals of 
direction, to the opening up of the poetic work to comic, contrapuntal 
themes which may even, as in the present case, overwhelm it and reformu- 
late its initial premises. The TirukkurrMakkuravanci is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this process; so brazen and dynamic is the comk finale to the 
work, and so successfully integrated into the whole, that, rather than par- 
odying the supposedly ‘"Serious” love theme of the heroine and the god, it 
in effect turns the latter itself into a somewhat absurd, parodic imitation of 
the Kuravar’s rude and sensual romance. As in the case of A Midsummer 
Nyhfs Dream, the comic subplot comes not merely to illuminate but actu- 
ally to dominate and to set standards for the entire play. The reversal could 
hardly be more complete, and it is consistent in other ways as well: note 
the Kuratti’s autonomy, sophistication, and outspokenness, all of which 
give her the upper hand in relation to her rough-hewn husband, and 
which compare favorably with Vacantavalli’s supine state. In any case, both 
instances of love achieve a successful conclusion (although Vacantavalli’s 
remains in the form of a promise), and this happy tendency reaches out to 
include the relations of the devotees and their god, in rather striking con- 
trast to the classical norms of frustration and unsatisfied desire. All in all, 
this subtle synthesis of conventional, high-strung lovers’ longing, in the 
bhakti mode, and its gentle and overtly sensual parodic counterpart fol- 
lows an optimistic logic of celebration — a logic that lacks the cutting edge 
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of earlier courtly satire, but that incorporates the court p<K*ts’ fascination 
with innovative and antithetical comic experimentation." 

There are other examples of this fascination in the Tamil literature of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; one important pattern is the 
creation of textual doublets or “echo-texts,” one of which parodies the con- 
ventionalized (usually romantic) sentiments of the other. Another possi- 
bility is the complete internalization of the echo, as in the Sanskrit Visva^ 
£lunadarsacampUf a satirical portrait of seventeenth-century I'amil Nadu by 
Vertkatadhvarin, who divides his work into two voices (belonging to two 
traveling £fmdharvas^ flying over southern India) — one of them a positive, 
“optimistic” viewer who always seeks the g(M)d quality in any place or 
event, the other a sardonic pseudo- n^tikay who consistently undermines 
his comrade’s delusion. The resulting bifurcated picture served as a model 
for a number of similar works, for example, Ramacandramakhin’s Kerala- 
bharana on the whole of the south, but concluding happily in Kerala. Or 
the entire v/ork may unfold through a disjointed double register by sus- 
tained play with paronomasia, as in the /to-dominated dream-romance of 
Katikai Muttuppulavar, Camuttiravil^m. These patterns, taken as a 
whole, reveal a consistent cultural trend toward internalized parodic com- 
mentary and cognitive disjunction, which we have already seen to be a 
dominant feature of the literature of the Nayaka court. Let us return, now, 
to this court, to the most richly conceived and extravagantly executed of all 
surviving Nayaka court comedies, the Annadanamahanatakamu of Puru- 
sottama Diksitudu, which must, we teel, be seen as the farcical and deliber- 
ately parodic counterpart of the romantic yaksagdnay corpus as a whole. In 
what follows, we will attempt to give an overview of this unusual work by 
summarizing and translating selected passages; this synopsis will then al- 
low us to highlight certain general features of Nayaka court drama and to 
suggest tentative historical (cultural-historical) conclusions. 


‘‘Love in the Soup-Kitchen” {Satramarulu natakam) ‘ ' 

The play opens with the usual kaivdramu praises for the king, Vijayara- 
ghava, blessed with the grace of his family deity, Rajagopalasvami of 
Mannarkuti, conquering hero who smashed the forces ot the Pandya and 
Tuijdira kingdoms (i.e., Madurai and Senji— a somewhat inappropriate 
epithet for this most unmilitary of Nayaka kings). Vijayaraghava’s former 
births arc mentioned: Marutta in the Krtayuga, Nabhaga in the Trcta, 
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Yudhi$thira in the Dvapara; now he is King of Tanjavur, so beautiful in 
form that he drives courtesans to distraction (rnUUinijanamdhanarupadhe- 
yuf^vai)^ and so lavish in his generosity that he constantly feeds one 
hundred lakhs of Brahmans {ammmtasatalaksainprMist^^mnt^nnaprada- 
talu). It is this unending feast (twiiyariuihma) of ghee, jaggery, payasam, 
cakes, curd, and rice that the poet, who names himself' at the opening, has 
made into the drama called Tanjavur^annadancmahmatakamuy which, he 
tells us, has three main rasas — smpfaray hasyOy and adbhuta. Coming to this 
play from the other yak^agana dramas, we might not yet suspect that this 
introduction, with its gradiloquent title, its resort to the rasa terminology 
of the Sanskrit poetic tradition, even, perhaps, its depiction of the Nayaka 
king in the audience, is couched in wryly ironic, tongue-in-cheek tones. 

But we are soon disabused. We meet, at the outset, the royal official in 
charge of the Tanjavur satram, or choultry, Nclluri Ellamma Rajii, as he 
tries in vain to get his Tamil accountant (kanakkapille) to render intelli- 
gible account of the choultry's finances. “You're just lying there scratching 
yourself as if you’d drunk buffalo milk — what's going on?” The accountant 
passes the buck: “Sir, if these Brahmans and the rest spend their time chat- 
ting up the dancing girls [kuttadiyMy kodangattiyal]^ to whom am I to ren- 
der account?” He has been out on tour, in Tiruvalur smia; someone else 
has reported to the palace. How can he be held responsible? And so on — 
the dialogue, carried on in the colloquial Tamil of the seventeenth century 
as heard and recorded by native Telugu speakers, is meant to evoke not 
only the official apparams charged with annadanay the gift of rice, at Tan- 
javur, but also the vast quantities involved in this daily ritual of such 
central symbt^lic importance for the Nayaka kings. “Our ruler,” says the sa- 
tradhikdriy “will not tolerate any failings in feeding these lordly Brahmins, 
these Vai§nava kings [vtravai^navasdrmbhaumulu]. Even if they arc only 
Brahmins by virtue of wearing the sacred thread, they must not go hungry 
in Tanjamr. Is everything ready — the banana leaves, the curries and rice, 
the salt, dalj condiments, payasaniy pickles?” The cooks assure him that all 
is ready, and the Brahmans begin to arrive — from Maharastra, Bengal, 
Kashmir, the Paijdya country, from Kasi and Kuruk$ctra, K^bhoja and 
P^cala, famine-stricken Badari, Kcdara, Prabhasa, the Naimi^a forest. 
Among them arc the true heroes of this play, the Telugu Brahman Pappu 
Tippabhatlu and his family (including his wife, Ellamma, and their sons 
Maheigadu, Pedda Bhik$alugadu and Pinnabhik$alugadu). 

They are hungry, can hardly wait for the choultry’s doors to open. But 
Tippabhatlu wants to establish his Brahman credentials; he blesses the 
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choultry official: manjjaldni bhamntu. This is followed by a floexJ of San- 
skrit gibberish {hanh om. kosam daksinah paksah. kuppa uttarah paksa/j . . . 
jfampam nimpayatt ) . ' " 

Manager: Tippabhatlii, from what Veda is this? 

Tippabhatlu: From the fifth Veda. 

Manager: The fifth? I thought there were only four. What astaka is it 
from in this fifth Veda? 

Tippabhatlu: The one after the eighth! 

Manager: Excellent, Tippabhatlu. YouVe a fine Brahman. Can vou 
cast horoscopes? 

Of course he can, though he has trouble reading certain of the letters 
in his almanac. FLx entually, after a brief scatological exchange, he draws a 
picture of the heavens: Udayam is in the cast, C^hatram is near the king, 
Bharani is in<>t.hc box, the Ram is in the goat herd, the Bull is in the cow 
herd, the Twins (Mithunam) are where men and women are copulating, 
the Oab is in its hole, the Lion is in the forest, Virgo is in her fathers 
house, Libra is w'ith the vSetn merchant, Scorpio is in the cow' dung, the 
B(nv is with the archer, Makaram is in the ocean, the pot is at the potter s 
hou.se, Pi.sces is in the pond, and eserything is in place. 

This learned discu.ssion is interrupted by the arrival of the courtesans 
(bhojTfdlnvdru) seeking gifts (tydjfant). They will provide the second major 
.ixis of the play (after the central topic of food and feeding). First, as they 
sing a love poem about Vijayaraghava, they must be introduced to the in- 
nocent Tippabhatlu: 

tippabhatlu: Whats all this noi.se? 

Manager: The courtesans have come here in the hope of receiving gifts, 
rippabhatlu: Are courtesans women? Are all of them women, or only 
part of them women? 

Manager: () Tippabhatlu, what a great connoisseur | rasikudu | you are! 
tippabhatlu: You mean the dancers are the honorable and respected 
Lady Whores \ lanjammapfdnt\> 

Manager: How can you call them honorable and respected? 
Tippabhatlu: Why not? Don’t you know the mothers, tolakamma, 
Nukalamma, Putulamma, F^kkalamma, and Lahjamma? |He is refer- 
ring to 7 'elugu qramadevatd, village deities. | Anyway, what do these 
courte.sans do? 
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Manager: They collect gold. 

Tippabhatlu: Only gold, not silver? 

Manager: They take gold for sleeping with you. 

Tippabhatlu: If they take gold for sleeping, maybe they take silver for 
staying awake. 

By now, the courtesans' interest is aroused; perhaps they can gain some- 
thing from this learned Brahman {a^inibotracintamanu vedamurti). They 
sing a pada for him: ‘"How can love ripen without intimacy?” He becomes 
curious: 

Tippabhadu: Maheigadu, is that a big sp(K>n she's holding in her hand? 
Maheigadu: It's a ladle. 

Tippabhadu: Isn't a ladle a sjxxm? Anw ay, what's that noise coming 
from it? 

Maheigadu: Father, a cat is meowing inside it. 

Vchgasani [a courtesan]: Sir, we can see you have fine taste in music. 
Now that you’ve shaken your head, it's time to shake your hand a 
little too. 

Hasyagadu [a clown, suddenly present in this group): Lad\; he'll die 
if he has to give money. 

As the courtesans become more determined, and more provocative, Tip- 
pabhatlu begins to respcxid without quite understanding why: 

Tippabhadu: Something’s coming up inside me. 

Tallubhadu [another Brahman]: Must be your stomach. 

Hasyagadu: Maybe it’s that basket you’re lifting. 

Tippabhadu: O, not that — it’s a kind of feeling ... Its still coming 
on, still coming. . . . 

Tallubhadu: If you’re looking at that big stick in the hand of the 
whore, maybe you have to pec. 

Tippabhadu: Hold on! 

Tallubhadu: Hold? Why hold on — what arc you giving me, a cow 
[£loddna]} 

Tippabhadu now knows what he wants and sings a crude, unintentionally 
comic verse, ludicrously couched in the elevated, lyric idrdulavikridita 
meter: “The cuckoos arc nesting, making much noise; Manmatha is shoot- 
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ing. You’ve seen my pain over and over— is that your dharma? I’m a 
Brahman, very pure. O Lanjamma, won’t you make love to me?” 

The courtesan, the hideous hag Vehgasani, is alarmed; things have 
gone too far: '‘Your wife is the one who should make love to you.” Tip- 
pabhatlu wants to bow at her feet. She protests: "Tippabhatlu, you’re a 
Brahman! If you bow at the feet of a whore, she gets the sin.” The clown 
has his own suggestion: "Leave the whores alone. If you want to bow at 
someone’s feet, try mine — it’s less dangerous.” Tippabhatlu is already 
chasing the courtesan around the stage, despite her panic-stricken cries: 
"Just looking at you makes me sick.” Nothing can deter him any longer: 
"You are the god of my temple,” he tells her; he will give her his sacred 
darbha grass, an ocher robe — after all, he is a Rgvedin, he assures her — he 
will break his sacred thread, offer her all the fruits of his worship of Garuda 
in Kaheipuram {kanci^arudasem — a Tclugu expression denoting useless 
and never-ending service). Vehgasani is saved, temporarily, only by the ar- 
rival of a -grbVip of Tamil Brahmans, who develop their own comic dia- 
lt)gue with and about the courtesans. 

The tu'o groups, Telugu- and Tamil-speaking Brahmans, eye one an- 
other suspiciously. Our hero, Tippabhatlu, invites one of the Tamilians, 
Appam Vatyar, to sit down. The latter turns to one of his friends: 

Appam Vatyar: Tippabhattan is inviting me to sit. Is this place pure 
enough? 

Nahjin: Must be pure. 

Appam Vatyar: How do you know? 

Nahjin: There’s Mahajanamanikyattal. 

Appam Vatyar: O, now my mind is at ease \yinnckkonnd manasuddhi 
yd€ci\. 

Ambiraya: What, Appam Vatyar, ha\'e you been drinking nepdlam 
herbs for constipation \ mdasuddhi ya^harudukku\> 

Appam Vatyar: No, you idiot, I said manasuddhi, not malasuddhi! 
Don’t you know what it says in the Lin^apurdnam: 

ves'ydyd darsanam punyam sparsanam pdpandsanam 
s'ayane sarvatirthdni suratam moksasddhanami 

"Seeing a courtesan is auspicious; her touch destroys all evil. 

Her bed is the abode of all sacred sites; making love to her is the w^ay 
to Release.” 
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Soon it transpires that Appam Vatyar knows these ladies very well — or 
should, at least, know them; 

Appam Vatyar: Who is she? 

Mahajanamariikyattal*. Don't you recognize Pernattu Manikyattal? 
After all you’ve been through together? After you deflowered her at 
the time of her consecration as a devadasiy you hung around her for 
three whole years. Have you forgotten? 

Appam Vatyar: Oh, so this is Ternattu fsic] Manikyam. How are you, 
my dear? 

[She kicks him. | 

Appam Vatyar: O Ambiraya, I am blessed by the touch of Pernattu- 
manikyattaj’s sacred f(K>t. 

Pursuing this logic, he will soon declare that if she bites him, his whole 
body will become pure. Meanwhile, the predictable competititm develops 
between the Telugu and Tamil Brahmans over the courtesans' attentions. 
The Tamils try to convince Mahajanamanikyam that she belongs to them: 
“You used to dance in that apfrahdram; didn’t you enjoy that one-sixteenth 
of a share that Cevvappanayaka gave our grandfather there? Now Pappu 
Tippabhattan with his eighth of a share is dancing around here. But when 
the Cetfi was making trouble for you last year, who bailed'Tou out? Wc 
did!” This seems to con\ ince the lady: “If you’re so rich, w hy do I ha\'e to 
go hunting around elsewliere?” Now Appam Vatyar can take a moment 
to admire his catch: 

Appam Vatyar: Hey, Nanjan — she’s a little small up front, but her back 
and her breasts are really big \munncdii cinnedn, niuduviim marum 
yalldm akbandamay irukkurudu]. 

Hasyagadu | interposing with a characteristic naixe but suggesti\'e re- 
mark]: Appam Vatyar, kx)k at my back, just like a slab for pounding 
sandalwcxxi. . . . Why are you staring at her breasts? Look at me! 

But Mahajanamanikyam wants the Brahman's upper cloth as payment for 
her songs — the cloth given his grandfather, he tells us in anexher comic 
verse, by Kr§nadevaraya himseitt The Tamil Brahmans begin to extricate 
themselves from the situation, leaving the girl to “that Telugu,” as they call 
him; anyway, they note, he’s a heavyset man, and they don't want to tangle 
with him. 

Tippabhatlu meanwhile oflers bis upper cloth (after his wife refuses to 
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part with her sari); but when the courtesan, Vengasani, takes it, he runs to 
the Manager to complain that she has stolen it. The Manager wearily 
promises to provide him with another. 

At last, it is time for lunch; the erotic slapstick gives way before more 
pressing preoccupations. The manager calls the Brahmans to enter accord- 
ing to order (krama): 

Manager: Let the lame Brahman come in. 

Tippabhatlu: Listen, Maheigadu, he’s calling the lame Brahman first. 
How is he related to the Manager? 

Maheigadu: He’s the breather- in-law of the husband of the grand- 
daughter of his maternal aunt. 

Tippabhatlu: If that’s the case, we can go in just like that lame 
Brahman. [Leaning on a stick, chanting the Veda, he limps toward 
the choultry.] 

Manager: Hey, I called the lame Brahman, what arc you doing here? 
Tippabhatlu: In this village, is anyone more lame than I? 

Manager: You’re not lame; you’re bluffing. Let the short Brahman 
come in! 

Tippabhatlu: Listen, Maheigadu, he’s calling the short Brahman. 
How is he related to the Manager? 

Maheigadu: He’s the elder brother of his paternal uncle. 
Tippabhatlu- Then we, too, can go in. 

Again the Manager stops him; instead, he calls the tall Brahman. How is 
this one related to the Manager? Maheigadu suggests: “He’s his mother’s 
husband.” Another attempt to tiptoe past the dcK)r, this time while singing 
the praises of Vijayaraghava, hero of Tanjavur; and, when challenged by 
the Manager, Tippabhatlu proudly asserts, “I’m as tall as the jjopura at the 
Mannaru shrine.” Blocked again. This time the stammering Brahman is 
invited in, and Tippabhatlu joins the queue. A Brahman wife asks him 
whom she resembles, and he tells her she is just like the heavenly courtesan 
Rambha; she reciprocates by comparing him to the god Narayaoa himself. 

Now the Br^man who has carried a kavadi from Benares is invited 
in. What is his relationship to the Manager? Maheigadu: “He’s one of his 
fathers.” This is Tippabhatlu’s chance. He grabs Tallubhatlu’s kdvadt and 
heads for the door. The Manager stops him “Bathe and then come.” 

Tippabhatlu: Maheigadu! The Manager says we have to bathe. The 
river is too far away. We could try the moat, but it’s lull of crocodiles. 
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Before you know it, we’ll miss lunch. We can at least wet the end of 
our tufts of hair and re-tie them. Quick, pass a little urine. 
Maheigadu: Father, I can’t. 

Tippabhatlu [in desperation, to his wife]: Now, of all times, he 
can’t pee! 

Yallama fTippabhatlu’s wife): What can I do about it? 

Tippabhatlu: OK, Maheigadu, take some water from Prolubhatlu’s 
pot for our tufts. 

Manager: You’ve already had your bath? 

Tippabhatlu: O yes, sir, we’ve bathed. LcK)k at my wet tuft. 

Manager: Where did you bathe? 

Tippabhatlu: In the river. 

Manager; And just where is the river? 

Tippabhatlu: Um, over there, beyond the trees, to the south. 
Manager: Some Brahman you arc. Nothing but lies. Wait, wait, come 
on. Our king respects all Brahmans, we mustn’t put them to the test. 
No matter what you may be, we must otfer you worship. C'ome 
and eat. 

And Tippabhatlu joins the throng of pushing, scrambling Brahmans, each 
fighting for a place before one of the banana leaves. 

We can kx)k briefly at' the final scene, which resumes t^e erotic en- 
counter with the courtesans but also turns it in a new and somewhat sur- 
prising direction. Having feasted to his fill, and beyond it, Tippabhatlu 
invokes the blessings of the gtxl, Rajagopalasvami, and then summons the 
Manager to his side. 


Tippabhatlu: We have eaten excellent food, by the mercy of our ruler. 
But we have one mt^rc request. 

Manager: How' fortunate. Tell us what it is. 

Tippabhatlu: You tell him, Appam Vatyar. 

Appam Vatyar: I don’t know Tclugu; tell him yourself You ate in the 
king’s choultry; now tell him what is missing. 

1 ippabhatlu: To tell you the truth. Manager, weVc a little shy to say it. 
Manager: shy?! Just tell me. 

Tippabhatlu: Appam Vatyar, please! 

Appam Vatyar: Tippabhatta, do you think I know what you’re holler- 
ing about in that outlandish Tclugu? 

Tippabhatlu [reluctantly giving in]: In that case — it’s the whore. 
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Appam Vatyar [in Tamil]: All he ever talks about is that whore; just 
tell him you want her for free. 

Manager: What about the whore? 

Tippabhatlu: Make her do it with me, for once. That is our humble 
request. 

Manager [laughing]: Hey, Vengasani, Jakkula Rangasani, Sanimuddu, 
come here. Tippabhatlu and Appam Vatyar have come from a long 
ways away. They arc very worthy people. They can’t just sit around 
doing nothing. Please satisfy them. 

Cx)urtcsans: It’s Vengasani that he’s fallen in love with, why come 
to us? 

Manager: Jakkula Raiigasani, Patakasanimuddu, is this how you please 
your customers? What difference does it make? Isn’t it your business 
to fall in love, to make others fall in love, to be mad, to drive others 
mad, and to use your tricks to keep everything for yourselves? 
Courtesans: Just as you say, sir. 

Manager: Tippabhatlu, as long as you Icx^k like this, women will turn 
away from you in disgust. Use your great ascetic powers, take on a 
handsome form for making love, as the great sage Cyavana once did. 
Tippabhatlu: Whatever you say. 

As Tippabhatlu tcmjporarily disappears from the stage to perform this meta- 
morphosis, the courtc.sans beg the Manager t(^ give them gifts (baiouma- 
nam) in his own right; he asks them to perform a song composed by the 
king, Vijayaraghava. They sing a punning Tclugu love padam in the style 
current in Tanjavur: 

He gave me a paltr)' five coins [ayidu vardlu]^ and when I 
asked v^hy, 

he said slvly, “You’re a very auspicious lady [ayidumrdlavu] — or so I 
thought!” 

He’s good with words, that Mannarudeva; how can I praise him? 

I told him, “You’re so good at loving, you have tied me with golden 
chains [saripenalu\\ but he turned it back by saying, “Won’t you 
embrace me just the same [sariptnalHyyavdy]^ 

1 his is the teasing, playfully irate tone that always predominates in the 
padam poems — a poetry of love for the g<xl or king as seen through 
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the eyes of a jealous, repeatedly betrayed, still impassioned woman. Note 
that in this case the hero and lover is none other than the king himself, 
who is also said to have composed the verse (about himself! praising him- 
self I) and who must also be assumed to be listening to it from his seat in 
the audience. The padam marks a moment of transition in this play, to a 
conclusion informed by a somewhat gentler, perhaps even pc^ignant irony 
(as we find in the padam corpus generally). For this is the moment when 
Tippabhatlu reappears; and, miraculously, he is no longer the grotesque 
and ludicrous old Brahman lecher but, rather, now bears the alluring form 
of a new avatar of Manmatha, the god of love (naxyamadandmtdrundu). 

He, too, sings a padam^ this time an erotic dialogue couched in a 
more appropriate idiom than that of his earlier attempt at poetry; 

— Won’t you let me trace a pattern with my fingernails on your 
breasts? 

— No, you musn't touch me now. 

— But I love you — please embrace me! 

— You’re my friend, why be so hasty? 

— Won’t you kiss me, play with me? 

— No, I know what games you play! 

— Take me, master me, let’s make love! 

— You’re the god with eyes as arrows; don’t I know your tricks [ ni 
mdya vinndnu lera\> 

The crudeness and obscenity of the Tippabhatlu we have grown to know 
and admire have been replaced by the coquetry and innocuous banter 
characteristic of the courtly padam tradition. Note that the padam incor- 
porates a dialogue reflecting both parties to the love relationship, the ur- 
gent suitor and the coy, playfully elusive courtesan — certainly a change 
from Tippabhatlu’s earlier stance of crudely single-minded pursuit of his 
own lust. We may moyrn the transformation as a loss, but not even Tip- 
pabhatlu himself can deny its effectiveness; indeed, in the final dialogue of 
the play, wc hear him" giving voice to a strange and somewhat moving con- 
fusion about his identity 

Tippabhatlu/Manmatha: Uttaradi Vertgasani! 

Vehgas^i: What is it? 
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Manmatha: Jakkula RaAgasani! 

Rafigasani: What is it? 

Manmatha: Pataka Sanimuddu! 

Muddu: What? 

M^^pmatha: Where are we? 

Muddu: Wc’rc in the temple. 

Manmatha: Where is the temple? 

Muddu: In the fort. 

Manmatha: Where is the fort? 

Muddu: In Tanjavur. 

Manmatha: Oh yes, is that the Tanjavur where our king feeds a lakh 
of Brahmans? 

Vehgas^i: Hey you old Brahman, have you forgotten yesterday’s 
feast, when you sat in the row with your wife and children and gorged 
yourself on lentils, payasanty pickles? 

Manmatha: Vertgasani — who am I? 

Vciigasani: You’re the new Manmatha, aren’t you? 

But by this point, Tippabhatlu, or Manmatha, is beyond words; he mut- 
ters incoherently, as he loses consciousness; somehow he sings a final verse: 

I can’t bear to be away from you, even lor a single second. 

I am intoxicated beyond thought or measure — won’t you kiss 
my lips? 

And with this unthinkable intoxication, as the courtesans dance, the drama 
comes to an end. 

The AnnadanafnahanatakamUy or Satramarulu natakam^ is surely one 
of the most remarkable literary creations of the Tanjavur Nayaka court. It 
dcscr\'es a detailed study, which would, inter alia, classify the varioas types 
of comedy it presents and analyze the “calculus of comic permutations” 
embodied by its characters. In the present context, we will limit ourselves 
to a brief list of selected features, which relate cither to the general prob- 
lems of Nayaka kingship and society or to the specific question of the role 
of the folk sources and folk themes in the literature of the Nayaka court: 

(i) Most obvious, perhaps, is the “Bakhtinian” side of this play — the 
obsession with food and sex (rather than love), the emphasis being, clearly, 
on the pursuit of oral appetites; or, more generally, with the body’s as- 
sorted apertures. The action is grotesque rather than pornographic, and 
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never far from scatology; its verbal abandon, focusing on crudely physical 
images — the view from the bottom up, so to speak — stands in fine con- 
trast to the usual high-caste Hindu fastidiousness about bodily orifices and 
excretions. As such, it clearly has an affinity with certain representative 
folk-literary types — one thinks, for example, of the obscene songs associ- 
ated with the bharani festivals to the goddess (a ‘"camivalcsquc"" mode, to 
pursue the Bakhtinian analogy),'^ or, perhaps even closer in language and 
tone, with the comic introduaion and interludes in the South Indian 
shadow-puppet theatre, which also plays with obscenity, scatological hu- 
mor, homosexual innuendo (as with the Hasyagadu), and incongruous 
sexual alliances (see GoldbergBell 1984; Shulman 1985 : 204-10). But there 
is an equally striking contrast with the rest of the romantic yakagana cor- 
pus, as we have already indicated. We have no doubt that this contrast is 
intentional; indeed, the Anmddna is, in a sense, deliberately keyed to the 
dramas of courtly life and love in a way that allows it to serve as reflexive 
commentary upon them. It even follows the same structure that we find in 
the abhyudaya-kavyas from Tanjavur,** which show us the king’s daily rou- 
tine (described as a kind of divine ritual), especially concentrating on the 
elaborate and highly conventionalized descriptions of his meals and his 
lovemaking (always with a courtesan). These arc the two major subjects of 
our play as well. But where Raghunatha Nayaka dines in state, with ele- 
gant abandon, served by an endless host of delicate women, our rough 
Brahman heroes attempt to elbow their way violently into t’ne choultry, 
where they will gorge themselves in a Rabelaisian mode. And hilc Raghu- 
natha performs the leisurely daily rituals of falling in love, p;iiing for his 
beloved, excoriating Manmatha in measured, elevated verses, meeting the 
girl’s messenger, arranging a rendezvous, and, at long last, as evening de- 
scends, slowly undergoing the tedious process of seduction and the inevi- 
table lovers’ quarrels and reconciliations that follow it, Tippabhaflu and 
Appam Vatyar pursue their prostitutes briskly, ludicrously, and wholly di- 
rectly. They arc prepared to delay their satisfaction only for one purpose — 
just long enough to cat. On the one hand, we have courtly nianners, grace, 
a dignified and cultivated indircaion; on the other, desire at its coarsest 
and most absurd. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the farce aims at 
piercing the veil of sustained romantic, regal illusion, thereby revealing the 
raw reality of human drives that lies behind it. 

(2) This disintegration of illusion goes still deeper. We must remem- 
ber that this play was performed at court, with the king as spectator. As 
with other works of the yak^agdm type, the Anmddna helps to articulate 
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a certain vision of kingship and identity. These plays show us the king and 
his court as they wished to project themselves publicly, to themselves and 
to others. In part, of course, the projection in evidence in our play is 
highly positive and flattering to the king, who is intent upon feeding 
Brahmans of any kind, and at any price. The ironies of farce are bracketed, 
as it were, by a wholly "‘serious'' ideology which casts the king in the role 
of magnanimous patron and donor. On the other hand, Vijayaraghava is 
also present within the erotic fantasy-zone of the farce, as author and sub- 
ject of one of the love poems (and thus as a potential target for ridicule, 
along with all the rest of the apparatus of love in its courdy guise). Once 
the disjunction of irony is allowed to open up — and the entire play is, after 
all, a vehicle for just such an opening — it is virtually impossible to limit its 
range. Our play, seen in the context of the yaksapfana corpus as a whole, 
presents this disjunction as part and parcel of the court’s self-awareness; as 
such, it casts the whole of the kingly role in a neu\ corrosive light. Proba- 
bly more than earlier South Indian conceptualizations of royal identity, 
Nayaka kingship, in its public aspects, seen from within, knows itself to be 
constructed at least in part around illusion. 

(3) But it is an illusion that manages to realize itself: this play is not, 
or not only, an anti- Brahman satire (it was, w'e recall, composed by a 
Brahman) any more than it is an outright attack on the ideology of the 
court. Like the folktale w ith w hich \ve began, it is a parody, with both the 
parody’s traditional double hinge and something of its playful ontological 
assertiveness. Comic debunking remains heavily mortgaged to its 1 am- 
po(3ned ideals. Lex^k at the end of the drama — the actual transformation of 
our ignorant, lascivious, miserly, repulsive Brahman into a real incarnation 
of Kama, the god of love. This is the point where illusion, know ing itself 
as such, recreates itself as real. We may be reminded of the triumphant 
conclusion achiexed by the Subahdar of the Qit, whose royal pretense 
turns out to be more powerful than kingship itself. Here the Brahman's 
successful transition to a more attractive identity remains unexplained, the 
result mn of any w isdom, or of a skill in manipulating illusion, but, appar- 
ently, of the sheer magic of desire. Such happ\ fantasies are, fx*rhaps, no 
more improbable than the burlest|uc caricatures that fiiel the play from the 
stair. But the process as a whole is remarkably similar to what w'c have 
obserN’cd in the opening tale: ihe comic parody of illusion ultimately issues 
into another, still more compelling and motivating illusion, visibly and ex- 
ternally established and confirmed. Unlike the companion-examples of the 
Vidui^aka in Sanskrit drama, ox the talcs the south Indian court Jester, 
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Tcn^i R^a — both of whom otter a kind of consistent cognitive disillu- 
sion — the Nayaka farce, like the talc of Kesava Bhatta, goes through the 
more complex and intriguing process of taking illusion apart and then put- 
ting it back together again. 

(4) Finally, in addition to sliaring in this way something of the coun- 
tcr\'ision of the folktale, and, in particular, its characteristic parodic double 
code, the Nayaka court drama recalls another scmirealistic trait of folk 
literature — the extension of the stKial universe to include types and themes 
normally beyond the pale of '‘high” literary depiction.*’ We sec the all-t(x>- 
belicvablc Brahman ignoramus, with his irritable wife and fcx^lish sons; 
the c\'nical and ugly prostitutes; the lazy and inefficient accountants; the 
harassed Manager of the choultr)\ with his Brahman ccx)ks. As Aristotle 
recognized, comedy tends, almost by default, toward a relative realism. If 
we look bcyi^nd the Telugu poctr)' of the court to other genres, in I'amil 
and Sanskrit, prevalent in this period, we can add to our list the Kuravar 
fortune-tellers and bird-catchers of the kuramnei, the Kallar horse thieves 
of the Nontinatakam, the peasant farmers of the PaUuy the dancers, pro- 
curers, and prostitutes of the Virali vitu tutu, the sycophantic poets and 
conjurers, the astrologers and quack doctors, and the avaricious nx^ney- 
Icnders of Nllakantha Dlk$ita"s Kalmdambam and a series of similar com- 
positions, and other, similarly convincing types. All of this is newly 
integrated into the formal literature of the period Wc should not look 
only to the folk traditions as potential sources for this n^’ universe of 
character and theme; there arc also important precedents from within the 
rich (though often neglected) tradition of Sanskrit comedy and farce, from 
Ksemendra to the writers of medieval bhanas and prahasanas (Siegel 1987). 
In any case, whatever the sources from which the Nayaka poets drew, we 
would be justified in regarding the integration they achieved both of 
hitherto unknown or excluded types and themes and, above all, of the dis- 
junctive, parodic counterpoint now radically internalized within the 
“high” tradition -*- as their most creative contribution to the reformulated 
culture of their time. 

Can we, in conclusion, offer any explanation for this innovating form 
of integration that wc have found at the Nayaka courts? No doubt there 
arc factors in the domains of Nayaka-pcrkxl society and political economy, 
both of which reveal far-reaching transformations, which moulded the lit- 
erary forms that wc arc studying here. The seventeenth century was a time 
of rapid social change in Tamil Nadu, of economic and demographic ex- 
pansion, and of apparent fluidity and “experimentation,” as Sanjay Subrah- 
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manyam has suggested,^^ in the structuring of die political and symbolic 
realms; these forces are reflected in the expansion of the literary horizons 
and in far-reaching experiments such as we have seen in the courtly drama. 
There is a certain boldness in the incorporation of satire, or in its domes- 
tication as parody, which seems very much in keeping with the new spirit 
of the Nayaka age (in contrast, for example, with the lyrical heyday of im- 
perial literature at sixteenth-century Vijayanagara). But it is never very sat- 
isfying to invoke the intangible spirit of a period in lieu of explanation. So 
we would like to conclude with three analytical considerations, of a struc- 
tural or dynamic nature, which may at least point us in the direction of a 
possible (though clearly partial) understanding of this development. 

There is, first, a simple law of compensation at work. As mentioned 
earlier, Nayaka courtly poetry presents us with the most stiBdng hyper- 
bolic inflation of royal claims and images ever witnessed, to this time, in 
south India. Unljike earlier Tamil or Telugu kings, the Nayakas were not at 
all hesitant to proclaim themselves gods, or to identify their palace with 
the temple, or to display symbolically the actual superioriw of their power 
over that of the very deities they worshipped. Indeed, it is this last feature 
that is truly significant: the mere rhetorical identification of ruler and deity 
counts less than the attempts to enact, in various symbolic media, ritual- 
ized processes that treat the king as god or that demonstrates the god’s 
complete dependence upon him.- All of this exists at Tanjavur in the con- 
text of the extreme conflation and interpenetration of hitherto disparate 
symbolic spheres (Narayana Rao and Shulman, forthcoming). The process 
also entails a peculiar type of Sanskritization, which identifies the individ- 
ual king with the aesthetic models of Sanskrit poetry and drama and thus 
visibly grounds these models in the physical reality of the court: the hero 
of courtly drama is no longer a figment of imagination or a paragon drawn 
from the mythic or legendary past — an Udayana or Du§yanta — but is in- 
carnate before his courtiers’ eyes; indeed, they can observe him both on 
stage, within the drama, and as the chief spectator outside it, stolidly ob- 
serving himself. This aesthetic modeling of the king begins, it seems, in 
Kakatiya-period Andhra,^*' and is probably a distinctive Telugu legacy to 
Nayaka Tanjavur, which takes it to new lengths — and which also develops 
a characteristic response, by balancing the hyperbolic assertions with an 
internalized satire of them, indeed of all extravagant pretensions. These 
m^o vectors have an innate, logical connection. 

Second, we can sense that we arc dealing with a new and more com- 
plex construction of the self, including the social self. This is not only a 
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cognitive or conceptual issue but actually informs virtually all cultural do- 
mains. For example, the art of this period is often criticized as 'foaroqucly” 
overembcllished and ornate; but wc might do better to see it as inherently 
and necessarily elaborate, finished, and complex.'^ The entire South Indian 
cultural past, with its diverse institutional and ideological components, 
has, as it were, collapsed into the various expressive forms of this period, 
which have organized themselves by making a new, and generally rather 
comprehensive, selection; in the process, they have also reached out to- 
ward hitherto neglected elements and sources. Part of this process of see- 
ing and projecting an image of the self seems to involve a new kind of 
“otherness,” of alien perception, such as we might expect from the trans- 
planting of a language and its classical literature to another setting. The 
Tclugu courtly ethos, moving south, observes, is stimulated by, assimi- 
lates, and thus legitimates and extends conspicuous features of' its new en- 
vironment, including some never adopted by the political icruc* before. 
This is a creative movement, not based on opposition - 1 ’clngu and Tamil, 
despite the surface frictions apparent in the Annadanmnahamuikamit, de- 
velop a sclcaivc symbiosis which persists in the Tamil country lor some 
three centuries — but it entails, at least for the Tclugu fX)ct, a more com- 
plex vision of his cultural identity. We can hear this in Tippabhatlu’s con- 
cluding speech, with its convincingly articulated quandry: Where am I? 
Where is Tanjavur? “Vehgasani — who am I?” Nowhere is the complexity 
more in evidence than in the productive disjunction that the comedy acti- 
vates and brings to the fore. 

Finally, the resulting combination of inflated royal claims and their 
simultaneous undermining seems well suited to tlie structure of Nayaka 
political reality. What wc sec in courdy farce and parody is the understand- 
able attempt to have one’s rhetorical cake and cat it: the double code of 
parody allows, more effeaively than any other literary mechanism, the 
conditional assertion of a highly inflated imperial kingship in conditions 
that efifectively preclude its realization. The Nayaka has, it is true, a certain 
tenuous power, though much of it depends upon transparent illusion, as 
he knows all too well; he docs transcend his titular overlord in the decay- 
ing Vijayanagara center, by now dependent on its erstwhile servants for 
support; this little, local king will make every effort to take this equation to 
its symbolic and rhetorical extreme. But even, or especially, in his own 
court, his claims to divinity ring true only to the extent that they are also 
shown to be hollow. It is not by chance that the parodic idiom adapted for 
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this purpose is drawn in part from the preexisting, highly articulate and 
ambivalent vision of the south Indian folk tradition. 

* * 

The authors wish to thank the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, which has supported the research presented here. We arc also in- 
debted to V. S. Rajam for the long hours she spent helping us deci- 
pher the colloquial Tamil portions, recorded in Tclugu script, of the 
Anni^naitnahmatakamu. 

Notes 

1. Like most folktales, this one is undatable. It also conflates various histori- 
cal periods (note the use ot the Mughal administrative term subahdur and the role 
of Delhi in a text which depicts Tanjavur as part of the Vijayanagara state system). 
We feel that, given this latter orientation as well as the well-known conservative 
tendencies of (he Taniil folktale, we can speak of a continuity in perception and 
self-understanding that reaches back toward Nayaka Tanjavur. 

2. There is also a pun implicit in the subahdar's title; kattil era, ''to sit on the 
cot,” is a Tamil idiom meaning also “to mount the throne” (Fabricius 1972, s.v.). 
The folktale literalizcs the idiomatic metaphor,' making the cot into a real throne. 

3. Striking examples of this attitude can be seen in several of the tales col- 
lected and introduced by A. K. Ramanujan in a tortiicoming volume. 

4. This pattern goes back at least to the Kakatiya pericxi, and to the model 
of the Prataparudfiyaj which makes Prataparurdra the hero of the exemplary 
udaharana verses. Sec discussion in the final seaion of diis chapter, below. 

5. '^striydh pumvad bhdfitapwpskad anm samanddhikamm striydm apurani- 
priyddisu'': a feminine (adjective or noun) before another feminine in composition 
takes the corresponding masculine form when available, except in the case of femi- 
nine-ending u or before ordinal numbers or the word priya and so forth, when they 
arc in the same case relationship. (So; dofsaniyabhdrya but kalydnfpnya.) 

6. The prehistory of the genre is discussed at length by Mu. Arunkalam in 
his introduction to the collection of tour Kuravahei (1980 ; 1-29); see also Muttuc- 
cai^mukan and Mirmala Mokao (i977)- A precursor of the figure of the kuratti 
soothsayer, the akavanmakaly appears already in Cahkam poetry (c.g., Kuruntokai 
23). The theme survives in the medieval genre known as kuram (c.g., Mindtciyam- 
mai kuram), in the single kuram verses that find a place in the kalampakam com- 
positions, and in the purapic traditions of sites such as Tirupati (where Vi$nu/ 
Vehkatesvara himself Incomes a kuratti to further his cause with his bride-to-be, 
Padmavatl). We are preparing a detailed study of the genre in Tclugu and Tamil. 

7. Thus Turdpatai kuram, and so forth: see Hiltc^itel 1988 : 301-9. 

\drikdvihdramu of Kamarusu Vchkatapatisomayaji, 
in Gapti Jogisomayaji 1956 ; 47-56. 
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9 . E.g., in genres such as komi and ula; on the former, sec Cutler 1987. 

10. Note that nondcvotional kuramneis^ with the same format, also exist, e.g., 
Carapenttrapupalak Kuravand. We can also trace the evolution of the genre in this 
direction via earlier experiments, e.g., the anonymous Tancai Veffaip Pilfaiyar 
Kuravand from the time of Vijayaraghava (one of the oldest available works in this 
genre: see the edition by Cokkalihkam [1965]). Here the heroine’s love for the god 
is missing — she is, instead, a wite deserted by her husband because of barrenness; 
the kuratti promises her that, by the grace of Vc||aip Pi||aiyar, her husband will 
come back to her and she will bear children. Later kuravand poets such as Papanaca 
Mutaliyar and Tirikutaracappakkavirayar pursue the logic of love-in-separation to 
its usual limit by giving the god the role of absent or denying lover. 

11. Not surprisingly, the revival of the Tirukknrr^nkkuravand by Rukmini 
Devi in puritanical, mid-twcntieth-century Madras entailed the bowdlerization of 
the text: the entire concluding episode of Cinkan and Cihki — the high point and 
necessary denoument of the play, in our reading — was excised from the Kalak$ctra 
version. 

12. Thus the Kulappanayakar katal, which we read together with the Kulappa- 
ndyakar virali vifu tutu, both by Cupratipakkavirayar: sec Shulman, forthcoming. 

This is the title given in the colophon to the work, in contrast to the far 
more pretentious (and probably ironic) title mentioned in the preface {Annadd- 
namahdndtakamu). As in other cases, the existence of two titles may well reflect the 
work’s popularity. 

14. The intiperu or ancestral (village) name Pappu may be meant as a pun on 
pappu, lentils or split pulse; the hero is thus ‘"Lentils Tippabhatlu,” just as later we 
will meet Appam Vatyar, “Pastry Vatyar.” 

15. The last phrase is an absurd Sanskritization of Telugu ^i^pa, “basket,” 
and the verb nimpu, “to fill” — thus, no doubt, “he fills my basket.” 

16. The stage directions simply call him Manmatha. 

17. E.g., at Kotuiikolur; and cf. the cs.say by Donald Brenneis in this volume. 

18. E.g., the Ra^hundthandyakdbhyudayafnu, by Vijayaraghava Nayaka, on his 
father, Raghunatha. 

19. It is important to note that the tarce is also linguistically realistic in a way 
that the high-flown romantic dramas are usually not: its characters speak in a comic 
imitation of Telugu Brahman or Tamil Brahman colloquial idiom. (Aside from the 
colloquial diction, Telugu Brahman pronunciation is also caricatured by the consis- 
tent substitution of ^ for ^) 

20. For an intriguing parallel in eighteenth-century Frajice, sec Isherwcxxi 

1986. 

21. Private communication, Fcbruar\' 1988; and see Subrahmanyam 1987. 

22. This is the criterion — the aaual worship of the ruler in some form — that 
Kulke ( 1978 : 3) rightlv establishes as necessary for any real divine kingship; we 
agree with his rejection, on tliis basis, of such kingship for Hindu India generally, 
but would wish to posit the Nayakas as an innovating exception. 

23. With the Pratdparudriya, subsequently imitated in many works, including 
an alafikdra work firom Tanjavur with Raghunatha as the subjea of the exemplary 
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verses, Kr^nakavi's Rj^hunathabhupMiya. (We are preparing an edition of this 
text.) 

24. Here we arc inspired by Breckenridge's discussion of "'scale'’ in relation to 
this period. 
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Afterword 


This volume is one of a series of recent publications which leaves little 
doubt that the study of folk expression and perfomiance in South Asia has 
come of age (Beck 1982; Blackburn and Ramanujan 1986; Blackburn 1988). 
That is, in richness of method, complexity of data, and subtlety of inter- 
pretation, South Asian folkloric studies no longer occupy that strange 
semiperiphery between studies of folk phenomena in Europ^and America 
on the one hand, and of native performances and practices in allegedly un- 
touched small-scale societies on the other. India, in particular, has always 
held a certatu liiscination in the comparative study of Indo-European my- 
thology and folklore. But it must now be .seen as a place where problems of 
literacy (both in its broad cultural sense and its narrow, technical sense) 
and oralit)', tcxtuality and history, genre and gender, have not only entered 
the mainstream of folkloric studies, but have begun to generate ideas and 
possibilities to which analysts of cultural forms working elsewhere in the 
world will need to attend. South Asia is thus no longer grist for a mill 
constructed clscw here, but its voices (both indigenous and scholarly) can 
now play a central role in building folkloric discourse generally. But what 
are the special directions in which the present volume points us, both in 
regard to the folklore of South Asia and in regard to folklore generally? 
Below arc discus.sions of three areas wherein the time may be right for the 
radical rethinking of folkloristic ideas, in light of the kinds of arguments 
that are represented in this volume. 


The Lore of the Folk 

VolkUtre is the term that needs to be problematizcd, since neither of its lexi- 
cal components is any longer usable in a simple and straightforward way. 
Tliis view, which I develop in this section, carries to a terminological level 
oKsf.rvations and auto-critiques that have been made by the best minds in 
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folkloristics in the United States and have received fresh impetus within 
folklore studies recently (Bauman 1989; Kirshcnblatt-Gimblett 1988). Lore 
is a problematic word, laden with earlier European conceptions about the 
knowledge and beliefs of others. Like the word beluf (Kopytotf 1981), lore 
is a term that implies knowledge that is somehow more vi cak in its epis- 
temological foundations, more evanescent in its relationship to social 
life, and more hazy in its grasp on history, than words like knowledge, the- 
ory, and world view. Each of these latter terms has its own problems, but 
they do not dehnitionally privilege the knowledge of the observer over the 
knowledge of those persons and traditions of which he or she speaks. Lore 
is a poor word to describe the very rich variety of texts and of practices, of 
strategies and of structures, of arguments and of counterarguments that 
are contained in this x'olume. 

The same is true of the prime component of the term folklore, the 
word folk. Again, while anthropologists nave spoken of primitives, sav- 
ages, and exotics in other parts of the world (and hax e rightly been casti- 
gated for the implicit meanings of these terms), the term folk has, until 
recently, been reserved for our own historical predecessors in the Euro- 
American West (Handler 1988; Herztcld 1982). Fhe “folk," in folklore were 
typically regarded as existing in complex, preindustrial social tormations, 
but were not seen as “natives," “primitives," or “savages." T hat is, as many 
folklorists have recognized in the last two decades, especially in the United 
vStates, the idea of the “folk" is not only a romantic idea, but aj-so an intrin- 
sically self-referential and essentiaiist idea, which did facilitate the kind of 
fantastic and horrifying spectacle t>f nationh(X>d which the Nazis erected 
around the German term volk. Of course, in recent years, the majority of 
those who practice folklore do not operate with such assumptions, but the 
master term under which they operate, and the master narratives underly- 
ing this term, imply problems that are not yet wholly behind us, whatever 
our departmental and disciplinary affiliations. Anthropologists and folk- 
lorists will need to continue to reflect critically on their practices, in order 
to flilly exorcise their romantic prehistory and their tendency to deny “co- 
cvality” (Fabian 1983) to the people they study (Appadurai I98^^ 

Both the “lore" we have gathered in this volume and the “tolk" who 
produce and enjoy it, are far more complex realities than these terms haw 
allowed us to imagine. What these essays show is that any artificial homo- 
geneity implied by the terxw folk masks many siK'ial diversities: of class, of 
gender, of region, of skill, of taste, and of temperament. What is more, the 
idea of the “folk" in South Asia creates an illusion not just of synchnMiic 
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homogeneity but also of historical and geographical fixity. The essays in 
this volume show that such fixity is not characteristic of the complex tem- 
poral dialogues and polylogucs that performers, patrons, and audiences 
have been engaged in for centuries in South Asia. As to their ‘More,” it 
comprises many levels of knowledge and of understanding, of belief and of 
irony, of certainty and of doubt, of “common” sense (Geertz 1975) and 
of “uncommon” possibilities. Pleas for terminological rehabilitation, such 
as this one, arc fraught with peril, especially when we are concerned with 
the discursive habits of “fields,” “departments,” and “disciplines” in the 
m(xlcrn university. Disciplinary labels carry deep epistemic and political 
force, as do master terms such as folky native, and primitive^ which always 
threaten to drag anthropology and folklore back into aspects of their pre- 
histories with which most contemporary practitioners arc deeply uncom- 
fortable. The material from South Asia, and the material in this volume 
more particularly, suggest that such reconstruction is urgent and now 
under way. 


Performance, Textuality, and History 

The essays collected here suggest that the time is now ripe for a full and 
direct encounter between the problematics of performance and textuality, 
on the one hand, and of social and cultural history, on the other. These 
materials, that is, drive our attention outward from the “text” toward con- 
texts, occasions, and what we might call the variety of regimes of reception in 
South Asia, that is, those scK'ial and historical formations within which 
tales and texts, songs and poems, are produced; which tliey simultaneously 
represent and inflect; and in which the literacy of audiences and patrons, in 
different regions and periods, is constituted. The turn to “performance” 
in much recent folklore (Abrahams 1977; Bauman 1989; Limon and Young 
1986) does, of course, imply a deep attention to context. But the prevailing 
sense of context tends to be relatively small-scale and confined to a variety 
of immediate and intricate micro-features of performance. This is not sur- 
prising, given the profound influence of the sociolinguistic models of the 
1960s and 1970s on such work, as well as the related influence of cthno- 
methodology and conversation analysis, as represented by such theorists as 
Garfinkel, Goffman, and Sacks. What the South Asian material contained 
in this volume invites us to do is to move toward* somewhat larger-scale 
ideas of context, in which broader ideological framewi^rks, historical cur- 
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rents, and social formations arc brought into the conceptualization of 
context. 

A few examples of the push outward from the texts: Alf Hiltcbcitcl’s 
chapter drives us out of the folk Draupadi stories and performances into 
larger questions about kingship, gender, and territory in north and south 
India. The paper by Narayana Rao and Shulman makes us wonder why 
irony and satire become the central rhetorical devices of what we might 
call not just “theatre-states” (in the sense of Geertz 1980) but “mimic- 
states,” states that are elaborate mimetic statements referring to earlier or 
imagined political orders. Ann Gold’s chapter, based on Rajasthani materi- 
als, forces us to ponder the ambiguities of power, as it is shared between 
men and women in Rajasthan. Since the stories she recounts arc told to- 
day, do they cast light on the complex cultural debates surrounding the sati 
death of Roop Kanwar in 1988? Gender and illusion were clearly present in 
this extraordinary event in recent history. There seems little doubt that this 
peculiar reenactment of martial Rajput ideals by men who arc today truck 
drivers and grain traders, and Rajput women as wives, sisters, and moth- 
ers, must have involved a very complex form of “deep play” (Gccrt/ 1973) 
in the mutual perceptions of the sexes in present-day Rajasthan. The de- 
bates over the sense in which Roop Kanwar was a moral agent in choosing 
her mode of death will surely profit, eventually, from understanding the 
role of narratives in empowering popular imagination and unleashing bur- 
ied conceptions of gender and agency. ^ 

Likewise, Margaret Trawick’s paper on an Untouchable Tamil woman 
singer forces us to reflect not only on the sociopoctics of reflexivity, but 
also bn the multiple levels of “quotation” involved in the relationship of 
this woman to other Untouchables, and of untouchables as a class to their 
caste superiors. These songs, and others like them, take on the emotional 
force they do because they are commmtatorifd as well as constitutional. That 
is, they represent strategics of irony and satire from “below” and they arc 
simultaneously constitutive of liveable identities in a situation of devalued 
roles for many individuals in South Asia. 

Thus, in all such powerful events of singing and telling, we must recog- 
nize that social life is constantly being rethought, rephrased, repositioned 
from the point of view of the teller. The more positivistically inclined 
among us might well ask what this sort of repositioning means in terms of 
the objectively given realities of caste in Soutli Asia. The answer must be 
provisional: such tellings are part of the habitus of caste and the history of 
the next few decades will show whether such tellings will ignite new nar- 
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ratives of class, of protest, and of social exit, or simply reinforce and replay 
older strategics of containment and upper-caste hegemony. In all these 
eases, and virtually every other chapter in this volume raises similar ques- 
tions, the texts we read and their contexts, like translucent eyes, arc instru- 
ments for seeing history and scKial life, while, through their subtexts and 
structures, they show us something of social life and history in the modes 
of the tellings themselves. There is also the mcta-historicist puzzle raised 
by this method; were texts of this sort always a part of agency and histor}' 
in the way that has been suggested? And did we miss this dimension in the 
past (and in regard to the past) because our methods were insufficiently 
sensitive? Or is such a mutually interrogative relationship between text 
and histor)' a relatively recent fact about the South Asian expressive world, 
and our discovery of this relationship wholly a matter of methodological 
serendipity? 

Perhaps most important, many of these essays (and the essay by 
Ramanujan is an excellent example), revolve around materials which show’ 
not culturafcohsensus but debate, on central matters of pow'cr, of status, 
of gender, of genre, and of reality itself It w’ould be easy enough to say 
that these materials show us a [x^lyphonic situation, but it is important to 
note how often this polyphony expresses ‘‘essentially contestible” (CJallie 
1964) ideas and “internal cultural debates" (Parkin 1978). We arc reminded, 
once again, that the “folk" (themselves multiple) have many “lores.” 

Of course, thi^ “opening out” from texts and tellings to social life and 
history writ large could not be accomplished without a great deal of atten- 
tion to detail w ithin these materials, and that is also w'hat we learn from 
the care with which these essays have been written and argued. These texts 
may be translucent, but they are by no means transparent. To decide what 
they “mean” or “say” in regard to their larger contexts requires close atten- 
tion to their “inner” dynamics: these may be dynamics <^f meter or pros- 
ody, tone or style, structure or ethos. Thus, to make these texts look out, 
<^nc must first take a hard and clo.se l(K)k into them. What is true of the 
texts that the authors have analyzed is equally true of many of these essays 
themselves, for these essays collectively suggest ways of linking “text” and 
“context” that arc neither textually naive nor socially reductive. 

The problem of how these texts and performances come to take on 
certain historical and social meanings brings to the ft^re a central problem 
for all enterprises such as this one. How^ are these texts received and under- 
stood by their audiences? Here it is clear that much work remains to be 
done, largely in regard to method. If, as most of the authors in this \ olume 
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seem to agree, objective survey methods of the traditional social-science 
variety arc not adequate to handle the subtleties of reception, what kind of 
theory of reader, listener, viewer do wc need? This is a very large and 
lot>ming problem in cultural studies generally today, and interpretive ap- 
proaches to the problem of the audience arc nowhere highly developed. 
But the essays in this volume point to the need for further work in this 
area, work that pays equal attention to the politics of texts and the tex- 
tualitics embedded in politics. Equally, these essays force us to reflect on 
the complexities Of cultural literacy in a civilizational setting such as South 
Asia, where a multiplicity of media and modes confront each other, and 
where reading, seeing, and listening constitute an ever-shifting syncsthctic 
balance for audiences, audiences whose own cultural literacy emerges in 
the trajectories of local society and history. Thus problems of genre, of cul- 
tural literacy, and of taste need to be conjoined in order to produce a genu- 
inely powerful ‘‘reception” theory, which can accommodate both genre 
diversity and contextual variation and turn the issue of “cultural literacy” 
from a quantitative (Hirsch, Kctt, and Trefil 1987) and canon-centered 
issue (Bloom 1987) to a pnxessual and contextual issue. While no single 
volume can be expected to resolve a problem of this scope, the authors 
represented here certainly show that the prerequisite of a powerful theory 
of reception is a thorough understanding of the dynamics of intertex- 
tuality in a complex civilization. To explore these dynamics, these authors 
attend to how songs and texts are mutually referential, ho^\^ilenccs are 
culturally formed, and how textual and existential strategies intermesh 
with each other, in a process that is ineluctably historical. I'his leads me to 
my final concern, the problem of folk modes of knowledge and transmis- 
sion in what Walter Benjamin called “the age of meclianical reproduction” 
(Benjamin 19^6). 


Folk Knowledge and Electronic Media 

It is a truism that once wc have mechanical modes of reproduaion in the 
arts, exemplified in records, films, cassettes, and books, the “folk” world of 
prcxluction, performance, and reception is somehow dramatically trans- 
formed. At least two essays in this volume (those by Heston and Manuel) 
deal explicitly with this shift, though several other contributors allude to 
this process in the last few decades. There arc many problems to be consid- 
ered here: problems of authenticity and survival; of reproduction and of 
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media reach; of textual durability and thus of fixity. There arc those who 
welcome the new, “mechanical” modes of reproduction in the folk arts, for 
they promise better archiving of folk materials; higher incentives for folk 
artists because of the commercial possibilities inherent in the new media; 
and the inherently wider availability of folk materials due to the portability 
and durability of these new “textual” envelopes. Others worry that these 
new envelopes contain the seeds of rot: of homogenization and of sterility; 
of commercial corruption and of the loss of the anonymous but individual 
voice of the traditional performer; of wide distribution at the cost of con- 
textual authenticity and serendipity; and of the loss of control of the prod- 
uct by its producers. 

This is, of course, another very large problem in contemporary cul- 
tural studies which affects debates over: museums and world fairs; national 
festivals and staged folk events; and electronic-media impact on existing 
linguistic, aesthetic, and social forms. This volume can hardly solve the 
many problems contained here, but certainly these essays suggest that elec- 
tronic mcdia<'do not enter a simple prior situation of clear-cut genres, 
anonymous “authors,” and highly localized and time-bound audiences. 
For centuries in South Asia, texts and performance styles have circulated 
over large spaces; they have been edited and modified to suit local exigen- 
cies and tastes, and interacted in complex, intcrtextiial ways. Thus, the 
complexities of mechanical reproduction do not impinge on a prior world 
of generic simplicity, audience fixity, and social confinement. So we must 
be careful not to assume that the new modes of reproduction arc in every 
respect as new as they might first appear. More importantly, there is some 
reason to suspect that “authenticity” is a false issue that we have counter- 
posed to the world of mechanical reproduction (Appadurai 1986; Spooner 
1986, Handler 1986), an issue largely of our t)wn making, growing out of 
certain special problems involving Western philosophy and aesthetics in 
the last tew centuries. 

There is a great deal of evidence to show that indigenous traditions 
have always been plastic and pluriform, that certain forms and texts were 
standardized o\'er large spaces and long periods, and that individual “sig- 
natures” and prestige arc not wholly a prcKluct of the new' mechanical age. 
Indeed, if we take the case of music, the argument that a vibrant and di- 
verse folk culture is giving w ay to a sterile and homogeneous “mass” cul- 
ture may wx'll be w rong. After all, the emergence of the ^az.al as a 
semiclassical form available to a wider audience is iitn necessarily a sign ei- 
ther of sterility or of homogenization. That a ['K^piilar contempc'rary \'o- 
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caiist like Anoop Jalota can today sing£[hazaJs at large concerts for the 
middle and lowcr-classcs of cities, whereas the jfhazal previously required 
and imposed more stringent criteria for literacy and appreciation, is not by 
itself the sign of any degeneracy, except from an unargued elitist perspec- 
tive. Rather, as music, the novel, television, and tape cassettes begin to enter 
the fields of the epic, the folksong, and traditional performances generally, 
what is emerging is a whole new series of hybrid forms: di\scO‘garba, semi- 
classical ghazal, cinematized epics, tape-recorded devotional hymns and 
songs, wedding videos, and a host of other hybrids. 

These hybrids belong to an explosively growing middle-class culture 
and what has elsewhere been called its ‘'public culture” (Appadurai and 
Breckenridge 1988). These newly emergent hybrid forms, and the middle- 
class, cosmopolitan cultural world to which they belong, do not necessar- 
ily constitute a degenerate and kitschy commercial world, to be sharply 
contrasted with a folk world we have forever lost. In fact, it may be the 
idea of a folk world in need of conservation that must be rejected, so that 
there can be a vigorous engagement with the hybrid forms of the world we 
live in now. If we embark on this task, our understanding of the textual 
and intcrtextual complexities of the past will stand us in good stead, and 
we arc not likely to plunge into a premature requiem for the “lore” of the 
“folk.” Rather, we can rcinvigorate our commitment, as students of alter- 
native ways of knowing, of narrating, and of remembering, to incorporate 
“mass” forms into our field of investigation. Such study is surely urgent, 
since the present turns iato history ever faster, and the task of interpreta- 
tion, as far as popular forms arc concerned, applies as much to the histori- 
cal present as to the past. 

I shall conclude by returning to a topic alluded to in the introduction, 
the current controversy over The Satanic Verses by Salman Rushdie, a con- 
troversy that is not likely to have died out by the time this book is available 
in print. If there are any lessons that can be learned from this collection, 
they arc: that the forms of “magic realism” arc many; that the traditions in 
which they have been produced and enjoyed arc multiple; and that it is not 
just a modem privilege to have blurred the lines between fantasy, history, 
and satire. Such modern and postmodern enterprises have many earlier 
prototypes and precedents, so that the sensibilities of those who have 
rioted and killed over the publication of this work may be products not 
solely of their manipulation by contemporary politicians and publicists. 
They may, in fact, constitute a new twist in an old politics of genre, which 
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has been internationalized and inflamed by ideas of fiction and artistic free- 
dom that are both recent and parochial (that is, confined to the Euro- 
American ecumcne over the last three centuries). The claims of those who 
argue that these values have universal currency will have to be made (and 
judged) in a crowded, embattled, diverse, and transnational discursive 
space. The politics of folklore is now close to home. 

* * * 

I am grateful to Margaret Mills for helping me to discriminate be- 
tween the walking habits of angels and of fools, and for helping to take the 
lead out of parts of my prose. 
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